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ADVERTISEMENT. 





In any undertaking connected with a language so boundless in extent 
and variety as the Greek, and adapted to such widely different classes of 


readers, it becomes necessary to state with some precision what is in-. 


tended, that the author may not be judged by rules different from those 
which he has laid down for himself, or which he has adopted in cor- 
respondence with the views of others. The object and plan of the 
undertaking are easily told, but it is less easy to tell why that plan has’ 
been so widely departed from. 

Having fatigued himself with occupations of a more laborious kind, yet 
not wishing to be entirely idle, it was proposed to the present editor by a 
member of a family, which has for many years been to him almost the 
same as his own, to draw up an edition of Sophocles with short notes, 
adapted to the use of younger students in the University; and after some 
little consideration, this seemed to be the sort of work of which he was in 
quest ;~—a work that would occupy his time, without pressing too heavily 


upon it. The most trying and least palatable of the difficultiés con- 


nected with such an undertaking had been superseded by the labours of 
preceding editors. Of the three modes by which a Greek text may be 
purified—manuscripts, citations of ancient grammarians, scholia—it seems 
admitted by those most conversant with the subject, that all three have been 
pretty well exhausted on the text of Sophocles, and that consequently little is 
left to be supplied but explanatory remarks and conjectural criticism. What 
would have been his greatest objection to the undertaking being thus re- 
moved, there were some considerations of a personal and incidental nature 
calculated to give it no small recommendations. Previous labours had thrown 
him among the dicasteria and ecclesie of Athens: was it no agreeable 
variety to exchange those turbulent scenes for the green glades of 
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iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


Cithsron or the nightingales of Colonos? Former labours had almoet 
chained him down to Athenian politics; and Athenian politics are not 
certainly the department in which her name appears to moet advantage : 
was it nothing to get rid almost, if not entirely, of these? But there was 
one recommendation to the task still stronger than either of the preceding. 
His former labours, by shewing what man ought not to be, furnished rather 
an argument against vice than an incentive to virtue; if, as Aristotle 
asserts, Sophocles of all the three Grecian dramatists best exhibits what 
man may be and ought to be, could there be a stronger stimulant to 
intellectual labour, than to have the opportunity of holding up such a 
model of excellence before those who must one day occupy that place in 
society which their seniors now hold ? 

It now becomes necessary to explain why in the present instance (and 
it will certainly be the only one) the narrower plan, first chalked out, 
has been abandoned, and whence it has happened that besides notes of a 
size not originally contemplated, the reader had nearly found himeelf 
involved in a Preface of no ordinary length, in order that an explanation 
might be afforded out of what circumstances those notes have grown. 

_ Simple and easy as the language and constructions of Sophocles usually 
are, it cannot be denied that in the following drama many are found which 
are neither one nor the other. Finding no satisfactory explanation of some—- 
of these in preceding editors of the poet, it occurred to the present writer, 
that from the scene where the drama was laid and the general nature of 
the subject, some clue to those difficulties might be found in the writings of 
Theban poets, more particularly of Hesiod and Pindar. To suppose that a 
man of taste and genius like Sophocles could, under any circumstances, have 
been ignorant of such compositions, would be more absurd than to suppose 
such men as Byron and Wordsworth without a knowledge of the writings of 
Chaucer and Spencer. But when Sophocles determined to try whether, 
by removing the Tragic Muse from Argos to Thebes, a joint effort of art - 
and genius might enable the destinies of the house of Cadmus to compete 

. im deep interest with those of the house of Atreus, was it likely that any 
previous Theban writings, capable of aseisting in such a purpose, would 
not be examined by him with intense eagerness and curiosity ? A very short 
inquiry convinced me that I had not been too sanguine in these expectations: 
a mine hitherto unexplored was evidently within reach: phraseology, 
construction, myths, the very colour, as it were, of the Attic poet's 
thoughts in ethics, m politics, in religion ;—all or most of these, it was 
clear to me, might receive illustration from both these poets; the present 
play perhaps more than any other from the first and earliest of the two, 
but this and every succeeding play from the second. 

That the prosecution of such inquiries, even in their preliminary shape, 
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would occupy some space, was feared from the beginning; but on being 
submitted to the actual operations of the press, they were found to assume 
a size and character so much at variance with the general object of this 
publication, that it has been thought better to withdraw them from the 
present volume, and submit them to readers in some separate form; and 
this will accordingly be done. 

For the language in which the following notes, and the remarks which 
should have preceded them, have been conveyed, the writer can, in spite of 
very high authority, offer little or no apology. Latin notes, in other 
words, the cruelty of making that more difficult which in itself is not easy, 
and thus it may be engendering dislike, where it is of the first moment to 
create satisfaction and delight, are now done away with; and many rea- 
sons might be given why it should be s0: but it is unnecessary. Time 
with its Juggernaut wheels has passed over them, as it has passed over 
many other things; they are crushed and gone: and the man who should 
‘be bold enough to attempt their revival, had better furnish himself first 
with a glass case, that he may be exhibited with the old classic epigraphé, 
which provides a ‘‘ black swan” as the representative of all that is most 
rare in the world. And the remedy for this change rests clearly 
‘with those learned persons, in whose hands is that most important 
and responsible of trusts, the education and culture of the rising gene- 
ration. In proportion as the process of education is rendered more easy 
to them by the press—that proverbially greatest of schoolmasters— 
so let its compass be proportionably enlarged; and enlarged it must 
be, and widely enlarged, if England in this as well as other matters 
is to maintain her wonted post among the nations. The present writer 
would be among the last of men to undervalue that mighty pile of erudi- 
tion and acute criticism, which has gradually grown out of the necessity 
for rectifying the Greek MSS., and explaining their difficulties; and still 
less would he be disposed to speak lightly of that school which has 
brought up the rear of all this among ourselves. Learning, accuracy, good 
taste, general courtesy to opponents, and perhaps more than all, that brief 
practical form, so well adapted to the general energy of the national character, 
may safely be reckoned among its many recommendations. But is such a 
school sufficient to answer the wants of the present day, or can it compete 
with one which the continent now affords? That schoul, the growth of 
almost one man, occupies a position in Europe, which Science, even 
in this her day of vaunt, may well contemplate with envy and admiration. 


Erudition the most profound—as wide an acquaintance with modern as - 


with ancient languages—deep knowledge of men as well as books—the sen- 


sibilities of genius combined with the workings of powerful and command. | 


ing intellecte—such are among its distinguishing characteristics. And the 
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themes selected for their occupation by such minds are not unworthy of 
them. Synoptical views of all that has been done great and glorious in 
literature since the world began—inquiries ethical, ceconomical, poli- 
tical, all in short that enables nations to become wiser and better 
—deep investigations into the origin and tendencies of the fine arts; in 
the drama, searching inquisitions as to the great principles on which 
it is founded—in metre, what are the laws of harmony by which the 
passions may be excited or regulated—in mythology, by what methods 
history may be disentangied from fable, and new rules gained for purify- 
ing the annals of nations :—such are some of the pursuits in which the 
scholars of ®*Germany occupy themselves: and 80 ought Greek literature to 
be occupied. Wheh the Almighty determined that men should no longer 
be of one lip and one speech, He created a countless variety of languages, 
which, after serving a temporary purpose, should die without fruits; but 
two He selected to be of ever-living interest and eternal duration: the 
one, because in that He deigned to communicate such knowledge of 
His own attributes and purposes as might direct man’s thoughts to future - 
stages of existence: the other, because in that should be found embodied 
almost all that man can work out by his own wisdom for his guidance 
and comfort here; thus constituting in its single self the largest portion of 
“that great legacy of knowledge and ideas, which is with justice con- 
sidered as the common good of mankind ; which is committed to all ages 
and nations in their turn, which ought to be sacred in their eyes, and for 
the preservation of which posterity is entitled to call them to an account.” 
How far due provision has been made for effecting an object of such im-~ 
portance in our own great and opulent country, I leave persons of more 
weight and authority than myself to determine. 


ARGU MENT. 





Tux “guilty conduct of Laius, third in descent from Cadmus, having 
brought upon him the just anger of the gods, the Delphic oracle declares 
’ that he shall cither die childless, or that, if a parent, he shall fall by the 
hands of his own offspring. Notwithstanding this denunciation, the 
infatuated monarch becomes the father of a child, subsequently named 
CEdipus. The attempt to murder this wretched infant, his preservation, 
his subsequent nurture in the court of Corinth, the occurrence which leads 
him to suspect that Polybus and Meropé are not his real parents, the 
application to the Delphic oracle, his subsequent encounter with his parent, 
and his murder of that parent without knowing his person (though one 
of Laius’ attendants could, and perhaps did, whisper into the dying 
man’s ear, that the oracle had been fulfilled in all its parts), are circum- 
stanoes too well known to need dilating upon; as are also the subsequent 
arrival of CEdipus at Thebes, his triumph over the Sphinx, and his marriage 
with the royal widow Jocasta. And, fora long series of years, who stood 
apparently at the height of human happiness, if this fortunate adventurer 
did not? Immense wealth, unrestricted power, high reputation for wisdom, 
a fruitful bed, the fondest affections of his devoted subjects,—all these 
were his. That all this outward prosperity, however, was hollow within, 
two, and perhaps three, of his own subjects were aware. Tiresias, though 
bound, it might be thought, to secresy by his prophetic functions, had perhaps 
imparted something on the subject to Creon; else whence the suspicions 
felt by Cfdipus towards the very commencement of thedrama? The third 
person cognizant of the dreadful circumstances was of too humble a grade to 
venture to open his lips upon the matter; a mysterious look, an unguarded 
word might escape him, when neighbours talked of the unknown stranger, 

ao suddenly raised by his wisdom to a throne, and to be the consort of a 


* For his particular crime, see the oracular response given at p. 4. 
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royal widow ; but that was all. But what man might not reveal, the gods 
were bound to do. They saw upon the hands of CE&dipus a father’s blood ; 
they beheld in his bridal bed one of the foulest of nature’s pollutions. 
That lands suffer for the crimes of those who rule them, was one of those 
great truths of which heathen antiquity was > aware; and dreadful was 
the penalty which Thebes was now suffering for regal guilt unassoiled. 
A pestilential gale rides her atmosphere, and death in every shape is 
about her; in the perishing fruits of the earth, in the lifeless progeny of 
cattle, in the blazing fires which consume at once the parent and her 
ofispring. Who of living men could put a stop to this by his counsels and 
his wisdom, unless it might be the former vanquisher of the Sphinx? To 
solicit this aid, a deputation of Thebans, consisting of the most imposing 
characters—aged priests—tender infants—young men in the pride of their 
strength—traverse the streets of Thebes, and ascend the heights, which 
lead to the royal palace, bearing in their hands thoee branches of the 
olive, which marked the character of supplicants. The opening scene 
depictures them as arrived at the palace-gates, and all that follows is best 

TiedAdas wal Eéuwarn wédis unxes dx tion is evidently directed at the judicial 
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OIAITIOYS. 
Ke) TEKNA, Kadpov roi ada ven tpodn, 


1. réxva. This opening word of 
the drama must not pass without 
a short comment. Whatever might 
be the natural infirmities of temper 
in Cedipus, or the sudden ebullitions 
of anger into which he is thrown by 
@ supposed conspiracy against his 
throne between Tiresias and Creon, 
he is represented throughout the 
whole of this play as the father of 
his people. Such were many of the 
absolute monarchs (rvpayvo:) of an- 
tiquity; such are said to be the 
monarchs of the Austrian family at 
‘this day. We state the fact, without 
at present entering into any political 
reasonjug on the subject. The im- 
portance of this trait in the dramatic 
character of Cidipus has not escaped 
one of those ancient scholiasts, for 
an excellent edition of whose re- 
marks we are so much indebted to 
the joint labours of Elmsley and 
Gaisford. (®aAd8npov nal mpovontixdy 
Tov Kowyn cuudéporros rd rov Oldirrodos 
900s ... eladres oby xéxpnrat rd "*réxva,” 
@orepel warnp.) For proofs of reci- 
procal affection on the part of the 
Thebans to the family of C&dipus, 
see Pausanias’ Beeotics, cc. 9. ad 
fin. 18. 25. 

Ib. Kddpov. This name, the great 


i link between Asia and Europe, and 


attended with such important results 
to the literature and religion of the 
latter, deserves the deepest attention. 
Whether there was one or more 
Cadmus, what connexion existed 





between the Beeotian Cadmus and 
the Samothracian Camilus, Casmilus, 
Cadmilus, or Cadmus, whether the 
name betokened “a messenger from 
God,” an office, or a certain period 
in the Theban monarchy, &c., are 
speculations left to the readers of 
Welcker, Schelling, Miinten, Creu- 
zer, and other learned continental 
writers. That it was 5. name likely 
to be deeply impressed on the minds 
of the two Theban poets, who, for 
reasons fully stated in the preface, 
have been selected as more particu- 
larly proper for the illustration of 
this and other dramas of Sophocles, 
will readily occur to the reader. As 
the passages, however, in which that 
venerated name occurs, more par- 
ticularly in the writings of Pindar, 
will be used hereafter for the pur- 
pose of shewing what colour they 
gave to general modes of Sopho- 
clean thinking, I content myself at 
present with giving mere references. 
Hesiod. Theog. 937. 975. Pind. 
Olymp. II. 40. aq. 141. 8q. Pyth, III. 
155. 8q. Hymn. Fr. 6. p. 51. | En- 
com. fr. p. 64. &c. (Heyne’s edit.) 
That even the soft muse of Anacreon 
looked to Thebes and Argos, to Cad- 
mus and the sons of Atreus, as the 
objects of all higher poetry, one of 
his beautiful little trifles gives preg- 


. 


nant proof. Ode 23. (Mehlhorn’s - 


edit.) See further infr. 223. 
Ib. red waka, Cadmus might be 
é wédes to Sophocles and: his cone. 
B3 
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Ib. beifere. From etymology, 


prefer the latter, but surely without 
reason. When the stage on this occa- 
ee ee 
tors, or, in modern phrase, when 

the curtain first drew up, one of two 
things must, I think, have been the 
case: either these suppliants were 
already seated on the altar-steps 
(the supplicatory branches having 
been on the seats of the 
altar, or the altar itself), or, as I 
have ventured to describe in the 


vancing 
holding the 
in their hands ;_ the children of either 
sex forming it may be the head of 
the procession, the choicest youths 
of Thebes composing the middle 
part, while reverend priests of the 
most imposing aspect brought up 
the rear. Whichever of these two 


views we adopt, the solemn na- 


ture of the business itself, as well 


ss the decorum due to a royal pec |/ 


lace, would require that all should 
be done with becoming gravity and 

ity, not hastily and tuamul- 
tuously. (It was gratifying to the 
present writer to find, after these 
remarks had been made, that he was 
supported throughout by two such 
authorities as Dindorf and Buttmann. 
See the former’s annotations on the 

and the latter in his Lexi- 
log. p. 346. Eagi. transl.) For gram- 
matical construction of edpas Ged{ar, 
cf. Géd. Col. 1166. ris dg’ ay ely 
tryed é sposbaxiw cpa. Earip. Herc. 
Fur. 1214. eer o¢ réw Gaswovra dve- 


3. lxrppiecs chadecs (= lxrppiens, 
ef. Dem. 1078, 36. echin. 14, 43. 
30, 11. Andoc.15,1,11. Din. 93, 


28). Whet these were, the com- 


* ~ 
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rods & opov pev Ovupuaparov yéuet, 
Omod dé maayvov Te Kal oTEvayparov’ 5 


aya Sixaay un wap ayyéAwv, Téxva, 


mentators are pretty well agreed: 
- they were branches of olive wound 
round with pieces of wool. Two or 
three further things, however, occur 
for consideration. Whence and why 
this singular combination? Did the 
two symbols imply one and the same 
thing; or was a sense of deserved 
wrath from the Deity bound up in 
the one, and did hope of mercy, and 
of a granted petition, mingle with 
the other? Again, does Sophocles 
here speak as an antiquarian, refer- 
ring to a custom which originated 
in Beotia, or does he, as a poet, 
transfer to Thebes a custom more 
peculiar to his own country? If 
the former, do we find proofs of 
this custom, single or combined, in 
the only two poetical writers of 
Thebes whom we now possess? and 
if so, from what sources may they 
be supposed to have derived a rite 
so singular? We shall endeavour 
in the course of our proceedings to 
throw some light on all these in- 
quiries: if that light should prove, 
after the lapse of so many ages, but 
scanty and imperfect, let us in our 
turn put a question to the reader 
himeelf. From the day which com- 
memorates the nativity of the author 
of Christianity, and for several suc- 
ceeding sabbaths, the reader yearly 
sees the temples of his own country 
ornamented with sprigs of holly. 
Has he ever asked himself, or does 
he know, whence and when this 
custom, so constantly passing before 


® One of the traditions on the subject is, that this tree first sprang up in beauty and 
condescended to tread 


perfection when the feet of the Saviour first 
at all events classical imagery. 
said to 
world 


- It was in the same way that herbage 


his eyes, © arose! ? For verbal illus- 
trations of the text, cf. infr. 143. 

Ib. cLeoreppévos == xexoopnpevos 
(Schol.) provided with. The simple 
word orépey (Soph. Electr. 53. 458. 
Esch. Suppl. 339. Eum. 44.) and 
such compounds as xaraorépew (Eu- 
rip. Herac. 125). dxorédew (see 
Pass. in voc.) &c. occur in reference 
to this or similar rites. Cf. infr. 19. 
913. 

4- Ovprapdrev (incense) yépes (is 
fully, Plat. 9 Rep. 573, 8. Ovyrapd- 
Trev yépovea xal pyper. John, Apocal. 
V. 8. dxovres... Giddas xpuoas yepov- 
cas Oupapdrey. Also VIII. 3. cf. 
infr. 913. 

5. watavey. 
is signified either the name of Apollo 
(infr. 154), or, as here, a hymn ad-~ 
dressed to him, or to Diana, as Sos- 
pitatores or Saviours. It was sung 
after deliverance from plague, after 
battles triumphantly concluded, (see 
the fragment of Bacchylides ap. 
Nevium, p. 19) or upon the cessation 
of any dreadful evil. ‘ It was,” says 
Diseen, in his comment on the few 
remaining Pzans of Pindar, “a spe- 
cies of song, joyous, yet grave and 
dignified; the rhythm and music 
nervous, but not soft and relaxed.” 
(P. 614.) Metrical and other re- 
marks on the subject will be found in 
Boeckh’s elaborate work de Metris 
Pindari, pp. 201. 270. and also de 
Fragm. Pind. p. 567 8q. For a So- 
phoclean pean, or something not 
unlike it, see his Trachinis 305-221. 


this earth. Thies is 
and roses were 


beneath the feet .of Aphrodité, whea she Ares sppeetes 0 eeeees ee 
aad asia Hes. Theog. 194. Anacreon Ode v8 ap. Meblh. 
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9) ) Ey s 8 oo €And Gg 
6 waot KAcwos Oidarous xadoupevos. 


7. adder. Elmsley, referrmg to 
Erfardt and to Plat. Gorg. 424, 31. 
Earip. Orest. 531. Aristoph. Pac. 
759- considers this word as redun- 
dant. Is it not rather used some- 
what in the sense of the adverbial 
Adres, ie. merely, altogether? El- 
lendt (whom see for other references) 
observes dAXer = wap a\deo, drue 
GyyAor, 8. cyye\dores. 

8. 6 wacs cAcwss, omninm ore cele- 
bratissimus. Drew. Comparing v. 40, 
there can be little doubt that this is 
the true in of the pas- 
sage, but does not that interpreta- 
tion leave the poet on the horns of 
more than one dramatic dilemma? 
If the fame of CEdipus had been so 
widely blazoned, (for it is evident, 


have failed to reach the not distant 
land of Corinth; mount Cithzron 


Infr. 1134 sq. If it had reached 
Corinth, how happens it that Jocasta 
had yet to be informed of her hus- 
band’s early history (infr. 774 sq.) ? 
If it had not, how come the Chorus 
ee 
fact, that C&dipus was the son of 
Polybus ? The case of the Corinthian 
herd, who announces to (dipus the 
death of and his own elec- 
tion to the vacant throne of Corinth 


Gafr. 924 0q.), is scarcely attended 


b Wenders 4. Tyr. p.14. From circumstances not necessary to 


with less difficulties. That this 
preserver of Cidipus should have 
watched the latter's ing fortunes 
at the court of Corinth with intense 
interest, is natural enough; but when 
ipus suddenly takes flight from 
that court, how does the Corinthian 
herd become acquainted with his sub- 
sequent whereabout ? That no com- 
munication had taken place between 
him and the Theban herd, at whose 
hands he origi received the 
exposed child, and who also may be 
supposed to have kept an eye upon 
CEdipus through all his vicissitudes 
of fortune, is clear from the context. 
But, supposing the made 
on the Corinthian herd’s part, that 
the illustrious conqueror of the 
Sphinx is no other than the child 
found in the thickets of Cithzron, 
does he keep the secret to him- 
self, or does he impart it to his 
fellow-citizens, and, above all, to the 
sorrowing Polybus and Meropé? If 
the latter, how comes it that no 
communications take place between 
them and their lost son? and that no 
communications had taken place, the 
ignorance of Jocasta is clear proof. 
If the former, how happens it that 
the breath has no sooner left the 
body of Polybus, than the Corin- 
thians elect this C&dipus for their 
monarch, and make this very herd 
the bearer of the intelligence? would 
the Corinthians have taken the mere 
word of such a person, on a point of 


s0 mach importance to them? Whe- v 


ther m making these observations | 
subject myself to some censures 
passed on preceding commentators 
by Manso and > Blimner, I am not 
aware, the very names of thoee scho- 


this work 


mention, 
did net come under my exominetion till the present chest was in the press. read 
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GAN, & yepate, Hpat’, eet mperav epus 
mpo Tavde puwvelv, Tin Tporp Kabéorare, 10 
deivavres, y oTépEavres ; ws Oédovros dy 
€00 TpocapKely way. Svoddynros yap ay 
ety roavde py ov KaToureipwy edpay. 
IEPEY®. 


GAN’, @ xparuvev Oidcrous xdpas éuns, 


Opas pev npas nAixot mpoonpeOa 15 


lars being unknown to me till the 
remarks themselves had been made. 
My reason for making them, and one 
or two othcrs of a similar tendency, 
will appear when the writings of 
Sophocles come to be discussed in 
my general critique. 

Q. mperov pus. You are the 
proper person; to you it belongs in 
propriety. See Ellendt on the first 
of these two words. 

10. spd réwWe dovey. Reisig, 
comparing (Ed. Col. 807. (dpa yap 
cai spb rovde), translates, wrongly 
I think (cf. infr. 134.) : dicere ante- 
quam illi dicent. Enarr. p. 115. 

Ib. rive rpéry xabéorure. I. q. ras 
Scaxecobe wore evade xabeornxévar, not 
simply rés didxecoGe, as Elmsley and 
Matthiz imagine, nor quare advenis- 
tis, as Brunck translates. Ext. That 
this is the true sense, js clear from 
the two propositions which follow in 
the next verse. 

11. Seloavres f orép£avres; Inthe 
first of these two participles is ex- 
pressed those fears, which drive men 
to the divine altars, from a seuse of 
guilt committed; the second refers to 
those petitionary requests (orépyety, 
petere, cupere, orare, Br. cf. id. Col. 
1094.) made to the gods for assist- 


ance in the hour of peril or calamity. 
Do we in these two words find some 
clae to the two symbols found in a 
preceding verse (3)? Various pas- 
sages in ancient authors at present in 
my hands would lead me to infer as 
muca; but the proofs not being yet 
so full as I could wish, I shall defer 
their consideration for the present. 

13,12. ws OdAovros ay éuod wpocap- 
xeiy way is in construction equivalent 
to wel Aecyeo way dy wpocapneiv Bedew. 
CEd. Col. 72. as dy spocopréy pixpa 
xepdavy peya. Plato Theetet. 168, c. 
ravra...T@ éraipy cov els BoOeay 
rpoonptdyny, (mpoonpreodyyy, suppedt~ 
tavi, ScHNEID.) 

12, 8vedAynros, devoid of feeling. 

13. pod. Elmsley observes, that 
the Greek tragedians seldom unite 
these two particles, unless od or js) 
occurs previously in the same sen- 
tence. Cf. infr. 221. 283. 1065, &c. 
It has been ingeniously remarked, 
that in the present instance an 
equivalent for the previous nega- 
tive is found in the first syllable of 
the compound dvedAyyros, that com- 
pound, as Hermann observes, being 
equal to ovx oixripper. See also 
Ellendt in voc. p¥. 

15. #Aixos, “of what various ages.” 


oe obligation to it will be faithfully acknowledged, but where the editor and myself. 
P 
likely to be not a few), I 
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Boois Trois coils" of pev ovdera paxpay 
arecOu abévovres, ot Sé ovv ynpa Bapeis 


® 9A8 


iepns, €yw pev Zyvos, ove T y 


which belongs to, or which stands be- 
Sore your palace. This altar, though 
subsequently addressed as that of 
the Apollo Lycius (infr. 919. cf. 
Electr. 637. 645.), implies, in more 
general language, the altar of the 
Apollo <Aguieus, which ‘‘ was erected 

in court-yards, and before the doors 
houses; i.e. at the boundary of 
tats and public property, in order 
to admit the god as a tutelary deity, 
and to avoid evil.” Miiller’s Do- 
rians I. 321. Hence in the Pheenissz 

of Euripides, (which will be advan- 
tageously read in conjunction with 
the present play,) Polynices observes, 


eyyet 
Bape yap coxdpa | wehas wdpewn, 
acux ¢pypa Sdpara. (281.) When 

ing leave of it, he says, xai ov, 
Soh aval "Ayu, xai pedabpa yxaipere. 
See further on this subject Creuz. 
Symb. IT. 882. and notes to Thudi- 
chum’s Germ. translation of Sopho- 
cles, I. 221. For grammatical pecu- 
harities in the words before us, viz. 
pr ne grcascpatlbalronet ecitsaes often 
gives to possessive pronouns, and 
his constant use of plural for ee 
lar nouns, cf. infr. 337. 572. and 
elsewherc. 

16,17. ol per evdere x.v.4. “Some, 
whoeecallow wings | refuse a length- 


© This name deserves mere 


ened flight.” Datz. Musgrave, re- 
ferring to Eurip. Troad. 752. Herc. 
F. 72. 984. observes that children 
are often termed veoogoi. 

Ib. ctw ype Bapeis. Aj. 1017. & 
ynpq Bapus. Cf. Ed. Col. 875. 

18. iepqs. As no question con- 
nected with Greek dialects, accen- 
tuation, the subscript iota, &c. seems 
destined to be ever set at rest, the 
reader may consult, if he pleases, 
some recent opinions on this plural 
by T. C. Schneider, ‘‘ De dialecto 
Trag. Gree.” p. 11. On sacerdotal 
embassies cf. Eustath. p. 775, 21 
(684, 28). 

Ib. Zyros. On the Theban Zeus 
(and Attic divinities must be ex- 
cluded as much as possible from the 
reader’s mind throughout the pre- 
sent drama), the reader need scarcely 
be referred to the writings of Hesiod 
and Pindar. Whether Sickler be 
right or otherwise in his etymology, 
the majestic physical powers which 
the father of gods and men displays 
in the former, and the equally ma- 
jestic moral and intellectual attri- 
butes which he displays in the latter, 
alike entitle him to the cognomen of 
tem, Zivoe, Zevos, or Zeus, the 
ruling Power, the absolute Lord and 
Commander. (Cadmus, p- 74.) 

Ib. oe (pointing) +’ and these. 
oide 8 Eber. but ef. infr. 78. 

Ib. #Oeos. Hesych. inbeos. éfy- 
Sos, dyapos. Elmsley compares the 
French word garcon, as implying 
both a young max, and an unmarried 


piggy agree lehgabters Ina 


re pirat, vases poten ser gag said that Pagasus and Aguieus, 
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Aexrol? ro 8 aAAo didrov éFeoreppevoy 
dyopaiat Oaxei, mpos re TladAados Serdois 20 


man, Cf. Eustath. ad IJ. o. p. 1166. 
adolescentes. Eu. Eurip. Phen. 958. 


Aipovos pév ody yduos | odayads awreip- 
youo’, ob yap dorw jOeos. Cf. Opp. 


~ Hal. I. 199. 


19. rd 8 dAdo didov, the people 
generally, in opposition to the select 
persons previously mentioned. He- 
siod. Theog. 202. didoy Gedy. 212. 
idrop "Oveipwv. 330. Pir’ avOpewar. 
591. yuvanar. 965. Geawv. Op. 197. 
abaydroy, 

20. ayopaics, The agora as the 
place where so much necessary and 
important business was transacted 
in Grecian towns, was, a8 a mat- 
ter of course, deficient neither in 
temples nor statues. Cf. A®schy)l. 
Sept. c. T. 258. Eum.g31. Soph. El. 
v. 7. Pausan. Boeot. cc. 17. 25. 
Aristoph. Eq. 500. See also infr. 
161. 

Ib. WaddAddos. That Sophocles 
would here have the Beotian and 
not the Attic Pallas before his eyes, 
is obvious enough. The earliest 
myths attached to the name of Pallas 
are connected with a river and lake in 
Libya, bearing the name of Triton 
or Tritonis (Creuz. II. 261): when 
therefore we find a river of the 
same name in Beeotia (Pausanias 
IX. c. 33), on the banks of which 
the people of Beotia also believed 
the goddess to have been born, it 
is reasonable to suppose that the 
myths in both countries respecting 
this divinity were pretty much the 
same. What then was the nature 
of the Libyan myths? A more 
appropriate place will soon occur 
(infr.159.) for shewing that they 
belonged closely to solar and lunar 
worship, and when in that place we 
find the Beeotian Pallas (under her 
other name of Athené) invoked in 


concert with Apollo and Artemis, 
to protect the land from the pesti- 
lential Ares, there can be little 
doubt. of the similarity of Libyan 
and Theban myths on this subject, 
though the learned writer, from 
whom I shall chiefly draw my 
proofs of similarity, does not appear 
to have been at all aware of the con- 
firmation which his opinions receive 
from the present drama. 

20, 21. durdois mdoss. Though two 
divinities only are wanted for these 
two Theban temples, the scholiast has 
provided us with four: a Pallas Cad- 
meia, a Pallas Ismenia, a Pallas Alal- 
comeneis, and a Pallas Onca. Among 
the numerous Theban Pallades men- 
tioned by Pausanias, I am not aware 
of any bearing the first two of these 
names, and perhaps they had no 
existence except in the scholiast’s 
brain. Erfurdt, indeed, observing 
that the Pallas Alalcomeneis be- 
longed to the little village of that 
name (Paus. Beot. c. 33.) and not 
to Thebes, adopts the Ismenian Pal- 
las of the scholiast: but was it 
likely that a deity so important 
(ibid.) should be worshipped ex- 
clusively in a small village and not 
find her way to the metropolis of - 
the country? Dissen (Comment. 
Pind. p. 465.) has taken, I think, 
a more just view of the subject. 
“ Though the epithet of Alalcome- 
neis, i. e. Propulsatriz,” says that 
writer, ‘may be derived from the vil- 
lage of that name, where the goddess 
had a very ancient worship, yet it is 
highly probable that the name of the 
village itself was derived from the 
still older name of a ‘ Pallas Pro- 
pulsatrix ;’ the word dAadceiy being 
that which would come first into 
a Greek mind, whenever the term 
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vaots, ex ‘Iopnvou re pavreig o1 dG. 


is was mentioned.” 
And sarely if the Thebans m their 
present calamity wanted, as we shall 


su tly see they did want 
(infr. 159.), an Athené of purest 
wether to their poisoned at- 


mosphere, they no less needed an 
« Athené Propalsatrix” to drive the 
fiery Ares, or originator of the 
pestilential into the sea. 
(Infr. 195.) In quality of Onca, 
the goddess coald cowe to the ex- 
pulsion of the same Ares with 
power equally great; buat to make 
that evident, we must first 
look imto the derivation of the name. 
Pausanias having covducted bis Cad- 
mus to the spot, where by oracular 
direction the Cadmean citadel was to 


which this Athené bears, bemg a 
word f,” 


(Pausan. IX. c.12.) Wh 


therefore we derive the word with 
Valcknaer and Sickler from Phee- 
nician (Creuz. II. 701.) or Hebrew 
terms (Cadmos, p. So.), implying 
all that is lofty and gigantic, whether 
applied to person or mind, we pro- 
vide as formidable an assailant for 
Ares in the Pallas Onca, as in the 
Pallas Alalcomeneis. See further on 
the word Cr. Symb. II. 21. 263. 
699-703. 741. and cf. infr. v. So. 
Ib. "Iopyvov. Leaving the reader 
to collect from Boeckh, Dissen, Tafel 
and Ellendt, the difficulties which 
they have had to encounter with this 
(mythical) son of Apollo, my limits 
oblige me to hasten as quickly as 
possible to my own considerations 
of the name, considerations 80 novel 
that I fear they will be thought to 
add to the embarrassments of the 
question instead of relieving them. 
From various causes, however, the 
autuorities for which will be pre- 
seuily Jaid before tbe reader, I have 
little besitation in saying, that to 
this name we are to look for a num- 
ber of myths, connecting the Phe- 
nician KEsmux with the Grecian 
Apollo; adding as a , that 
these myths, if better developed than 


or ought to be read. (Creuz. II. 293. 699.) The 
Walz, the recent editors of Pausanias, have now settled the 


in and 
and the former reading has accordingly been admitted into their text. 
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I have the means of doing, would be 
found to establish a strung commu- 
nity of practice between the three 
great oracular institutions of Greece, 
viz. those of Thebes, Olympia, and 
Delphi. That the names of Jsmenos 
and Melia (his admitted mother) are 
closely connected with that of Cad- 
mus, and consequently are of Phe- 
nician origin, no one acquainted with 
that Pindaricfragment which vrought 
upon its youthful author the smiling 
rebukes of bis fair contemporary 
Corinva (Boeckh. Fgmm. Pind. p. 
560.) can for a moment doubt; but 
before we proceed to the Pindaric 
ode, which would remove any such 
doubts if they still existed, let us 
advert briefly to another branch of 
Pindaric poetry, and to the festival 
for which it was composed; the 
Ismenium, or temple of Ismenos, 
being closely connected with both. 
The strains themselves, being sung 
by a chorus of virgins, as they tra- 
versed the streets of Thebes on their 
way to the Ismenium, bore generally 
the. name of Parthenia (Boeckh’s 
Fgmm. 589 sq.), even when meant 
to grace the fdaphnephoric festival. 
That this festival, of which Proclus has 
given so curious an account, (Chre- 
stom. 347.) was essentially Phe- 
Nician in its nature, however it may 
have found its way into Thessaly, 
no one can doubt, who is aware how 
deeply solar and planetary worshi 

entered into Phoenician religion (cf. 
infr. 190.), and who observes what 
constituted the great attraction of 
_ the daphnephoric festival, viz. emble- 
matic representations of the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and the 365 por- 
tions of the solar year, all these being 
grafted on an olive-stem, (of which 


more in another place.) With the 
youth, beauty, and high birth of the 
person who bore this singular em- 
blem, we have nothing further to 
remark, except that with high birth 
on the bearer’s part, some degree of 
opulence must have been united, the 
office of daphnephoros obliging the 
youth or his relations to deposit in 
the Ismenium a golden tripod. That 
these tripods again bring us into 
connexion with Cadmus and his 
birth-place, the joint testimony of 
Herodotus (V. 59. cf. Paus. Bosot. 
c. 10.) aud Pindar alike suffice to 
shew; but our limits restrict us to 
that testimony which may be de- 
rived from the 11th Pythian ode of 
the latter. This ode, confessedly 
the most difficult of any which occurs 
in the Pindaric writings (Boeckh’s 
Explic. p. 337.) was written in 
honour of Thrasydeus, a Theban 
youth, and apparently a Kadpoyen}s, 
i. e. a lineal descendant of Cadmus, 
who had been proclaimed victor 
at the Pythian games. The ode 
itself appears to have been sung, as 
the xépos or processional pomp 
moved through the streets of Thebes 
to the Ismenium, there to return 
solemn thanks for the lustre thrown 
on Thebes, the victor and his family, 
by the attainment of this much- 
prized triumph. In allusion to those 
golden tripods of which we have 
previously spoken, the temple, by 
one of those bold expressions so 
familiar to Pindar, is here termed 
“the inmost (ddvrov) treasure of 
golden tripods ; that treasure,” the 
poetadds, “‘which Apolloso especially 
respected, and which he named 
Ismenian, being the seat of true 
prophets.” And now, in addition to 


f Boeckh considers fi t 9. in the Parthenia of Pindar, as part of a da 


hymn sung in the Ismenium. 


hymns, vis. the Parthenian and daphnephoric, see the same learned writer. Fgm. 
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other difficulties started by com- 
mentators, commence those which 
we have brought upon ourselves by 
our Phenician leanings. Whoever 
else may have been worshipped at 
this temple, it is evident that Melia, 
the acknowledged mother of Isme- 
nos, had a particular respect paid 
her in it; since upon this occasion 
the daughters of the ancient Cad. 
mus, and the mother of Hercules, 
are invited to attend her there, 
“‘ after usual wont” (Tafel, Dilucid. 
Pind. p. 954.) ; the same ladies, as 
_ J understand the text with Boeckh, 

bemg subsequently invited to join 
her in a solemn hymn of even- 
ing praise to the Delphian god, by 
whose assistance Thrasydzus was 
supposed to have gained his glo- 
rious triumph. Who then was this 
Melia? That she was of Phenician 
origin, her close connexion with the 
Cadmean family would at once lead 
us to ; and when in the 
Theogony of Hesiod we find a family 
of Meda: Noppar, belonging by their 
joint etymology, as well as the com- 
pany in which they are found, to 
principles of fulness, fruitfulness and 
humidity; and when we further re- 


with the seven Cabiri formed the 
eight sons of the Pheenician fire-god 
Sydyk (Cr. IJ.158.), and who in 
Phoenician mythology is either a sux, 
or a solar incarnation. Between this 
Esmun and the Greek word [smenr, 
there is no difference of sight or 
sound which ought to startle an 
etymologist; and if to the Pindaric 
god we may be allowed to apply a 
canon, which Sickler has so skilfully 
applied to the deities of Hesiod’s 

Theogony, viz. that the final es and 
os in their names is but an equiva- 
lent for the Semitic, tw (Oos) and 
w (Os), i. e. power, strength, firm- 
ness, splendour (‘‘ Cadmus,” p. 21.), 
the difference vanishes altogether, 
Ismen-os, under that view, signifying 
Esmux the solar power, or Esmuz the 
solar splendour. Secondly, that un- 
der the Ismenian Apollo is to be com- 
prehended a double solar worship, 
amicably settled (perhaps after some 
previous conflict like that between 
the Bacchic and Apollinean worships) 
in a common temple, of which the 
adytum was appropriated to the 
Pheenician, and the great body of 
the temple to the Grecian branch of 
worship. It is satisfactory to me to 
be able to add, that the above idea © 
of identity between Esmun and 
Ismenos had at all events crossed 
the brain of the writer most con- 
versant with such subjects (Creuz. 
II. 159.), though the learned writer 
has nowhere to my knowledge en- 
tered into any reasoning, or de- 
veloped his ideas upon the subject. 
But—for alas! we have not yet con- 
cluded—why was the mother of Her- 
cules brought into this company of 
Cadmean heroines, (jpeides orpa- 
rév,) “‘ to hymn with consentient 
voice the Delphian god?” It will be 
remembered that one of our posi- 
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- of the Ismenian and Delphic. 
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Bubav er’ ovy ota re owiov aadou, 


tions at the commencement of these 
observations was, that the myths 
connected with Ismenos, if com- 
pletely developed, would tend to 
establish a certain community of 
religious practices between the three 
great oracular institutions of Thebes, 
Delphi, and Olympia. Now without 
troubling the reader with myths of 
the Esmun-Hercules, he must be ill 
acquainted with the Pindaric writ- 
ings, if he does not know, that not 
only were Olympian rites and fes- 
tivals originally instituted by the 
Theban Hercules, but that one of 
the first proceedings of that insti- 
tution was to change the mode of 
delivering oracular predictions at 
Olympia, that change being made in 
strict conformity with the usages 
What 
those usages were, and what the 
consequent change introduced by 
Hercules was, will be understood by 
@ note almost immediately following, 
and that at v. 182. See also v. 223. 

Ib. pavreios (serving for prophetic 
purposes.) adject. = pavrexds. Pind, 
Olymp. VI. 6. Pyth. XI. 11. V. go. 
Eurip. Ion. 130. &c. 

Tb. omodg, ashes: * equivalent to 
altar, according to the Scholiast, to 
temple, according to Dindorf. Jf all 
the temples above mentioned, had 
been visited for supplicatory pur- 
poses, Dindorf’s version, though cer- 


_ tainly a striking proof of part taken 


for a whole, might perhaps have 
stood. But was the Ismenium visited 
for that purpose ? Was it not rather 


for the purpose of prying into futurity 


on this occasion? Thucydides, with 
whom the poet will be found closely 
to harmonize in his account of the 
Theban plague, informs us that, 
during the Aétic, both modes of pro- 
ceeding took place, as might mdeed 
have been expected. (II. 47. dca re 
wpos lepois Ixerevoay f payrelass xa rois 
rowvros éxypnoavro, wavra dveeAn hy.) 
But how were future events collected 
at the Ismenium? By the flame 
which rose from the sacrificed ani- 

mal, say learned men (Cr. II. 163. _ 
Boeckh Pind. Explic. 152. 9.); the 
testimony of Herodotus (VIII. 134) 
being appealed to as a confirmation 
of this opinion. But Herodotus, as 
Schweigheuser has shewn, does not 


necessarily say any such thing. The 


historian, speaking of the mode in 
which the Apollo Ismenius delivered 
his answers, observes, xardwep dy 
"Odupaly, lpoias abrdébe xpnornpudferas, 
“he delivers his answers there, as 
he does at Olympia,” (not verbally, 
or by written papers, or by dreams, 
&c. but) “by means of victims,” 
leaving his readers, whom he sup- 
poses perfectly acquainted with the 
fact, to draw their own inferences. 
That no oracular response was drawn 
from the flame of the Ismenian altar, 
we should be the last to deny (cf. 
infr. 182.), but that among the multi- 
tudinous contrivances of the ancients 
for oe into &futurity, and more 

cularly of the people from whom 
Cadmus came, that the ashes should 
have been wholly neglected, seems 
hardly conceivable. I contend there- 
fore that the word owodds may here 


® Van Dale de Idolatr. 370. 440. Asana IV. 377. Creus. Symb. I. 188, IT. 411. 


h Cf. Deut. XVIII. 10, 11. 
rated were meant to warn the Jews 


That the various species of divination here commemo- | 
nst the 


of their neighbours, there can 


agai practices 
be little doubt. In the second edition of Sir W. eee, be found a 


detailed account of those 
that work. He has not 
by the sacrificial ashes was among them. 


ices, which 


the present writer was to append to 
volume at hand, and does not remember whether divination 
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be taken in its original sense; and 
in so contending, I am happy to 
find that I do not quite stand alone, 
as in looking into Miller's “‘Dorians” 
for another purpose, it was my lot 
to drop upon the following passage. 
‘* The identity of the Bootian with 
the Delphian worship of Apollo was 
particularly striking in the temple of 
Ismene (?) at Thebes... . Tripods 
were the sacred vessels in both 
temples, though never employed in 
the latter for the purpose of pro- 
phecy. In later times the priests 
were contented with observing omens 
from the flame and askes of sacri- 
fices, like the supxdos of Delphi.” 
I. 263. (Engl. Trans.) Omitting 
for the present any objection which 
may be derived from the augural 
practices of Tiresias to this assertion, 
I have only to add, that if the Scho- 
liast, when rendering the word owo- 
dds by Bepds, meant an alfar made of 
the ashes of sacrificed victims, as the 
altar of Juno of Samos, that of Apollo 
Spondius—where another singular 
mode of divination was practised— 
(Paus. Boot. c. xi.) or that of Zeus 
Olympius (Paus. Eliac. c. 13.), his 
view of the matter is far more to 
the purpose than that of my learned 
predecessor, Dindorf. 

23. cadevew. Metaph. from a ship 
tempest-tost. 

Ib. dvaxovdifes, to hold up ites 
head. Metaph. from a ship nearly 


Ib. «xdAvé. Hesych. gos 8¢ Zu Spva 
(the germen of plants not yet opened) 
dxodiddéace rovs xaAveas, nos O¢ BAac- 
Thpara. 

Ib. xdAvéw éyxapmas. By these 
terms I think is to be understood 
the calyx with the fruit-bud formed 
in it. This interpretation will bring 
the Theban plague, like the Attic, 
(of which it is evidently meant to be 
a counterp?’t) t> that period of the 
year, whe.. -oring is ended, but 
summer not iully commenced, and . 
when all is full of promise as well as 
beauty. The splendid fruits of Thebes 
are alluded to in a fragment of Pin- 
dar (Hyporchem. fr. 3.), where, after 
observing in what countries different 
articles are best procured, as dogs 
from the Spartan Taygetus, armour 
from Argos,&c. he adds, but a chariot-- 
is best obtained O7Baiay dwd yas dyAa- 
oxapwov. For the-construction, see 
Bernhardy’s Wissenschaft. aa 
der Griech. Spr. p. 102. 

Tb. xdAuxes xBowds. Wunder com- 
pares Phil. 707. iepais yas o. ‘pos. A 
better way perhaps would be to con- 
sider Govds as nearly redunCant, 
like yjs, Cid. Col. 669. and else- 
where. : 

26. Bovréposs Gyédas i. €. dyéAas 
Body vepopevev. Matth. §. 446. 3. c. 

Ib. récocow aydvas yuvaxeéy. Par- 
tus sive fetus multerum nondum edits. 
Wounp. Hesiod, denouncing the 
vengeance of heaven on a city where 
injustice prevails, says, in that bitter . 
language which he could assume at 
will, 
row & otpardéey péy’ tmfyaye wipe 

Kpooiee, ; ; 
Aupsdy duov ual owuder awopbweGoves 

32 Aaoi. 
ob8¢ yuraiaer vicrovow. 

Op. et Dies 240. 
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dyovois yuvaixay’ év & Oo muphopos Geos 
oxy as éAavvet, Aouos ExOurros, woAw, 
ug’ ob xevoura: Sopa Kadpeiov, pédras & 


"Audns orevayois Kal yoows wAouricerat. 30 


Ocoton prev vuv oun icovpevov a” eyo 
avd’ olde waides ECoperO’ edeorior, 
avdpav S€ mparov év Te cupopais Biov 
xpivovres éy Te Satpovay EvvadAayais’ 


ds y e&éAvoas, aoru Kadpeiov porwr, | 35 . 


27. é 8 (% & Buttm. Gr. Gr. 


II. 300. note 8). oxnwas. i. e. dvoxn- 
Was gl. dmoxnyas, Bapdws curecer. 
Thucyd. II. 47. (de peste) Acyopevoy 
per xai mpdrepoy rroddaxéce éyxarackn- 
wa. Lucret. VI. 1139. Nam pe- 
nitus veniens /®gypti e  finibus 
ortus, | ... incubuit tandem populo 
Pandionis. Cf. Trach. 1087. 

Ib. rupddpos, violent heat, or fever- 


bringing. Thucyd. II. 49. ra 8¢ evrds. 


ovrws éxaero, wore pyre Toy way 
Aerray luariov nal cwddvwv ras ext- 
Boras pnd’ GAdo re f yupvol avexer Oat, 
Lucret. VI. 1166. Intima pars ho- 
mini vero flagravit ad ossa: | fla- 
gravit stomacho flamma, ut forna- 
cibus intus. Boccaccio observes, 
that in the plague of Florence, the 
greater | number died without fever: 
‘‘e i piu senza alcuna febbre, o altro 
accidente morivano.’ 

Ib. 6eds. Why Mare appears in 
a future verse (190) as the god in 
whom this scourge is personified, we 
shall endeavour to explain when that 
passage comes before us. The 
reader, who wishes to know how 
severely the Thebaid and other parts 
of Beeotia must have suffered from 
this scourge in earlier periods, will 
observe the incidental remarks in 
Pausanias (Beeotics cc. 5. 8. 23. 36. 
38 &c.). 


28. craves agitat, Ex. Pind. Isth. 
IV. 10. dddore & ddAoios ovpos | way- 
vas avOpowous éxaiccwy édavve, Aj. 
275. xewds re Aumy was dAnAaras Kany. 

29. 8épa. Schol. wéAss. Dindorf 
notices this as a remarkable use of a 
noun singular for a noun plural. 
On the particle 3’ as terminating 
this verse, see Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 160. 
p- 256. 

30. “Ans. On the mode of 
writing this word, consult Ellendt : 
for other particulars, see Thudichum 
I. 223. aud Reisig’s Enar. p. 190. 

31. ob« lcovpevoy ( xpivoyres) od, 
non eum te judicantes, gui dits @qui- 
paretur. Err. 

32. épeorine i, ce. emi ry dorig 
(Matth. Gr. Gr. 446, 8.), here: on 
the steps of the altar. 

33. ocuphopal, common occurrences 
of life. 

34. évvadAayal, extraordinary in- 
terpositions of the deity, more par- 
ticularly in the case of the Sphinx. 

25. éxAvew. Tollendi componendive 
et fiaiendi vis adsignificatur. Ext. 
Trach. 653. viv 8 “Apns olorprels | 
éEdivo’ driwovoy dyépay. Cf. infr. 
39!- 

Ib. dory Kadyeiov. cf. Pausan. 
cc. 5.7. Aschyl. Sept. c. T.47. 527. 
dd Kadpov. Ib. 74. 113. 126. 289. 
1007. 1078, 

c 
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cal rand ug’ npav ovder efedas 3Adov 
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ixerevopey Oe TavTes OLE TPOTT POToL 
GAKny TW evpEly Hiv, etre Tou Oeay 
gnpnv axovoas er’ am’ avdpos olaGa wou" 
@s Toiow éureipot Kai Tas Evpopas 


Giouas 6p padiora trav BovAevparov. 


45 


if’, & Bporay apr, avopOwcoy rod. 
18, vAGBHOnT* ws oé viv pev TE 77 
curnpa KAyXe THS wapos mpoPupias” 


36. dodov, Sphingis sc., because 


Gpas yéveo xpvepoio Scut. Herc. 28. 
Shpa beviow | as rv aA 

on Seen gurevoy. Pind. Pyth. IIT. © 
12. jpea savrodaway GAxtnpa vovcer, 
Py g¢ayyny, oracular response. Cf. 


Ib. awd belongs to rov Gedy as well 
as avipés. Cf. infr. 94. 123. 637. 
734. 763. 1349. Ced. Col. 1561. 
Antig. 1176. Trach. 766. Phil. 334, 
and other places. 

44. row duseipnow, those who 
have had much experience. 

44,5. ras Lvpopas rev Bovdeupa- 
vew (évexa gl. MS. Pal.), the issues of 
their consultations. Musgrave com- 
pares Thucyd. I. 140. ras fvpdopas 
(Schol. Tis dwoBdoes) rév spaypdrev. 


teritu eam defende. Ex. Wunder 
thinks it is rather to be referred to 
pestle petra Ve 49 cave 
tibi, ne meminerimus, &c. 

48. spo6vpias, promptitude to ren- 
der assistance. Elmeley prefers spo. 
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oravres T €5 OpOoy Kai TrevovTes VOTEpOV’ 
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dAN achareig rHvd avopSwcor row. 
Cpt yap Kal rnv Tor’ aici TUyny 


WAPETYES Hiv, Kal Taviv ios yevou. 


as etrep aptes THadE yas, Momep Kpareis, 


‘Evy avdpaow KdAduov 7 Kevns Kpareiv. 


55 


e x Wap y , »y “ 
- @S ovdey EOTLY OUTE TUPYOS OUTE VaAvs 

4 ) a Q o w 

épnuos avdpay un Evvoixovvrwr éow. 


pnOias, and is strongly supported in 
this reading by Eber and Kayser. 
(Acta Sem. Phil. 70.) The con- 
struction, which supposed évexa to 


be here understood, does not seem: 


sufficiently refined for the modern 
grammarians. Cf. Wunder. 

49, 50. ‘* Let not our reminis- 
cences of your sway be to the effect, 
that it once placed us in an erect, 
i. e. in @ prosperous condition, and 
subsequently in a prostrate one.” 

49- pepvppeba. Erfurdt gives as 
references for this grammatical form 
Fischer ad Weller II. 420. Schneider 
ad Xenoph. Cyrop. 1, 6, 3. Anab. 
1,7, 5- Hermann refers to Butt- 
mann in Mus. stud. antiq. I. p. 239 
sq. and Gr. Gram. 1. p. 442. 

50. és dp6dv == dpbas. infr. 696. 
yar kar’ cpOdv obpicas. Triptol. I. 1. 


és va defid, dextrorsus. Trach. 347. 


Triptol. IX. 7. 

51. dodadeig xx dogaddés. cf. inf. 
1526. Wunder aptly compares 
Antig. 162. rd pév 87 wddews (i. €. 
riv wé\w) dodades Geol | rod odAp 
celcavres SpOwcay wads. ' Translate : 
place the city in an erect and secure 
position. See also the same learned 
writer ad Philoct. 1126. 

_—-§ 2. Spwhe aloiy, with favourable 
omen. Hes. Op. et Dies, 826. dp»as 
xpivey. In his fourth Pythian ode, 


Pindar exhibits the seer Mopsus ap- 
parently as embarking the assembled 
host by means of actual birds, in- 
stead of augural omens. 337. xal pd 
ol | pdvris dpvixeoct nat xrdpowws beo- 
spony lepois | MéWos dpSace orpa- 
rév wpéppov. The same ode, besides 
the metaphorical sense, furnishes 
the epithet attached in our text. 
Ib. 3.4. xeivos dpves derehevrdoes peyadap 
wodiav | parpéwokww Onpay yerccbat. 
Ib. 40. aiccov 3° di of Kpoviev Zevs' 
wratnp exdayfe Bpovray. Ib. 350. dx 
vepéwv d¢ of avyraice Bpovras atcvoy 
Pbéypa. See also on this subject 
the poet’s fifth Ishmian ode, 70 aq. 
Ib. ruxnv, lot, good fortune. 

53- laos=dpoos Schol. shew your- 
self the same as you did formerly. 
55+ Cf.Wunder ad Philoct. v. 825. 

56. ov8ev, of no value. (Cf. Eurip. 
Phoen. 452.607. Here. F. 314.635.) 
(For sentiment the Scholiast com- 
pares Alczeus: dvdpes xdhews wipyos 
dpnios (cf. Mas. Crit. I. p. 426.), and 
Demosthenes: dvdpes yap wéAas, cad 
ov retxn. 7 

57. wa yyrev. * Additum 
est 3) Evvotxovvreay eo modo, quo s0- 
lent Greci rem efficiendam vel ef- 
fectam verbig adjungere.” Hunx. 
See also El. in voc. yy. p. 108. 

Ib. fr. For examples of the 
word thus used, see Exz. I. 544. 

ca 3: % 
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OI. @& waides oixrpot, yywra KovK cyvoTa p01 
- wpoonrAbeS ipeipovres. eD yap ol8 Ore 
VOUETE WAYTES, KAL VOTOUVTES, WS EYO . 60 
OUK €aTW Upav GoTIs E& ixoU VOTE. 
To pey yap aed aAyos eis ev epXeTa 
povoy xa avrov, Kovde” GAdAov’ 4 O Eun 
yu) wodw Te Kape Kal a” Opod oTEveL. 
wor ovx inven y edSovTa p ekeyeipere, . 65 
GAN tore wOAAG pev pe Saxpvoavra Sn, 
woAAas 5 odous €APovra dpovridos wAavois. 
qv 8 & oxomay evpirxoy taow povnr, 
Tauryy enpata. maida yap Mevoixews 
Kpéovr’, éuavrod yauBpov, és ra TvOixd 70 


58. yord coin adyvera. FEzsta- 
thius ad Il. Z. 333. (car aivay.. 
ov” icp aivay) compares this and 
El. 929. 930s ob8é pyrpi dvoxepys. 
1078. ore re rou Oaveiy xpoundys vb 
ve py Brcwew éroiga. Add Cid. Col. 
397- Hforra Bato xotxi pupiov xpévov. 
Aj. 289. dxAnros of tx’ dyyaher 
ednbeis. Hes. Theog. 551. you p 00d" 
yyvotnoe Sddov. 

60. vovovuvres. Attice for vocour- 
ver, Exus. No: says Hermann: 


" perourres ov vooeire €£ igov as eye. 


To shew that this is to be under- 
stood without exception, the speaker 
changes his turn uf speech, and 
BAYS, ova coriy ipaw sons. Cf. Wund. 
ad (Ed. Col. 543. 

62. eis e’. Elmsley’s reading of 
é» from Trin. Mosq. has been adopted 
by Herm. and Ellendt. 

64. erdévey, in a transitive sense, 
occurs also (Ed. Col. 1709. del mae 
Sppa oe rod’ épév oreves Saxpuer. Phil. 


338. newer erive. 


. 65. tarp 7 evdevra. Said of a- 


pereon resting m the utmost security. 


eee ee 


The addition of the noun, as Erfurdt 
remarks, gives intensity to the sig~- 
nification of the verb by reiterating 
the notion in which the primary force 
of the sentence is employed. Cf. Phil. 
55- 225. Ged. Col. 1625. Eur. Herc. 
F. 1034. 1060. Schefer, who had 
proposed to read uwvov, has since re- 
turned to the original text, which is 


‘ confirmed by Eustath. 712,17. See 


notes on the subject by Wunder, 
here and at Cd. Col. 302. 431. 

67. woddas 8 «.r.é. “ Having 
gone over modes or ways of 
curing this evil in my mental wander- 
ings.’ SCHOL. woAAas yoopns emBodas 
€y ry oxeves wavepevos FAGoy, Cas ob 
a.v.é. Cf. Eurip. Orest. 625. 

Ib. gporridos wAavos. Wunder 
compares infr. 727. Wuxys sAaynpe. . 

Ib. wAavos for sAdvy7. Scoot. The 
latter word is always used by Aischy- 
lus, sAdvos by Soph. In the remains 
of Euripides, w\avy occurs once 
(Rhad. fr. I. 8), wAdves frequently. 

70. dpavrev yapSpor. The empha- 
sis which C&dipus lays on these 
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ereua DoiBov Sopa, as ribo 6 te 


Spav 7 


ri hoveav tHvde pucaiuny modu. 


Kal we jpap on Evpperpovpevov xpovp 
Aurel Ti Mpagael. Tov yap elxoros Tépa 


Sad 4 a“ 4 o 
ameoTt WAEu TOU KabnKovTos xpovov. 


75 


Gray © ixnrat, tThvair’ éyo Kaxos 
pn Spay av ety wav’ do’ ay Sndoi Geos. 


words, shews his paternal interest in 
his subjects. -He has sent no ordi- 

person to consult the Delphic 
oracle, but the brother of his royal 
consort. The wide extent in which 
the Greek writers used the words 
yauBpes and mevbepds has been ob- 
served by Brunck. 

91. frepwa.. ds nbd. Cf. infr. 
555° 730. 780. 791. 843. The 
grammatical rule on which this con- 
struction depends, is too well known 
to require explanation. 

972. thvde pucaiyny. Branck, re- 
ferring to this shortened vowel be- 
fore the inceptive f in pucaipuny, says, 
‘‘See A’sch. Prom. 235. Sept. ad 
Th. gt. 830. Eur. Suppl. 380. 
Bacch. 1336. some of which still 
require emendation.” Laur. a. ryvd" 
épvcapny. Par. 467. ryvd" épvcalyny. 

73-4pap Eupperpovpevos, measuring 
the present day or time. Herodot. 
IV. 158. cupperpyodperos ri spn 
ris nudpns. Cf. infr. 963. 

_ Ib. xpovp, with the time which 
such a journey requires. Err. xpdévp 
(rot ameivas). WuNnpb. Thudichum com- 
putes the distance between Thebes 
and Delphi at 24 ‘‘ Wegstunden.” 

74. Aumei te spdooce. We shall 
assist the dramatic illusion, if we 
suppose CEdipus to pause here, and 
exhibit by his gestures some of those 
feelings of suspicion in regard to 
Creon, which afterwards break out so 
violently on his part. Erfurdt for 


construction compares infr.155. a{o- 
pevos, rl por—dtavioes ypeos. Aj.794. 
dore'p ddiver, ri ons. Eurip. Hee. 
185. depaive, rl wor’ dvacrévess. Vid. — 
Schef. ad L. Bos. p. 580 sq. 

Ib. rot elxdros wépa, ultra quod 
equum est. Musca. | 

76, 7. thvxaira x.t.é. If the 
Greek dramatists had some disad- 
vantages in bringing subjects before 
their audiences, the general bearings 
of which were previously well known 
to the hearers, they also had their 
benefit. In the present play more par- 
ticularly, the ignorance of GZdipus in 
regard to his own actual condition, 
and the knowledge of the audience, 
keep up a perpetual dramatic in- 
terest, and sometimes of the most 
intense kind. The determined tone 
in which the unfortunate monarch 
pronounces these words, may be 
considered as the first of a series of 
dramatic sensations, some of which 
will be occasionally noted, but more 
left to the reader’s own taste and 
feeling. 

77. 8nd0ot, a conjunctive. See 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. §27. not. 2. 
(At the conclusion of this verse, 
some significant gesture on the part 
of the Suppliants apprises the priest 
of Jupiter that Cleon is approach- 
ing. The Scholiast supposes that a 
whisper conveys the news to the 
priest’s ear.) Cf. infr. ad Aapwpds 
dppart, 

- 63 
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78. eis cadde. This is an ambigu- 
ous expression: it may refer to the 
observation last made, to those at 
vv. 73, 2. or to the simpler matters 
about time and distance, 73-5. The 
ambiguity may be avoided by trans- 
lating : well hast thou said. 

79. wpoereixovra, i. €. mpovorei- 
xoorra as in (Ed. Col. 30. 3320. 
Drv. 

80. deaf “Awoddor. Remembering 
that it is a Cadmean who here 

, we are bound to provide him 
with a suitable Apollo. Besides the 
Ismenian Apollo furnished in a pre- 
ceding verse, Pausanias, in his Be- 
otics, supplies us with an Apollo 
Spodius (c. 13.) a Boedromius (ib. 
c. 17.) an Apollo iPtous (ib. c. 23. 
ef. Herodot. VIII. 135), to whom, 
I believe, may be added an Apollo 
Galaxius. (Cr. II. 160.) Leaving 
the reader to make choice between 
these five divinities, a more impor- 
tant question remains; what in the 
mouth of such a person as Cdipus, is 
the meaning of the word Apollo it- 
“It is well known,” says the 
Jearned Symbolist who has just been 
quoted, “how much the Greeks ex- 
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(II. 167.) Recollecting that we are 
here engaged with a family only five 
degrees in descent from the Phe- 
nician Cadmus, we are bound to try 
what Ais language will afford us in 
the matter. Now, as on a former 
occasion (sup. p. 14.) it was found 
that Hesiodean terminations in os 
or es generally signified the power 
of those cosmogenic or K primeval 
deities, to whose names it was ap- 
pended, (the authority of Sickler 
being given for that declaration,) so 
it appears, from the same learned 
writer, that the termination oy» im- 
plies power also, but power more 
particularly used of primeval deities, 
implying light, water, air, breath, 
&c. the termination itself being equi- 
valent to the Semitic yw (Hon), i. e._- 
might or power, particularly pro- 
creative power. (Genes. xlix. 3. Deut. 
xxi. 17. Ps. cv. 36. &c.) The words 
KPONI-QN, YTEPI-QN, TOSEIAE- 
ON, TY#A-QN, &c. will all be found, 
when traced to their respective roots, 
to answer to this canon. For the 
process by which the Greek word 
AIIOAA-QN is thus brought to sig- 
nify ‘the separating and dividing 
power,” or that power by which the 
periods of the year as well as the 
day are seperated and divided, the 
reader is referred to the learned 


“t The gth Fragment in Pindar’s “ Parthenia” evidently relates to this Apollo. 
vir nt Qiang ml eerie peat dnl tera 
iodgvare path 


wal poyods 


ual wove tiv tpucdpaver irdew xevOpiwa xarieye. Dissen'’s Pind. p. 329. 
& Whe does not, when writing on such subjects, miss the German Ur, by which so 


formed, Urkrafien, Uririge, Urmythen, Urenchen, Uriunde, 
solemnity 


are wanted when the primordia rerum are under discussion 3 ye whe wil venters Soe 


tweduce them ? 
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aarnpt Bain Aapmpos @orep Oppare. 


IE. 


GAN eixaoas pev, ndUS’ Ov yap dy Kapa. 


roAvoTedys ©) élpre wayxapirov Sadyns. 
OI. ray’ cicoperOa’ Evuperpos yap as xdvew. 


Sickler himself. (Cadmus, p. 89.) 
See also infr. 162. 

Ib. dvag. As a term of dignity, 

this word has a large range in the 
following drama. We find it applied 
here to Apollo, afterwards to Creon 
(v. 85), to Tiresias (284), to Cedipus 
(276. cf. Ausch. S. c. T. 39. 916. 
1001), and even to the Chorus of the 
' piece (gt1). The reader’s best re- 
source is totranslate according to per- 
sons and circumstances, divine, tllus- 
trious, royal, chiefs of the realm, &c.) 
Finding the term applied toZeus him- 
self by the earliest of Theban poets 
(Hes. Theog. 660. nrAvdaper, Kpdvov 
vid dvaf, dvdeknta sabdyres), we do 
not hesitate to ‘ascribe a Pheenician 
origin to the word, and derive it with 
Sickler and Valcknaer from the Se- 
mitic pw» (anak) signifying, great, 
lofty, &c. (Creuz. II. p. 701.) Pind. 
Ol. XIII. 152. Bapds dvag. 

Ib. ef ydp (i.e. eiBe), O that! Cf. 
sinfr. 863. 

Ib. ey rvxy yé ty. Porson com- 
pares fEsch. Sept. c. Th. 468. ovr 
rexn dé ry. Choeph. 136. ov rixn 
v6 
_ 81. cergp. This union of anoun 
masculine with a substantive as if it 
were an adjective feminine, is less 
remarkable than Ellendt seems to 
consider it. Something like it oc- 
curs in Phil. 1470. Nippas adiaow 
émevédpevos | véorov cerijpas ixérbas, 
Elmsley compares fEsch. Ag. 673. 
Tvxn 8¢ carhp vaiy credovo’ épe{ero. 
Eurip. Med. 360. See also AZschyl.. 
S. c. T. 211. Ellendt renders the 
passage: ufinam bene ominatus, cum 
— fausto nuncio veniat. 


Ib. Aeuspos Supers, As the palace 


of CEdipus stood on the Cadmea, it 
necessarily commanded a very ex- 
tensive prospect. (Cf. Acschyl. Sept. 
c. T. 226. Eurip. Phen. 86-200. 
204.) Creon is consequently for 
some time in sight before he comes 
on the stage. 

82. 430s, welcome, acceptable, with 
good tidings. Infr. 510. dvworks, 
acceptable to the state. Eurip. Phen. 
783. col per yap Hodvs els Adyous adi- 
ferat. Ib. elxdoas, as one may con- 
jecture, Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 545. 

Ib. ob yap av. Supply otherwise. 
Cf. infr. 318. This mode of speaking 
occurs in Hesiod. Op. 43. pyidies 
yap xev xal én’ quarts épydooao. 

83. wodvorepis, largely crowned, 
(sch. Eum. 39. Soph. Trach. 178), 
rrayxdprov Sapyns, (for construction 
see Matth. §. 345.) In proof of this 
custom of wearing a chaplet on the 
head, when an oracular response had 
been favourable, the Scholiast refers 
to the Plutus of Aristophanes, v. 31. 
Brunck adds the reverse case of 
Theseus ap. Eur. Hippol. v. 813. rf 
djra roicd’ dvéoreppat xapa | wAexroios 
PvAdors, Svorux}s Gewpds Sv; andthe . 
case of Fabius Pictor in Livy 
(XXIII. 11.), who, addressing the 
senate, observes, se jussum ab templi 
antistite, sicut coronatus laurea corona 
et oraculum adiisset, et rem divinam 
Secisset, ita coronatum navim ascen- 
dere, nec ante deponere cam, quam 
Romam pervenisset. 

Ib. wayxapwos, dives frugum. Ext. 
perfecundus. Env. Pind. Isth. IV. 
70. wdyxaproy dai y6éva. Pyth. IX.. 
102. wayxdproy purer 

84. Lvpperpos—ées ees, within 
ari laa as Scuom 

C4 


LTOPOKAEOTZ 
avat, épov xndevjie, mat Mevoixéws, 
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ri npilv yas TOU Ocod Gyuny héepwv ; 
KPEON. 
exOAnv’ A€yw yap kat ra Svoop’, ei TUXoe 
.xar’ opOov éfedOovra, mayt ay evtuxeiv. 
OL. éorw &€.roiov rovros ; ovre yap Opacus 


ovr’ ody mpodeioas cipt TE ye viv Aoyy. 


“ 4 a 
KP. ei ravde yon es wAnoialovrwv KAveww, 
Erowpos etmeiy, etre Kal oTeixew Tw. 


OI. és wavras avda. tavde yap whéov depo 


eix €ors paxpay, GAN éyyvs, cai perpoy 
éxev rou axovey, da rd wAnciow ye- 
veo Gas, 

85. dudv xpSevxpa = épds andeorys. 
Brunck compares Earip. Orest. 479- 
S xaipe cai ov, Mevedews, xndevp’ 

Phen. 298. a beyycran (i. e. 3 hes 
vets) raw "Aynvopos rixvev. Cf. infr. 
32 

86. dnpny, oracular response. infr. 

158.dyBpore Gdpa. 475.Zdapwe yap— 


87. dvedopa. Scuor. dsvodnpa. 
Coupling this notice of the Scholiast 
with the preceding references, I un- 
derstand, oracular responses, hard or 
difficult in their enunciation. Ellendt 
prefers a different scholium, viz. ra 
ee (dtaxparrew), things difficult to 


88. xar’ cpbdv (cf. infr. 695) é&ép- 
xeeGat, to come out rightly tn the end. 
infr. 1011. raphiew ye pa pot SoBos 
€faby capes. xar’ es éfedOciy = 
efopbevcba. Wun 


Tb, wivre (uligue) dv ebrvyeiv (se~ pede 
cundis equiparanda). Ev. For exam- 
ples of oblique infinitives formed 
by & for potential optatives, see the 

same lexicographer I. 131. 
89. vredwes. The Scholiast un- 


derstands this word in its com- 
mon acceptation ; Ellendt translates 
oracle, prediction. In this latter 
sense, cf. Trach. 822. rovwos ro Geo- 
upéwov—ras wadarparov: mpovoias. (Ed. 
Col. 630. ratra nal roair’ én (CEdipi 
preedictiones)—reAéw. Pindar Pyth. 

IV. 15. Mydeias ros. 100. Mydeias __ 
inten ovixes. Tyrteus fr. 8. #oiSov 
dxovoarres Lvberdber, olxad? fvexay | 

paryreias re Oeow nai redéevr’ wea. Thu- 
cyd. II. 54. 

QO. TH ye viv Adye. ‘“* Neque bonus 
animus mihi factus neque metus mihi 
sermone tuo injectus est.” Wunp. 
‘« Dativus h. 1. causam indicat. Vid. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 403. c.” Enr. 
Cf. Wund. ad (Ed. Col. 735. See 
also Herc. F. 963. 

Qi. revde rAnoca(évrey, in the pre- 
sence of these persons. Enrip. Pho:n. 
923. = sapdévros dijra voc Touro 


92. " Sreigee (elyi),; then, with 
Elmeley : eire cat oreixew foo xpp las, 
crocuses elps xal revro Spay. Eurip. | Ion 
1120. wervopévas yap, el Oaveiy nyas 

, | Fro Sv Oavowper, «ff spay 
‘bor, ‘(supply with Heath: fio» d» 
tener.) 

93. é wavras abda. Scuor. dfies 
row Bacwuxes fOovs Sypovig ppdlew 
wedeves ... . anges od é wourhs 1d as 
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To TévOos h Kal THs Euns Wuyns Teépt. - 

KP. Adyous’ dv of xovoa Tov Ocod mapa. | 95 
dvoryev nas DoiPos eudavas avat | 
placa xdpas, ws TeOpaypevoy xGovi 
ev THO, eAavve pnd aynxeorov rpépew. 

OL. roim xabapy@; tis 6 rporos ths Evppopas ; 

_ KP. avépndaroivras, 7 pov hovoy madw . dee 
Novras, ws TOO alua xeysatov moAw. 

Ol. soiou yap avdpos ryvde pnvves ruxny ; 


edvoixdy 00s rov Oidirodos, Eres av- 
fo:ro ra ris rpayydias, torepow alriov 
avrov réy xaxay avadatvopdvou. 

94. wéps belongs equally to révde 
and wuxis ; ‘‘ The. concern which I 
feel for these, is greater than that 
which I feel for myself.” 

95. A€yous Gy dicam. infr. 282. 
(Ed. Col. 507. Antig. 1108. Br. 

97- placpa = yudoropa xépas. 
Wonp. Though hypallages of this 
kind abound in Sophocles, we had 
better at present, I think, adhere to 
general meanings: the nature of the 
piacua does not appear till v. 100, 
where it first assumes the shape of 
murder. Cf. Eur. Herc. F. 1233. 
3324. 

97, 8. reOpappevov (born, bred, 
Sostered) év ride x6ovil. (Why all 
these words should be emphatically 
pronounced, the reader’s own good 
taste will suggest to him.) 

98. pnd’ dyne. rpépev. WUNDER : 
“nor foster, i. e. tolerate tt any 
— longer, since it cannot be expiated.” 
Perhaps: much less tolerate it, till tt 
becomes incurable. 7 

99. C&dipus, instead of first ask- 
ing as to the nature of this dreadful 

iit which has been committed 
‘(vie Sr. 7. &) inquires as to the 
mode by which the jiacpa is to be 


purged. Creon replies in the order of 


the questions as they are put to him. 

100. av8pydarovrras (ayjp, éAav- 
yew) sc. “The god has commanded us 
to purge or purify the city, by driving 
the pidoropes into banishment, or 
exacting the usual punishment of 
murder, blood for blood. On the 
word dvdpnAareiy (to drive into ba- 
nishment) cf. Ruhnken ad Tim. 
p: 34- Blomf. Gloss. Sept. c. T. 634. 
infr. 402. 

Ib. gévp gGdvoy Avovras. Eurip. 
Or. 503. xdwe 6 xeivov yevdpevos 
ddve dédvor | Avoes. 

101. 760° alua, this murder (Eurip. 
Phen. 1517. rptcod rad’ aipara vy. 
yova) of which I spake. Infr. 113. 
rpde Gove, the murder which you just 
mentioned. CEd. Col. 898. mpis roverde 


Bwpols, the altar of which I just © 


spake. Cf. Ext. II. 271. “ Hance 
ceedem dixit, quoniam preecedentibus 
verbis satis designavit placpa xépas, 
rebpappevov xbori dv ride, et dévy pd- 
yo wddty Avovras. DinND.  - 

Ib. xesudfes, properly said of stir- 
ring up a storm, here figuratively 
infortunio agitare. Consult Lobeck 
ad Phryn. p. 388. For instances of 
construction, cf. infr. 159. Gd. Col. 
380. 1120. Antig. 260. 413. 

102. wolov——rixyy, i. €. wolov yap 
dvipés dorw We % Tixn, fy pyvia; 


Wonp. 
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KP. qv npr, dvat, Aaios ro ryenov 
yis Thode, mply oe THvd amrevOuvew rodw. 


OL. cow axovav’ ov yap civeiSov yé 7TH. 
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KP. rovrou Oavovros viv erutéehAa cahas 
TOUS aUTOEVTAS xELpt Type TWAS. 

OI. of & ciat ov yps 3 rod Tod evpeOnoerat 
iyvos waAauas Suoréxpaprov airias ; 


KP. & 170 épacxe yj. To dé Gyrovpevoy 


110 


dAwrov’ éxdevyes 5é rapedoupevov. 
OI. worepa & év oixots, 9 vy aypois 6 Aaios, 
9 yas én’ adAns tebe cuurinra hove; 


105. ov yap cociddy yf wa. (A 
sensation through the theatre, the 
auditors knowing what CE&dipus as 
yet did not know.) 

106. ‘“* Cohzrent verba rovrov 6a- 
yévros rovs avrodvras.” DiND. 

Ib. emoreXe. Sch. dvréAdXcra, 
commands. 

107. avroevras == abbévras (airds, 
@vrea), assassins. Consult Valck.Diatr. 
p. 189. Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 120. 

Ib. xerpi repeperr. Infr. 140. adp’ 
dy roavry xeipi ripepely Oedros. 

Ib. ras, whosoever they may be.) 
Bernhardy (Wissensch. Syntax, p. 
441) die etwanigen Thiter. Coll. 
Plat. Soph. 337. c. Add Céd. Col. 
288. Grav 3 é xipsos wapq ris (who- 
ever that sovereign of your's may be). 
ech. 8. c. T. 599. Elmsley and 
Dindorf prefer ru. 

108, wo yas; Cf. infr. 367. 413. 
1309. 1442. &c. Ib. of & Herm. 
Wand. Dind. od’ Ebner e MS. Pa- 
lat. | 

109. Overéxpaprov, difficult to be 
traced. For the shortening of the 
middle syllable in thesis, see Herm. 
ad Orph. Argon. 12. 

110. vd (yrovgevov. Erfurdt com- 
pares Cheremon Stob. 1. 9. p. 336. 


Heer. oix fori oder rev ev avOpe- 
wots, Ors | ov dv xpd (nrovow éfev- 
pioxeras. Brunck, Terent. Heaut. IV. 
3.8. Nihil tam difficile ’st, quin 
quzrendo investigari possiet. 

I11. dxpevyes. ScnHox. Aavédves 

112,13. What! so ignorant after ~~ 
80 many years of marriage with the 
widow of Laius? If authority of 
the highest order could throw a 
shield over so gross a violation of 
dramatic probability, Sophocles 
has received it at the hands of 
Aristotle (A. P. XVIII. 14. XXV. 8. 
ed Herm.) and W. Schlegel (Ueber 
die dram. Kunst. T. 1.182). But 
neither the ancient nor the modern 
critic has perhaps gone to the real 
ground of those violations, which 
meet us more than once or twice in 
the present drama. Where a play 
was acted but once, as was the case 
at Athens, the writer would know. 
ingly hazard a trespass now and 
then, and if detected, he perhaps 
exclaimed, as Fielding or Dryden 
is said to have done, “ ddowre! 
what, have the boobies found it 
out?” But the comic poets, it will 
be said, were at hand, ready to note 
all such trespasses. True: but the 
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ayovots yuvaxay’ év & oO muphopos Geos 

aoxias éAavvet, Aousos ExOrros, wWoAW, 

ug’ ob xevoura: Supa Kadpeiov, pédras & 

"Awdns crevaypois Kat yoots wAouriferat. 30 
Geoios pév vuv ovK toovpevoy a” éyw | 
ovd olde raides Cope’ edeorior, 

avipay dé mparov év Te cupopais Biov 

xpivovres év Te Satpovov EvvadAayais® 


os y' eféAvoas, aoruy Kadpeioy podav, | 35. 


a7. & & (gy 8 Buttm. Gr. Gr. 
II. 300. note 8). ae i.e. dvony- 
Was gl. dmoxnyas, Bapdws cyrecor, 
Thucyd. II. 47. (de peste) Acyspevor 
per xal mpdrepov rroddaxdcre ¢yxaracKy- 
ya. Lucret. VI. 1139. Nam pe- 
nitus veniens /®gypti e  finibus 
ortus, | ... incubuit tandem populo 
Pandionis. Cf. Trach. 1087. 

Ib. srupddpos, violent heat, or fever- 
bringing. Thucyd. II. 49. ra dé évrds 
ovrws édxaero, w@oTe pyre Troy wavy 
Aerrav Ipariov xal owedvav ras éxs- 
Bonds pnd’ GAdo re f yupvol dvexer Oat, 
Lucret. VI. 1166. Intima pars ho- 
mini vero flagravit ad ossa: | fla- 
gravit stomacho flamma, ut forna- 
cibus intus. Boccaccio observes, 
that in the plague of Florence, the 
greater number died without fever: 
“ei piu senza alcuna febbre, o altro 
accidente morivano.’ 

Ib. Oeos. Why Mare appears in 
a future verse (190) as the god in 
whom this scourge is personified, we 
shall endeavour to explain when that 
passage comes before us. The 
reader, who wishes to know how 
severely the Thebaid and other parts 
of Beeotia must have suffered from 
this scourge in earlier periods, will 
observe the incidental remarks in 
Pausanias (Beeotics cc. 5. 8. 22. 36. 
38 &c.). 


28. ¢Aavves agitat. Ex. Pind. Isth. 
IV. 10. dddore 3 addoios ovpos | way- 
ras dvOpowovs éxaicowy ¢davve, Aj. 
275. xeivds re Aury was ¢AnAarat Kaxq. 

29. 8épua. Schol. wé\ss. Dindorf 
notices this as a remarkable use of a 
noun singular for a noun plural. 
On the particle 3 as terminating 
this verse, see Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 160. 
p- 256. 

30. “Addns. On the mode of 
writing this word, consult Ellendt : 
for other particulars, see Thudichum 
I. 223. aud Reisig’s Enar. p. 190. 

31. ob loovpevory ( xpivorres) oe, 
non eum te judicantes, gui dits @qui- 
gehen Err. 

épéorios i, ec. emi ry orig 
(Math. Gr. Gr. 446, 8.), here: on 
the steps of the altar. 

33- ocuphopal, common occurrences 
of life. 

34. évvadAayal, extraordinary in- 
terpositions of the deity, more par- 
ticularly in the case of the Sphinx. 

25. dxrvew. Tollendi componendive 
et jfiniendi vis adsignificatur. Et. 
Trach. 653. viv 8 “Apns olorpnbels | 
é€dAvo’ driwovoy dyépay. Cf. infr. 
391. 

Ib. dorv Kadyeiov. cf. Pausan. 
ce. 5.7. Asschyl. Sept.c. T.47. 527. 
ody Kadyou. Ib. 74. 113. 126. 289. 
1007. 1078, 

c 
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axAnpas aodod Sar pov by rapetxopey, 


kai ra ud 7 


pay ovder éfeBcos mwAcov 


avd exdidayBeis* GAAa mpocOnKy Geod 
reyes vonifer F nuly opOaaa: Biov' 


a a“ ® 4 
viv T, @ Kparictoy wacw Oidcrou Kapa, 
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KETEVOMEY TE WAYTES OLDE TIPOTT poTrot 
GAKny TU evpely Hiv, Etre Tov Oewy 
gnunv axovoas eit’ an’ avdpos ola Oa wou’ 
es Tow éureipowwt Kai Tas Evphopas 


(ous 6pe paducra Tov BovAevparov. 


45 


if, & Bporay apt’, avopPwcov mod. 
if, evAaBnOnT* ws ce viv pev HOE y7 
owrnpa KAytes THS wapos mpoOupias* 


. Eu. auzilivm. gl. Pal. MS. 
. Kayser, editor of the “‘ Acta 
Seminarii Philol. Heidelberg,” pre- 
fers mandatum dei, comparing He- 
rodot. III. 62. Lpyfacwes, ovres pos 
Scem pata To Tos spooeOnna apITypa ; 
4°. xparicroy wacw, omnibus op- 
fimus, i. e. qui ab omnibus optimus 
haberis. WunD. 41. xpéorpowos, sup- 
pliants. The Scholiast supposes the 
speaker to have here fallen at the 


Gpys yéveo xpvepoio. Scut. Herc. 28. 
Spa beoiow | avdpacs r° ddgnorzow 
Gpys dAxripa @urevoy. Pind. Pyth. IIT. 
12. pea wavyrotaway GAKTipa vovrey. 

43- dnunr, oracular response. Cf. 
infr. 86. 


Ib. awd belongs to rov Geé» as well 
as avipés. Cf. infr. 94. 123. 637. 
934. 761. 1349. Cd. Col. 1561. 
Antig. 1176. Trach. 766. Phil. 334, 
and other places. 

44. roinw tumeipoow, those who 
have had much experience. 

44,5. ras as TeP 
vew (évexa gi. MS. Pal.), the issues of 
their consultations. Musgrave com- 
pares Thucyd. I. 140. ras fupopas 
(Schol. ras awoBdéoas) rise apaypydrer. 

Ib. {eeas, having vitality, efficacy, 
certainty. Successu florentes. Musa. 

47. cidaBnbnf, urbi cave, ab in- 
terita eam defende. Ex. Wunder 
thinks it is rather to be referred to 
the words following at v. 49. cave 


tibi, ne meminerimus, &c. 
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apxns de rns ons pndapas peuv@peda 

orayvres T €s OpOov Kai mrecovres UoTEpoy’ 50 
dAX’ arharelg rHVS avopbwaov mow. 

opr yap Kai Thy Tor’ aici Tuxny 


‘4 a Qa a“ wv a 
WAPETKXES piv, Kat Taviv loos yevou. 


€ ” w# a ~ @ a 
as elrep apteas rhode yas, aomep Kpareis, 
. fs 9 a a a “~ a 
Evy avdparw KaAdov 7 Kerns Kpareiv. 55 
- ws ovdey eoriy OTE TrUPyos OUTE vais 
épnpos avdpay un Evvoixovvrwr éow. 


pyOias, and is strongly supported in 
this reading by Eber and Kayser. 
(Acta Sem. Phil. 70.) The con- 
struction, which supposed évexa to 


be here understood, does not seem: 


sufficiently refined for the modern 
grammarians. Cf. Wunder. 

49, 50. ‘ Let not our reminis- 
cences of your sway be to the effect, 
that it once placed us in an erect, 
i, e. in a prosperous condition, and 
subsequently in a prostrate one.” 

49: peprvgpeOa. Erfurdt gives as 
references for this grammatical form 
Fischer ad Weller II. 420. Schneider 
ad Xenoph. Cyrop. 1, 6, 3. Anab. 
1,7, 5. Hermann refers to Butt- 
mann in Mus. stud. antiq. I. p. 239 
sq. and Gr. Gram. 1. p. 442. 

50. és dpdv = dpbés. infr. 696. 
yar car’ cpdy odpicas. Triptol. I.1. 


és ra defid, deztrorsus. Trach. 347. 


Triptol. IX. 7. 

81. dogadeia xx dodadés. cf. infr. 
1526. Wunder aptly compares 
Antig. 162. ra per 3) wédews (i. €. 
ri ww) dodades Geol | wodAgG oddre 
ceivavres Spbwcay wads. ' Translate : 
place the city in an erect and secure 
position. See.also the same learned 
writer ad Philoct. 1126. 

-  -§2- Spmbe aloiy, with favourable 
omen. Hes. Op. et Dies, 826. dp»Bas 
xpivey. In his fourth Pythian ode, 


Pindar exhibits the seer Mopsus ap- 
parently as embarking the assembled 
host by means of actual birds, in- 
stead of angural omens. 337. xai pd 
of | pdvris dpvixercs Kai «Adpoot beo- 
mpontwy lepois | Méyos dpSace orpa- 
roy xpéppov. The same ode, besides 
the metaphorical sense, furnishes 
the epithet attached in our text. 
Ib. 3.4. xeivos Spus derehevrdoes peyadap 
woXiwv | parpéroky Onpay yerecOat. 
Ib. 40. atocov 3° él of Kpovieey Zevs' 
wratnp éxdayfe Bpovravy. Ib. 350. dx 
vepéav d¢ of ayrdice Bpovras atocov 
Pbéypa. See also on this subject 
the poet's fifth Ishmian ode, 70 sq. 

Ib. rvynv, lot, good fortune. 

53+ loos=dpoos Schol. shew your- 
self the same as you did formerly. 


55. Cf.Wunder ad Philoct. v. 825. 


56. obey, of no value. (Cf. Eurip. 
Phoen. 452.607. Herc. F. 314.635.) 
(For sentiment the Scholiast com- 
pares Alczeus: dvdpes wddews wipyos 
dpnios (cf. Mas. Crit. I. p. 426.), and 
Demosthenes: dvdpes yap wéAvas, cat 
ov relyn. 

57+ BY gvvocxovvrey. “ Additum 
est 4) Evvoicouvrey eo modo, quo s0- 
lent Greci rem efficiendam vel ef- 
fectam verbig adjungere.” Hun. 
See also El. in voc. py. p. 101. 

Ib. gow. For examples of the 
word thus used, see Ext. I. 544. 
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wor ou Unva y evdovra yu ekeyeipere, 
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GAN’ tor 


65 


goAAas 5 adous eAOovra povrisos wAavots. 
qv & & oxoray etpirxoy taow porn, 


Taurny expaga. maida yap Mevorxéws 


Kpéovr’, €uavrod yauBpov, és ra TvOixa 


58. yrera coi dyvera. Eusta- 
thias ad Il. Z. 333. (xar’ aivay.. 
od” itp aivay) compares this and 
El. 929. 430s o08é pyrpi dvoxepys. 
1078. oore re rou Gaveiy xpopunbys rd 
ve py Brcwew éroipa. Add Cid. Col. 
397. n£orra Baov xovy! puplou xpévou. 
Aj. 289. dxAnros of ow ayyéhov 
edn Oeis. Hes. Theog. 551. ye p 00d" 
yyvoines Sddor. 

60. vocourres. Attice for vorovr- 
ver, Exus. No: says Hermann: 
' perourres ov voocire €£ toov os eye. 
To shew that this is to be under- 
stood without exception, the speaker 
changes his turn uf speech, and 
gays, ova coriy ipéw Sons. Cf. Wund. 
ad (Ed. Col. 543. 

62. els ev’. Elmsley’s reading of 
é» from Trin. Mosq. has been adopted 
by Herm. and Ellendt. 

64. erdévey, in a transitive sense, 
occurs also Cid. Col. 1709. del yap 
Sppe ce rod" (pee oréve Saxpuev. Phil. 


333. aetwer orive. 


65. Samp 7 edteora. Said of a: 


pereon resting m the utmost security. 


7° 


The addition of the noun, as Erfurdt 
remarks, gives intensity to the sig~- 
nification of the verb by reiterating 
the notion in which the primary force 
of the sentence is employed. Cf. Phil. 
55- 225. Ged. Col. 1625. Eur. Herc. 

F. 1034. 1060. Scheefer, who had 
proposed to read urvov, has since re- 
turned to the original text, which is 


‘ confirmed by Eustath. 712,17. See 


notes on the subject by Wunder, 
here and at CEd. Col. 302. 431. 

67. woddas 8 «. 7. é. ‘* Having 
gone over many modes or ways of 
curing this evil in my mental wander- 
ings.” SCHOL, woAAds yrepns ewBoras 
dy tH oxewvet wavepevos FAG, ews 06 


_«@.v.é Cf. Eurip. Orest. 625. 


Ib. qporridos wAavos. Wunder 
compares infr. 727. Wuxys wAdynua. . 

Ib. wAadvos for wAdvy7. Scoot. The 
latter word is always used by A&schy- 
las, sAdvos by Soph. In the remains 
of Euripides, #\a»y occurs once 
(Rhad. fr. I. 8), wAaves frequently. 

70. duavrov yapSpor. The empha- 
sis which (&<dipus lays on these 


~ 
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ereuyya DoiBov Sapa, os wou 6 re 


Spav 7) 


ri dovav ryvde pucaipny Trodw. 


kal pw jap 75n Evpuerpovpevov xpovep 
Aurel ri rpageet. Tov yap elxoros mépa 


wy o a“ Ud a 
ameoTt AED TOU KabnKovToS xpovov. 


75 


oray © ixyrat, rnviKair’ éyo KaKos 
pn Spav av ety wav’ bo" dy Sndoi Geos. 


words, shews his paternal interest in 
his subjects. -He has sent no ordi- 
nary person to consult the Delphic 
oracle, but the brother of his royal 
consort, The wide extent in which 
the Greek writers used the words 
yauBpés and mevbepds has been ob- 
served by Brunck. 

41. éreppa..dsnvbu8, Cf. infr. 
555+ 730. 780. 791. 843. The 
grammatical rule on which this con- 
struction depends, is too well known 
to require explanation. 

972. rhvde pvoaiuny. Branck, re- 
ferring to this shortened vowel be- 
fore the inceptive f in pucaipny, says, 
*‘See Aésch. Prom. 235. Sept. ad 
Th. gt. 830. Eur. Suppl. 380. 
Bacch. 1336. some of which still 
require emendation.” Laur. a. rqvd" 
épucapny. Par. 467. ryvd’ épvoalpny. 

73- hpap Evpperpotpevos, measuring 
the present day or time. Herodot. 
IV. 158. ovpperpyodperoe rv Spy 
ris nuépns. Cf. infr. 963. 

_ Ib. xpovp, with the time which 
such a journey requires. Err. xpdévp 
(rod amcivas). Wunv. Thudichum com- 
putes the distance between Thebes 
and Delphi at 24 ‘‘ Wegstunden.” 

74. Aumet re wpaooe. We shall 
assist the dramatic illusion, if we 
suppose CEdipus to pause here, and 
exhibit by his gestures some of those 
feelings of suspicion in regard to 
Creon, which afterwards break out so 
violently on his part. Erfurdt for 


construction compares infr.155. a{o- 
pevos, ri por—dLavioes ypeos. Aj. 794. 
dore p ddivay, rl ons. Eurip. Hee. 
185. Sepaive, rl wor’ avacrévess. Vid. 
Scheef. ad L. Bos. p. 580 8q. | 

Ib. rod eixdros wépa, ulira quod 
equum est. Muse. . 

76, 7. ryvueaira wit. é. If the 
Greek dramatists had some disad- 
vantages in bringing subjects before 
their audiences, the gencral bearings 
of which were previously well known 
to the hearers, they also had their 
benefit. In the present play more par- 
ticularly, the ignorance of O£dipus in 
regard to his own actual condition, 
and the knowledge of the audience, 
keep up a perpetual dramatic in- 
terest, and sometimes of the most 
intense kind. The determined tone 
in which the unfortunate monarch 
pronounces these words, may be 
considered as the first of a series of 
dramatic sensations, some of which 
will be occasionally noted, but more 
left to the reader’s own taste and 
feeling. 

77. 8ndro a conjunctive. See 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 527. not. 2. 
(At the conclusion of this verse, 
some significant gesture on the part 
of the Suppliants apprises the priest 
of Jupiter that Cleon is approach- 
ing. The Scholiast supposes that a 
whisper conveys the news to the 
priest’s ear.) Cf. infr. ad Aapwpds 
Sppars, 
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JE. aAX’ cis xadov ov 7 eimas, olde t’ aprins 
Kpéovra mpooreixovra onpaivovot p06. 


OI. avat”AzoAdo», ci yap &v Tuxn ye TO 


78. eis cadé». This is an ambigu- 
ous expression: it may refer to the 
observation last made, to those at 
vv. 73, 2. or to the simpler matters 
about fime and distarce, 73-5. The 
ambiguity may be avoided by trans- 
lating: well hast thou said. 

79. mpooreixovra, i. €. xpovotei- 
xorra as in (ed. Col. 30. 320. 
Dip. 

80. drat “AwodAoy, Remembering 
that it is a Cadmean who here 
speaks, we are bound to provide him 
with a suitable Apollo. Besides the 
Ismenian Apollo furnished in a pre- 
ceding verse, Pausanias, in his Be- 
otics, supplies us with an Apollo 
Spodius (c. 12.) a Boedromius (ib. 
c. 17.) an Apollo iPtous (ib. c. 23. 
ef. Herodot. VIII. 135), to whom, 
I believe, may be added an Apollo 
Galaxius. (Cr. II. 160.) Leaving 
the reader to make choice between 
these five divinities, a more impor- 
tant question remains; what in the 
mouth of such a person as CEdipus, is 
the meaning of the word Apollo it- 
self? ‘It is well known,” says the 
learned Symbolist who has just been 
quoted, “how much the Greeks ex- 
erted their wit and ingenuity to un- 
twist this name out of their own 
language, and it is equally well 
known with how little success.” 
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(II. 167.) Recollecting that we are 
here engaged with a family only five 
degrees in descent from the Phe- 
nician Cadmus, we are bound to try 
what Ais language will afford us in 
the matter. Now, as on a former 
occasion (sup. p. 14.) it was found 
that Hesiodean terminations in es 
or os generally signified the power 
of those cosmogenic or &primeval 
deities, to whose names it was ap- 
pended, (the authority of Sickler 
being given for that declaration,) so 
it appears, from the same learned 
writer, that the termination #» im- 
plies power also, but power more 
particularly used of primeval deities, 
implying light, water, air, breath, 
&c. the termination itself being equi- 
valent to the Semitic yee (Hon), i. e._. 
might or power, particularly pro- 
creative power. (Genes. xlix. 3. Deut. 
xxi. 17. Ps. cv. 36. &c.) The words 
KPONI-QN, YIEPI-QN, TOZEIAE- 
ON, TY@A-ON, &c. will all be found, 
when traced to their respective roots, 
to answer to this canon. For the 
process by which the Greek word 
ATIOAA-QN is thus brought to sig- 
nify “the separating and dividing 
power,” or that power by which the 
periods of the year as well as the 
day are separated and divided, the 
reader is referred to the learned 


‘t The oth Fragment in Pindar’s “ Parthenia” evidently relates to this Apoilo. 
vir eal barge al goers peat ilo Beep teva 


puxets Sadevare 
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cwript Bain Aapmpos worEep Oppert. 
IE. a@AQ cixaoa pev, ndvs* ov yap ay Kapa 
moAvorepys ©) elpire wayxapirou Sapyns. 
OI. ray’ cicouer Oa Evuperpos yap ws xAvew. 


Sickler himself. (Cadmus, p. 89.) 
See also infr. 162. 

Ib. dvag. As a term of dignity, 
this word has a large range in the 
following drama. We find it applied 
here to Apollo, afterwards to Creon 
(v. 85), to Tiresias (284), to Gcdipus 
(276. cf. Asch. 8. c. T. 39. 916. 
100t ), and even to the Chorus of the 
' piece (911). The reader’s best re- 
source is totranslate according to per- 
sons and circumstances, divine, illus- 
trious, royal, chiefs of the realm, &c.) 
Finding the term applied toZeus him- 
self by the earliest of Theban poets 
(Hes. Theog. 660. 7rAvéaper, Kpdvou 
vie dvaf, dvdeknta mabdvres), we do 
not hesitate to ‘ascribe a Pheenician 
origin to the word, and derive it with 
Sickler and Valcknaer from the Se- 
mitic pw (anak) signifying, great, 
lofty, &c. (Creuz. II. p. 701.) Pind. 
Ol. XIII. 152. Boyds dvag. 

Ib. ef ydp (i.e. «iBe), O that! Cf. 
sinfr. 863. 

Ib. év ruxy yé ry. Porson com- 
pares ‘Esch. Sept. c. Th. 468. ot» 
rixn 8¢ ry. Choeph. 136. ody rixn 
rey 

_ 81. cwrnps. This union of anoun 
masculine with a substantive as if it 
were an adjective feminine, is less 
remarkable than Ellendt seems to 
consider it. Something like it oc- 
curs in Phil. 1470. Noppas GAlaow 
émevécuevos | vdcrov curjpas ixéodas. 
Elmeley compares “Esch. Ag. 673. 
Tuxn 8¢ carhp vay credoic’ Biter, 
Eurip. Med. 360. See also Aschyl.. 
S.c. T. 211. Ellendt renders the 
passage: ufinam bene ominatus, cum 
Sausto nuncio veniat. 


Tb. Aaywpds Supars, As the palace 


of CEdipus stood on the Cadmea, it 
necessarily commanded a very ex- 
tensive prospect. (Cf. Auschyl. Sept. 
c. T. 226. Eurip. Phen. 86-200. 
204.) Creon is consequently for 
some time in sight before he comes 
on the stage. 

82. 930s, welcome, acceptable, with 
good tidings. Infr. 510. Hdvmorkss, 
acceptable to the state. Eurip. Phoen. 
783. col pév yap Hdvs els Adyous adi- 
fera. Ib. elxdoas, as one may con- 
jecture, Matth. Gr. Gr. §. §45. 

Ib. od yap dv. Supply otherwise. 
Cf. infr. 318. This mode of speaking 
occurs in Hesiod. Op. 43. pnidios 
yap xev xal é’ yates épydooao. 

83. worvorepjs, largely crowned, 
(Esch. Eum. 39. Soph. Trach. 178), 
wayxdprouv Sapyns, (for construction 
see Matth. §. 345.) In proof of this 
custom of wearing a chaplet on the 
head, when an oracular response had 
been favourable, the Scholiast refers 
to the Plutus of Aristophanes, v. 21. 
Brunck adds the reverse case of 
Theseus ap. Eur. Hippol. v. 813. ri 
dijra voiced’ dvéoreppas dpa | wAexroics 


PvdAAars, dvorux}s Gewpds Sv; andthe . 


case of Fabius Pictor in Livy 
(XXIII. 11.), who, addressing the 
senate, observes, se jussum ab templi 
antistite, sicut coronatus laurea corona 
et oraculum adiisset, et rem divinam 
JSecisset, ita coronatum navim ascen- 
dere, nec ante deponere eam, quam 
Romam pervenisset. 


Ib. wayxapros, dives frugum. Ext. 
perfecundus. Exy. Pind. Isth. IV. 


102. wayxaprey puréy 
84. jreamatnaas ‘tes: within 
convenient distance for hearing. Scu0kn 
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iy ply AKes TOU Oeovd Gyunv hepwr ; 
KPEON. 
éxOAnv’ A€yw yap Kal ra Svohop’, ei TUXoe 
kar’ opOov é&eAovra, mavt’ ay evruxelv. 
OI. éorw S€-roiov rovmos ; ovre yap Opacvs 


ovr ody mpodeioas eiul rp ye viv oye. 


KP. ei ravde xpnCes wAnoiatovray KAvew, 


° Soa # ‘ , ” 
ETOLPLOS ELWEW, ELITE KAL OTELXELY ECO). 


OI. 


oix éors paxpay, GA’ éyyis, cal pérpoy 
éxev rod axove, da 1d xAncioy ye- 
veo Gas. 

85. dude npdevpa = epbe eqdeorie. 
Branck compares Eurip. Orest. 479. 
& xaipe cai ov, Mevédews, xndevp’ éudv. 
Phen. 298. 3 fvyyraa (i.e. d gvy- 
vevis) réw "Aynvopos rixvev, Cf. infr. 
12 

86. dnpny, oracalar response. infr. 
ee uBpore hapa. 475. a 

Paige 723. pypat 
sa aati . Apoll. as dipas xpqe- 


O87. Sse, Scout. dvaodnpa. 
Coupling this notice of the Scholiast 
with the preceding references, I un- 
derstand, oracular responses, hard or 
difficult in their enunciation. Ellendt 
prefers a different scholium, viz. ra 


ewa (Scam, rt difficult t 
Sipe etre adi 


88. xar’ Spbdr (cf. infr. 695) ¢éép- 
xeeBat, to come out rightly t in the 


Ib. wavra (wtigue) dy eiruxeiy (se- 
cundis equi ). Ex. For exam- 
ples of oblique infinitives formed 
by é for potential optatives, see the 
same her I. 131. 

89. vedwes. The Scholiast un- 


|} | 
7 
: of 
’ ” 
t 
' 


és mavras avda. tavde yap TmAéov hepw 


derstands this word in its com- 
mon acceptation ; Ellendt translates 
oracle, prediction. In this latter 
sense, cf. Trach. 822. rovwos rd Geo- 
xpéxov—ras waAdaparov mpovoias. (Ed. 
Col.630. ratra eal rocair’ én (CEdipi 
preedictiones)—reAév. Pindar Pyth. 
IV. 15. Mndeias gros. 100. Mnydelas _. 
(nies orixes, Tyrteus fr. 8. 2oi8ov 
dxovoavres Tvdwrdber, olxad? Evexay | 
pavreias re Geov nai redéevr’ Exea. Thue 
cyd. II. 54. 

90. Th ye viv Adyq. “ Neque bonus 
animus mihi factus neque metus mihi 
sermone tuo injectus est.” Wunp. 
‘¢ Dativus h. 1. causam indicat. Vid. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 403. c.” Erp. 
Cf. Wund. ad C&d. Col. 735. See 
also Herc. F. 963. 

Q1. ravde rAnoa(évrev, in the pre- 
sence of these persons. Earip. Pheen. 
923- Reehet sapévros dra vos rovrov 
$pdow 

92.  eeuuee (elpi),; then, with 
Elmeley : cire cal oreixew gow xpn les, 
érouzds elps xal rovro 8pay. Eurip. Ion 
1120. wexvopevas yap, eb Oavety nyas 

xpedv, | Fotov dv Bavoer, af spay 
pi, ‘(supply with Heath: Po» dy 
@uev.) 


se ds wavras adda. Scuor. dfles 
ros Bacio FOovs Snpovig dpdfew 
wedeves . ... adfes 04 6 woupris rd ds 
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To mévOos 7 Kal THS éuns Wuyns Tépt. a3 

KP. Adyouus’ dy of yxovca rod Geod mapa. , 95 
dvayey npas PoiBos éeudavas avat : 
placa xapas, os TeOpappevov xGovi 
év THO, eAavvew und asnxeotov rpépew, 

OL. role xabapyp ; ris 6 rporos rhs Evudopas ; 

_ KP. avdpndaroivras, 7 hove govoy madw . “465 
Avovras, ws TOO ala xerpatoy moAw. 

OI. zolou yap avdpos ryvde pnvier ruxny ; 


edvoixdy Gos rou Oidimodos, cmos av- 
forro ra rs rpaypdias, v vorepoy alriov 
atrov réy xaxey avapawopevov. 

94. wéps belongs equally to ravde 
and wWuxis ; ‘The. concern which I 
fee) for these, is greater than that 
which I feel for myself.” 

Q5- A€yos’ dy dicam. infr. 282. 
CEd. Col. 507. Antig. 1108. Ba. 

97. placpa = pidoropa xdépas. 
Wunp. Though hypallages of this 
kind abound in Sophocles, we had 
better at present, I think, adhere to 
general meanings: the nature of the 
piacpa does not appear till v. 100, 
where it first assumes the shape of 
murder. Cf. Eur. Herc. F. 1233. 
3324. 

97, 8. reOpappévov (born, dred, 
fostered) ¢v ride xOovi. (Why all 
these words should be emphatically 
pronounced, the reader’s own good 
taste will suggest to him.) 

98. pnd? avnx. rpépew. WuNDBR ? 
“nor foster, i. e. tolerate tt any 
— longer, since it cannot be expiated.” 
Perhaps: much less tolerate it, till st 
becomes incurable. 

99. Cédipus, instead of first ask- 
ing as to the nature of this dreadful 

iit which has been committed 
Orie ér.r. &) inquires as to the 
mode by which the piacpa is to be 


purged. Creon replies in the order of 


the questions as they are put to him. 

100. avdpyrarovvras (aypp, éAav- 
yew) sc. ‘The god has commanded us 
to purge or purify the city, by driving 
the judoropes into banishment, or 
exacting the usual punishment of 
murder, blood for blood. On the 
word av8pndareiy (fo drive into ba- 
nishment) cf. Ruhnken ad Tim. 
p- 34. Blomf. Gloss. Sept. c. T. 634. 
infr. 402. 

Ib. gévp gGédvoy Avovrus. Eurip. 
Or. 503. xdre& 6 xeivov yevduevos 
dévp édvoy | Avoes. 

101, 760° alya, this murder (Eurip. 
Phen. 1517. rptood rad’ aipara ovye 
yova) of which I spake. Infr. 113. 
rede pévy, the murder which you just 
mentioned. CEd. Col. 898. mpds rovode 


Bwpovs, the altar of which I just © 


spake. Cf. Evi. TH. 271. ‘* Hane 
cedem dixit, quoniam preecedentibus 
verbis satis designavit placpya xepas, 
rebpappévov xGovi dy ride, et ddvy gd- 
yor wddty Avovras.” DinND.  - 

Ib. xesudfesy, properly said of stir- 
ring up a storm, here figuratively 
infortunio agitare. Consult Lobeck 
ad Phryn. p. 388. For instances of 
construction, cf. infr.159. Céd. Col. 
380. 1120. Antig. 260. 413. 

102. woiou—rixyy. i. €. srolov yp 


avdpés dorw He § rixn, fy paren; 


Wonp. 
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KP. qv npiv, dvaé, Adios rof ryeuov 
ys Those, mpy oe TVD amevOuvew TOdW. 


OI. cod? axovov’ ov yap eiceidov ye rw. 


105 


KP. rovrov Oavovros viv emuredAc capas 
Tous avroévras xELpt TYynm@pely Twas. 

OI. of S eiat rod yas; rod rod evpeOnoerat 
ixvos maAaas Svorexpaprov airias ; 


KP. ev 170 éhacxe yj. To Se Cyrovpevoy 


dAwrov’ éxdevye: S€ rapedoupevov. 
OI. zorepa 5S éy oixots, 7 ’v aypois & Aaios, 
9 ys ew GAAns rpde ouprinre hove; 


_ 105. ob yap cloeiddy yé wo. (A 
sensation through the theatre, the 
auditors knowing what C&dipus as 
yet did not know.) 

106. ** Coherent verba rovrov 6a- 
wévros Tous avroévras.” Din. 

Ib. emoreddre. Sch. dvréddXcra, 
commands. 

107. avroévras = atbédvras (airos, 
dvrea), assassins, Consult Valck.Diatr. 
p. 189. Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 120. 

Ib. xetpt repepet». Infr. 140. adp’ 
&y rocavry xeipi ripepely Oedros. 

Ib. reds, whosoever they may be.) 
Bernhardy (Wissensch. Syntax, p. 
441) die etwanigen Thiter. Coll. 
Plat. Soph. 237. c. Add (Ed. Col. 
288. Grav 3 é xupios wapy tis (who- 
ever that sovereign of your's may be). 
‘ech. 8. c. T. 599. Elmsley and 
Dindorf prefer rid. 

108, wov vis; Cf. infr. 367. 413. 
1309. 1442. &c. Ib. of & Herm. 
Wand. Dind. oi’ Ebner e MS. Pa- 
lat. , 

109. Svorixuapros, difficult to be 
traced. For the shortening of the 
middle syllable in thesis, see Herm. 
ad Orph. Argon. 12. 

150. vd (yrovperov. Erfurdt com- 
pares Cheremon Stob. 1. 9. p. 236. 


Heer. obn ¢orw obdey rav ev avOpe- 
wos, Os | ovx éy xpdvy (yrovow éfev- 
pioxerat. Brunck, Terent. Heaut. IV. 
2.8. Nihil tam difficile ‘st, quin 
queerendo investigari possiet. 

111. éxevyec. ScHon. dAavOdver 

112,13. What! so ignorant after ~~ 
so many years of marriage with the 
widow of Laius? If authority of 
the highest order could throw a 
shield over so gross a violation of 
dramatic probability, Sophocles 
has received it at the hands of 
Aristotle (A. P. XVIII. 14. XXV. 8. 
ed Herm.) and W. Schlegel (Ueber 
die dram. Kunst. T. 1.182). But 
neither the ancient nor the modern 
critic has perhaps gone to the real 
ground of those violations, which 
meet us more than once or twice in 
the present drama. Where a play 
was acted but once, as was the case 
at Athens, the writer would know- 
ingly hazard a trespass now and 
then, and if detected, he perhaps 
exclaimed, as Fielding or Dryden 
is said to have done, ‘ ddowre! 
what, have the boobies found it 
out?” But the comic poets, it will 
be said, were at hand, ready to note 
all such trespasses. True: but the 


~ 
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KP. Gewpos, os éhacxer, éxdnuav, mad 


apos olxov oux €0 ixeO’, ws ameatadn. 


155 | 


OI. ovd dyyedos ris ovdé cupmpaxrap odod 
KarelO, Grou tis expabov éxpnoar’ dy ; 

KP. Ovjoxover yap, rAnv els Tis, os GoBe puyav 
dy ede wAnv év ovder ely’ cidas dpacat. 


OI. 10 moiov ; év yap woAd’ ay éFevpor pabeiy, 


apxnv Bpaxetay ei AaBotpev €Arridos. 
KP. Anoras éfacxe ouvruxovras ov pu 
popy Kravely vy, ad\Aa cov TANnOE xEpav. 


comic criticisms did not in general 
come till twelve months after: the 
dramatist mean time had made his 
present impression, and perhaps se- 
cured the prize of victory. 

114. Oewpds, a person who travels 
abroad for the purpose of consulting 
an oracle, or transacting other reli- 
gious business. Cid. Col. 413. avdpap 
Gewpay Aedguxns ad écrias. Pausan. 
IX. 38. rdgoc 8¢ Miuvvov xal “Howddov. 
naradéfacba 8¢ hacw ovre rot ‘Hoddov 
va dora, védcov xaradapBavovens dot. 
pedous xal avOpwrous nal rd Bookn. 
para, ame~réAdoves Gewpods wapa roy 
Geov. Eup: *s (Phoen. 36) says that 
Laius had gone to inquire of the 
oracle respecting his exposed child. 
A more likely object was, to ask 
how the ravages of the Sphinx 
might be stopped. 

136. ovd dyyedde ris. ScHOL, olop, 
dxdhovbos, ye ob ris dy pdbos, nal 
xpivarre mpos (nrnow. 

Ib. cuprpdécrep d800, companion in 
his travels. 

117. Srov ris, &c. = orp rie xpn- 
eapevos é&éuabow dv. Cf. Matth. 
§.557.2.1. 

120. rd wow; Cf. Cid. Col.1705. 


Electr. 671. 
gl. dvi rot pnxaryy 
doin, The verb eipicxes often im- 





plies not so much to ercogitate, as 
to afford the means by which a 
thing may be done. Erfurdt gives 
as instances Lucian Parasit. VII. 
126. evpos eiweiy, Plutarch. prec. 
reipubl. gerende, p. 798. f. (nrép dé 
savoacba xai Sedpevos peraBorAjns xal 
youxias, eUpe xarabérbas riy duvaysy, 

122, 3. Wunder, with great good 
sense, suggests that this story had 
most probably been set on foot by 
the fugitive slave, in order to ex- 
cuse the cowardice of Laius and his 
attendants in being worsted by a 
single man. How much the com- 
position of the fable is assisted 
by not bringing too soon to light 
the single person by whom this 
wholesale deed of blood had been 
accomplished, is very obvious. 

Ib. Aygoras, robbers, brigands, not 
unlike those perhaps whom Josephus 
records with such power of language 
in his Jewish Antiquities, and two of 
whom are to be recognized in Matth. 
XXVII. 38. 

Ib. ob pd poppy (a sensation 
through the theatre, who know that 
it was by: a single person’s strength 
that the murder had been com- 
mitted.) 

123. ody winbe xepar, by means 
of a numerous band. cf.infr. 134.657. 


Sie. 


28 ZLOPOKAEOTZ 
OI. sas ody 6 Anorhs, ef Te wy Evy apyupe 
expagaer’ evOévd, és rod ay ToAuns EAN 5 125 
KP. Soxotvra ravr jv* Aaiov 8 oAwdAdros 
ovdeis apayos év Kaxois éytyvero. 
-OI. xaxoy S€ roiov éurrodav, rupavvidos 
ovrw mecovons, eipye Tour e&edevac ; 
KP. 7 roiA@dos Shiy£ ra mpos root oxorey 130 
pelevras nas Tahavn mpooryero. 
OI. aan’ €& drapyis adbts air’ eyo have. 


éenatéiws yap DoiBos, akiws dé ov 
mpo Tov Oavovros rnvd ech éemvarpopny’ 


124,5. ef émpaocero ..ay éBn. This 
idiom having been largely explained 
by me in other publications, two or 

references to examples in 
Sophocles will here suffice. Infr. 432. 
Qed. Col. 271.951. Antig. 906. 


Ib. Et» apyipy, by means of money, 
by a bribe 

3125. evBévbe (Scuou. from this 
city.) Dobree compares Thucyd. V. 
83. twnpye 8¢ rs avrois nal éx Tov 
“Apyous aurdbey mparadpevor. Cf. An- 
tig. 1077. (Cédipus looks intently 
at Creon as he utters this.) 


126. Soxotvra rair’ fy. ‘Such 
was suspicion’s comment.” Date. 


128, 9. rupayvidos ovrw mecovons, 
@ monarch having thus fallen. A 
common mode with Sophocles of 
putting things for persons. 

130. wouArgdds, singing things 
implicated and deceitful. The allu- 
sion is to the enigmatical and ora- 
cular terms in which the sphinx- 
question was propounded. Cf. Stanl. 
ad CEd. Prom. 662. Valck. ad Pheen. 
§0. nos in Equit. v. 194. &c. 

Th. tir. (Asch. Sept. c. 7. 536 
9q- 554 24. 775 84.) The reader is ill- 

I fear, to see this ** winged 
girl” converted into a volcanic moun- 


tain, and to find Cédipus as absolute 
and efficient in the world of science, 
as on the throne of Thebes. How 
far the language of Hesiod and 
Sophocles justify us in taking this 
view of the subject, will most pro- _ 
bably be explained on a future occa- 
sion (cf. infr. 1525.) : in the mean 
time the reader is left to the poetry 
of the tale, subject to such deduc- 
tion as may be derived from the 
following references—Grevius ad 
Hes. Theogon. 326. Apollodor. IIT. 
5. 8. Pausan. [X. 26. Plin. VIII. 30. 
Diodor. III. 35. FV. 69. Winckelm. 
Not. 337. Schlegel Ueber drama- 
tische Kunst und Litt. I. 179 

Ib. ra mpds woot. Pyth. III. 108. 
ro nap modts, presentem conditionem. 
Diss. Cf. Philoct. 838. 

131. rapavy, things unknown, diffi- 
cult of investigation. Elmsley com- 
pares Rhes. 4832. 

132. €€ twapyns (as it was ori- 
ginally)—davg, I will drag into light. 


(A sensation in the theatre, as Csdi- 


pus pronounces this in a determined 
tone.) . 

134. mpd rou barévrée. Gloss in As 
wip, in behalf of. Cf. op: ee 
Col. 813. _ 
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aor’ évdixws OerOe kaye oUppaxov ; 135 
Yi) THOSE Tiwwpovvra T@ Oew O cya. 

wirép yap ovy Trav amrwrépw hirov, 

GAN’ avros avrov, Tour amrorKed@ puvaos. 

Goris yap nv éxeivoy 0 KTavwv Tay ay 

Kau ay ToLAUT) xElpt Timmpeiy BéAot. 140 
ely TpowapKav ov énavrov opera. 

GAN ws raxurra, Traides, pes pev Pabpov 

ioracde, rovad apavres ixrnpas KAadous" 


Ib. %ecf émiorpopiy = dweorpé- 
gerbe. So infr. 1448. ris perv — 
dy Oddecs rdgoy Oov = Odwre. Cid. 
Col. 466. 600 xadappdv révde Satpc- 
yor == xadatpe rdovde dalpovas. 542. 
€6ov Gdévoy warpos. 1139. piyxos ray 
Adyew eGov. Cf. Ell. in v. rebdvat. 

136. ripwpovvra. ScHOL. mpocfo- 
novvra. 

137. prev = gddov. For similar 
instances, cf. infr. 366. 487. 495. 
1093.1176.1184. 1246. 1250.1495. 

138. airds (brép) atrov, sc. duav- 
rov. Matth. §. 489. 

Ib. drooxedd, Attic future for 
anooxedacw, CEd, Col. 620. dacxe- 
ddow, Asch. Prom. 25. oxedG. Arist. 
Vesp. 229. dacxeda. Cf. Schneider 
de dialect. Trag. p.13.. Ib. pvoos. 
Cf. Here. F. 1155. 1219. 

139. rdy’ av, perhaps, easily, readily. 
This and other constructions will be 
more minutely examined in future 
plays. 

140. rap’, a8 also xeiyp and ¢pavroy 
in the following verse, are to be 
pronounced with a strong emphasis. 
Emphatic pronouns abound so much 
throughout tbe writings of Sopho- 
cles, and give them so much force 
and beauty, that were it not for a 
wish to avoid singularity, a text, 
marking them by a distinct cha- 
racter, would I think long before 

this have been furnished. . 


+ 
, 
el oh ve 


142. waides. Under this term is to 
be considered the whole band of sup- 
plicants, priests inclusive; but the 
paternal heart of C&dipus restricts 
his language as it were to the 
younger and more interesting por- 
tion of the band. 


Ib. ‘Baéper, the steps of the altar, . 


where the euppliants were sitting. 
For some excellent remarks as to 
whether the genitive is governed by 
toracbe or dpavres, see Wunder in 
loc. c. and (ed. Col. 573. Cf. Herc. 
F. 715. Tro. 16. 

143. toracGe = dviorag6e. Scuon. 
Cf. Philoctet. 893. GAN’ tore re nave 
ros ayréxou. 

Ib. dpavres, having taken up. Had 
the supplicatory branches then been 
deposited on the ground, on the 
steps of the altar, or on the altar 
itself? The general language of 
antiquity is in favour of the latter. 
fésch. Suppl. 475. xArddous ye rovrovus 
aly’ dy dyxdAais AaBov, | Bapois ex’ 
DArovs Saipdver eyxwpior | 6s. Eurip. 
Heracl. 124. ixéras xd6nvras waives 013° 
*Hpaxddous, |: Bapdy xaracréyayres. 
Andoc, de Mysteriis 15,11. dvacras 
KaAXlas 6 ‘Ierrrovixov ryv cxevny txev 
Aeyes Ere Ixernpla xeiras éwi rou Popov. 
For the violet chaplets placed on the 
altars of the gods on a more festive 
occasion, see Dissen’s Pindar, p. 617. 

Ib. lerqpas xAddous. fEsch. Suppl. 


~~. ot me! 


~ 


SS gta. SN ee eB acl oy °° Joe 6 
ore | . . gt ie ? 


XLOPSOKAEOTE 


aAdos dé Kadpuou Aaov od’ abpocera, 


ws way €nod Spacovros. 7 yap evruyeis 


145 


avy Te Oep havovpel’, 4 wenrTwxores. 
IE. o@ waives, ioraperOa’ ravde yap xapw 

nai Sevp’ eBnpev av G0 éLayyéAAerau. 

Poifos & 6 wéuas rdode pavreias aye. 


carnp & ixorro Kai vorou mavoTnpios. 


21. ov roicd’ lxerév cyxerpdiors | 
épocrenroas cdadoow. 147. Tov Ton 
Avferwraroy | Ziva ray xexpnedren | 
ifdpeo Oa avy crddos. 237. crador ye 
pev oa, nari yopous aduxréper, | xetyrac 
wap dpiv mpis Geois aywvins. 328. ri 
dis teeta Bos ravd dyevier beady, | 
_ Acuxogredeis Zxovea veodpemrous «Ad- 
dous; 500. xAddous pév avrov deine, 
onpcioy axdévov. Cf. Atsch. Eumen. 
. 43. Eurip. Suppl. 113. Heracl. 518. 

144. @dos 8. As the monarchs 
of the ancient tragic stage never 
appeared without a suitable train of 
attendants, it is perhaps to one of 
them that this is addressed. 

Ib. Kadpov Aaoy (Eurip. Phoen. 124. 
1254. 1481. Suppl. 339. 674. 754)- 


The poet is here preparing the way 
for the entrance of his choral troop. 


That this did not consist, as some 
have imagined, of the sacerdotal 
portion of the suppliants on the 
stage, might be pretty clearly proved, 
were other arguments wanting, from 
 @ corresponding passage in the An- 


tigoné (156-164). Though uncir- — 


cumscribed in political power, the 
Theban monarchs appear from that 

to have consulted the senior 
and more dignified members of the 
state on arduous occasions, con- 
voking them by a solemn sum- 
mons. 


Ib. a6po{ere. On the initiatory 
ing of this word, see Schneider 

de Dial. p. 18. 
145. Ge wav dpov Spdcorres. On 


those various modes of speech, where 
way implies attempting and investi- 
gating to the last degree, consult 
Heindorf ad Plat. Phedr. p. 249. 
Dissen, Expl. Pind. p. 507. Kuster 
ad Ar. Equ. 753. Valck. Diatr. p. 
233- Ellendt. in voc. was. 

146. ov» rp beg. (A wide dif- 
ference of feeling between the spec- 
tators and CEdipus as he pronounces 
these words with deep reverence; 
they applving the word wewrexores 
to the ensuing investigation, he, no 
doubt, the word eirvyeis.) For this 
and cognate expressions in thedeeply 
pious Pindar, cf. Nem. VIII. 28. 
Isthm. I. 6. IV. 2.7. Olymp. X.125, 
&c. Diss. Comment. p. 112. 563. 

148. ov 68’ dfayyeAXerat, que ille 
(CEdipus sc.) ultro et quasi de suo 
protulit. Ex. Elmsley compares 
Ear. Heracl. 532. Ion 1605. Soph 
Aj. 1376. 

149. pavreia, prophetic. response. 
Trach. 238. eixraia gaivev, % ‘wd 
parrelas Tivos ; 

150. vooos. As implying plague 
or pestilence, this word again occurs 
infr. 217, 303. So Thucyd. II. 47. 
nal dvrev avréy (Lacedsemonii sc.) od 


150 . 


woAAds we Hucpas dy rH Arrixy 1) voros | 


mparey Fptaro yever Gas rois AOnvaioss. 
Inthe sacred writings, this scourge of 
the East appears as “ the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness, and the 
oe which destroyeth at noon- 
Vv oo 
Ib, wavorapios = wavernp. “‘ Nam 
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ereua PoiBov Swpal’, as rvO0 6 re 


Spav 7 


ti davav rnvde pucaipny ToAw. 


kal 1 pap 76n Evpperpovpevov xpovep 
Aurel ti mpagae. Tov yap elxoTos Trépa 


cd 0 “ 4 0 
ameort WE TOU KaPnKOVTOS xpovou. 


75 


orav O ixnrat, Thvixabr éya Kaxos 
pn Spav ay einv ray’ bo" dy Sndroi Geos. 


words, shews his paternal interest in 
his subjects. -He has sent no ordi- 
nary person to consult the Delphic 
oracle, but the brother of his royal 
consort. The wide extent in which 
the Greek writers used the words 
yauBpos and wevOepds has been ob- 
served by Brunck. 

71. treppa.. ds rvda6, Cf. infr. 
555+ 730. 780. 791. 843. The 
grammatical rule on which this con- 
struction depends, is too well known 
to require explanation. 

72. rhvde pvoaluny. Brunck, re- 
ferring to this shortened vowel be- 
fore the inceptive £ in pycaiuny, says, 
‘‘See Atsch. Prom. 235. Sept. ad 
Th. 91. 830. Eur. Suppl. 380. 
Bacch. 1336. some of which still 
require emendation.” Laur. a. ryvd" 
épuvodpny. Par. 467. ryvd” épvcaipny. 

73. hap Evpperpovpevos, measuring 
the present day or time. Herodot. 
IV. 158. ovpperpnodpevoe riy dpny 
ris nuépns. Cf. infr. 963. 

_ Ib. xpovp, with the time which 
such a journey requires. Err. xpdvp 
(rot aweivas). Wunpb. Thudichumcom- 
putes the distance between Thebes 
and Delphi at 24 ‘“‘Wegstunden.” 

74. AuMEi rt wpdoce. We shall 
assist the dramatic illusion, if we 
suppose CEdipus to pause here, and 
exhibit by his gestures some of those 
feelings of suspicion in regard to 
Creon, which afterwards break out so 
violently on his part. Erfurdt for 


construction compares infr. 155. a{c- 
pevos, ri por—dfavices ypeos. Aj.794. 
dore'p ddivev, ri ons. Eurip. Hec. 
185. detpaive, ri wor’ avarrévess. Vid. 
Scheef. ad L. Bos. p. 580 sq. : 

Ib. row elxdros wépa, ultra quod 
equum est. Musa. . 

76, 7. tnuxaira x.v.é. If the 
Greek dramatists had some disad- 
vantages in bringing subjects before 
their audiences, the general bearings 
of which were previously well known 
to the hearers, they also had their 
benefit. In the present play more par- 
ticularly, the ignorance of CEdipus in 
regard to his own actual condition, 
and the knowledge of the audicnce, 
keep up a perpetual dramatic in- 
terest, and sometimes of the most 
intense kind. The determined tone 
in which the unfortunate monarch 
pronounces these words, may be 
considered as the first of a serics of 
dramatic sensations, some of which 
will be occasionally noted, but more 
left to the reader’s own taste and 
feeling. 

77. &ndro, & conjunctive. See 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 527. not. 2. 
(At the conclusion of this verse, 
some significant gesture on the part 
of the Suppliants apprises the priest 
of Jupiter that Cleon is approach- 
ing. The Scholiast supposes that a 
whisper conveys the news to the 
priest’s ear.) Cf. infr. ad Aapwpds 
Cppars. 

- 3 


LOSOKAEOTZ 


IE. GAN’ els xadoy ov 7 elas, olde T aprios 
Kpéovra mpooreixovra onpaivovai pot. 


OI. ovat “AsroAdop, i yap év ruxn ye TY 


78. «is caddy. This is an ambigu- 
ous expression: it may refer to the 
observation last made, to those at 
vv. 73, 2. or to the simpler matters 
about time and distance, 73-5. The 
ambiguity may be avoided by trans- 
lating: well hast thou said. 

79. spooreixovra, i. ©. mpovorei- 
xorra as in (Ed. Col. 30. 3320. 
Dinp. 

80. deaf “Awoddoy, Remembering 
that it is a Cadmean who here 

, we are bound to provide him 
with a suitable Apollo. Besides the 
Ismenian Apollo furnished in a pre- 
ceding verse, Pausanias, in his Boe- 
otics, supplies us with an Apollo 
Spodius (c. 12.) a Boedromius (ib. 
c. 17.) an Apollo iPtous (ib. c. 23. 
ef. Herodot. VIII. 135), to whom, 
I believe, may be added an Apollo 
Galaxius. (Cr. II. 160.) Leaving 
the reader to make choice between 
these five divinities, a more impor- 
tant question remains; what in the 
mouth of such a person as CEdipus, is 
the meaning of the word Apollo it- 
self? ‘It is well known,” says the 
learned Symbolist who has just been 
quoted, “‘ how much the Greeks ex- 
erted their wit and ingenuity to un- 
twist this name out of their own 
language, and it is equally well 
known with how little success.” 


So 


(II. 167.) Recollecting that we are 
here engaged with a family only five 
degrees in descent from the Phe- 
nician Cadmus, we are bound to try 
what his language will afford us in 
the matter. Now, as on a former 
occasion (sup. p. 14.) it was found 
that Hesiodean terminations in os 
or os generally signified the power 
of those cosmogenic or «primeval 
deities, to whose names it was ap- 
pended, (the authority of Sickler 
being given for that declaration,) so 
it appears, from the same learned 
writer, that the termination oy im- 
plies power also, but power more 
particularly used of primeval deities, 
implying light, water, air, breath, 
&c. the termination itself being equi- 
valent to the Semitic yw (Hon), i. e._. 
might or power, particularly pro- 
creative power. (Genes. xlix. 3. Deut. 
xxi. 17. Ps. cv. 36. &c.) The words 
KPONI-QN, YITEPI-QN, WOZEIAE- 
ON, TYA-ON, &c. will all be found, 
when traced to their respective roots, 
to answer to this canon. For the 
process by which the Greek word 
ATIOAA-QN is thus brought to sig- 
nify ‘‘the separating and dividing 
power,” or that power by which the 
periods of the year as well as the 
day are separated and divided, the 
reader is referred to the learned 


“i The oth Fragment in Pindar’s “ Parthenia” evidently relates to this Apollo. 
Sis - _ umbels Siete 
wal puyxeds Gage. 


Sadevare BadrdAJSueves 
anl were tlw tpucdpaver Titéov 


xpywidas 
new piova 


wardexe. Diseen’s Pind. p. 329. 


~ 
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awrnpt Bain Aapmpos morep Gppars. 
IE. aN eixdoo pév, ndvs’ ov yap ay Kapa 
modvotedns @O elpre mayKapirou Sapvns. 
OI. ray’ eicouerOa Evuperpos yap ws xrvew. 


Sickler himself. (Cadmus, p. 89.) 
See also infr. 162. 

Ib. dag. As a term of dignity, 

this word has a large range in the 
following drama. We find it applied 
here to Apollo, afterwards to Creon 
(v. 85), to Tiresias (284), to Gidipus 
(276. cf. Esch. S. c. T. 39. 916. 
100t ), and even to the Chorus of the 
' piece (ott). The reader’s best re- 
source is totranslate according to per- 
sons and circumstances, divine, illus- 
trious, royal, chiefe of the realm, &c.) 
Finding the term applied to Zeus him- 
self by the earliest of Theban poets 
(Hes. Theog. 660. 7Avéaper, Kpdvov 
uid dvaf, avdeArra mabdvres), we do 
not hesitate to ‘ascribe a Phoenician 
origin to the word, and derive it with 
Sickler and Valcknaer from the Se- 
mitic pw (anak) signifying, great, 
lofty, &c. (Creuz. II. p. 701.) Pind. 
Ol. XIII. 152. Bopds dvag. 

Ib. ef ydp (i.e. «ie), O that / Cf. 
“infr. 863. 

Ib. ¢» rvxyy yé rp. Porson com- 
pares fisch. Sept. c. Th. 468. ot» 
rixn 8¢ ry. Choeph. 136. ody rixn 
r 

_ 81. cwrnpt. This union of a noun 
masculine with a substantive as if it 
were an adjective feminine, is less 
remarkable than Ellendt seems to 
consider it. Something like it oc- 
curs in Phil. 1470. Nopopas aAlaow 
émevéduevos | vdcrov cerjpas ixérdat. 
Elmeley compares Esch. Ag. 673. 
Tuxn 8¢ earhp vaiy oredoic’ Ehitere. 
Eurip. Med. 360. See also A&schyl.. 
S.c. T. 211. Ellendt renders the 
passage: utinam bene ominatus, cum 
Sausto nuncio veniat. 


Tb. Aauspds Supers. As the palace 


& 
. 
6 
ee o-% : Tae 


of C£dipus stood on the Cadmea, it 
necessarily commanded a very ex- 
tensive prospect. (Cf. Eschyl. Sept. 
c. T. 226. Eurip. Phen. 86-200. 
204.) Creon is consequently for 
some time in sight before he comes 
on the stage. 

82. Hats, welcome, acceptable, with 
good tidings. Infr. 510. 9dvworss, 
acceptable to the state. Eurip. Phen. 
783. col pew yap dvs els Adyous ddi- 
ferar. Ib. elxdoas, as one may con- 
jecture, Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 545. 

Ib. ob yap dv. Supply otherwise. 
Cf. infr. 318. This mode of speaking 
occurs in Hesiod. Op. 43. pnidies 
yap xev xal én’ pars épyaorao. 

83. wodvoredpis, largely crowned, 
(Esch. Eum. 39. Soph.Trach. 178), 
mayxdpwou Sapyns, (for construction 
see Matth. §. 345.) In proof of this 
custom of wearing a chaplet on the 
head, when an oracular response had 
been favourable, the Scholiast refers 
to the Plutus of Aristophanes, v. 21. 
Brunck adds the reverse case of 
Theseus ap. Eur. Hippol. v. 813. ri 


djra roid’ dvécreppas dpa | wAexroics 


PidrAo1s, dvorux}s Gewpds dy; andthe . 


case of Fabius Pictor in Livy 
(XXIII. 11.), who, addressing the 
senate, observes, se jussum ab templi 
antistite, sicut coronatus laurea corona 
et oraculum adiisset, ef rem divinam 
JSecisset, ita coronatum navim ascen- 
dere, nec ante deponere eam, quam 
Romam pervenisset. 

Ib. wayxapros, dives frugum. Ext. 
perfecundus. Env. Pind. Isth. IV. 
70. wéyxapwov drt x6éoa, Pyth. IX. 
103. wayxiprey uray 

84. fvpperpos—éds wisen, within 
convenient distancefor hearing. Scu0l. 

C4 


eon e te grees 5 wee eg 
i ecves 7, . 


~ 


A 


LOSOKAEOTZ 
avak, éuov kndevjia, trai Mevorxéws, 


85 


riy nuly qKes Tov Oeov dnunv pépov ; 
KPEON. 
exOAnv" éyw yap kai ra Svoop’, ei rUXoL 
.xar’ opOov e&edOovra, mayt ay evTuxelv. 
OI. éorw &€-roiov rovmros ; ovre yap Opacus 


ovr ody mpodeioas eiut TP ye viv roy. 


~ s a 
KP. ei ravde xpnCes wAnotovrwv KAvew, 
Erotpos elmrely, etre Kal oTEixEw ETO. 


OI. és wavras aida. ravde yap mAcov pepo 


otx €ore paxpay, GAXd’ éyyis, cal péerpoy 
exev rou axoveyw, 30a rd xAnvion ye- 
veo Oat, 

85. dpdv xpderpa = dpds xqdeorys. 
Brunck compares Eurip. Orest. 479. 
& xaipe cai “ MevdAces, xndevp’ cudy. 
Pheen. 298. & évyyevea (i.e. 3 Evy- 
vets) véw "Aynvopos rinvey, Cf. infr. 
120. 

86. onuyy, oracular response. infr. 
158.duBpore apa. 475. reese fade 


dvadhaiver. 
87. Svedopa. Scuor. dvodnpa. 
Coupling this notice of the Scholiast 
with the preceding references, I un- 
derstand, oracular re , hard or 
dificult in their enunciation. Ellendt 
prefers a different scholium, viz. ra 
ape (taxparrey), things dificult to 


88. xar’ épOdv (cf. infr. 695) é&<¢p- 
xeeGas, to come out pci ean 


infr. 1011. vapBav ye 


cundis equiparanda). Et. For exam- 
ples of oblique infinitives formed 
by é» for potential optatives, see the 
same her I. 121. 

89. vedwes. _The Scholiast un- 


derstands this word in its com- 
mon acceptation ; Ellendt translates 
oracle, prediction. In this latter 
sense, cf. Trach. 822. rotvwos rd Geo- 
apéxov-—ras waXkaarov spovoias. Cid. 
Col.630. ratra al rocavr’ fry (CEdipi 
preedictiones)—reAév. Pindar Pyth. 


IV. 15. Mndelas gros. 100. Mydelas _. 


iniey oriyes. Tyrteeus fr. 8. oi8ov 
dxovoavres Tvberdber, olxad? Zvecxay | 
payreias re Gcot nai reXéevr’ Exea. Thu- 
cyd. II. 54. 

90. Th ye viv Adyy. “ Neque bonus 
animus mihi factus neque metus mihi 
sermone tuo injectus est.” Wuonp. 
** Dativus h. 1. causam indicat. Vid. 
Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 403. c.” Env. 
Cf. Wund. ad C&d. Col. 735. See 
also Herc. F. 963. 

QI. ravse whyo1alévrew, in the pre- 
sence of these persons. Earip. Pheen. 
923. Bovres wapdvros djra go: rovrou 
$pdow ; 

Q2. €rosos (elpi).; then, with 
Elmeley : eire cal oreixew gow xpn fas, 
crowds elps xal rovro Spay. Eurip. Ion 
1120. wervopevas yap, eb Oaveiy npas 
xpeev, | Ftoy dv Bavower, tf spay 
gaos, (supply with Heath: #0» dy 
puer.) 

93. ¢s wdvras adda, Scuor. dfias 
row Bacwsixos FOovs Snpovig ppafew 
wereves ... . adfes 3d & wourhs 1d ds 


~ 
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25 


To mevOos 7 Kal THS Euns Wuyns wept. 


KP. Adyous’ dv of yxovoa rod Oeod mapa. 
dveryey nas DoiBos eudavas avat 


95 


placa xapas, as reOpappevov xGovi 
ev TRO, eAavvew pnd aynxerrov rpepew. 
OL. role xabapyup ; ris 6 rporos ths Evuopas ; 


_ KP. avdpndaroivras, 7 pov povoy madw 


100 


Nvovras, ws TOO ala xerpatov modw. 
OI. soiov yap avdpos ryvde ques TUXNY 5 


ebvoixdy RO0s rov Oldimo8os, Gras av- 
forro ra ris rpaypdias, vorepov alriov 
avrov réy xaxay avapawopevov. 

94. wéps belongs equally to ravde 
and Wuxis ; ‘The. concern which I 
feel for these, is greater than that 
which I feel for myself.” 

95. A€yous’ Gy dicam. infr. 282. 
Cid. Col. 507. Antig. 1108. Br. 

97- placpa = pidoropa xepas. 
Wonpv. Though hypallages of this 
kind abound in Sophocles, we had 
better at present, I think, adhere to 
general meanings: the nature of the 
piacpa does not appear till v. 100, 
where it first assumes the shape of 
murder. Cf, Eur. Herc. F. 1233. 
3324. 

97, 8. reOpappévoy (born, dred, 
fostered) év ride x6ovi, y all 
these words should be emphatically 
pronounced, the reader’s own good 
taste will suggest to him.) 

98. pnd’ dynx. rpipew. WuNDER : 
“nor foster, i. e. tolerate tt any 
longer, since it cannot be expiated.” 
Perhaps: much less tolerate it, till st 
becomes incurable. 

99. Cidipus, instead of first ask- 
ing as to the nature of this dreadful 

it which has been committed 
Orie ér.r. &) inquires as to the 
mode by which the piaopa is to be 


purged. Creon replies in the order of 


the questions as they are put to him. 

100. avdpyAarouvras (avjp, éAav- 
yew) sc. “The god has commanded us 
to purge or purify the city, by driving 
the juderopes into banishment, or 
exacting the usual punishment of 
murder, blood for blood. On the 
word av8pndareivy (fo drive into ba- 
nishment) cf. Ruhnken ad Tim. 
p- 34- Blomf. Gloss. Sept. c. T. 634. 
infr. 402. 

Ib. dévp gdédvoy Avovras. Eurip. 
Or. 503. xdwe& 6 xelvov -yevduevos 
dovy pdvov | Aves. 

101, 768° alua, this murder (Eurip. 
Pheen. 1517. rpiood rad’ aipara ovye 
yova) of which I spake. Infr. 113. 
rede pévy, the murder which you just 
mentioned, Cid. Col. 898. mpés rovode 
Bwpovs, the altar of which I just | 
spake. Cf. Exit. TI. 271. “ Hane 
ceedem dixit, quoniam preecedentibus 
verbis satis designavit placpa xépas, 
rebpappévoy x4ori dy ride, et dévy gd- 
yor wddw Avovras.” DIND.  - 

Ib. xesud{ew, properly said of stir- 
ring up a storm, here figuratively 
infortunio agitare. Consult Lobeck 
ad Phryn. p. 388. For instances of 
construction, cf. infr. 159. CE&d. Col. 
380. 1120. , Antig. 260. 413. 

102. woiou—rixyy. i, e. swolov vp 
avipés dorw yde § Tixy, fv pave ; 


Wonp. 
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KP. Fw ypiv, dvak, Acids ro ayepov 
ys THaSe, mp a TVS carevOuvEw Tod. 


OL. od? axovwv’ ov yap eiceidov ye rw. 


105 


KP. rovrov Oavovros viv emurréd\de oahas 
Tos avroevras yelp Type TWAS. 

OI. of 3 ciot wov ys; rod rod evpeOnoeras 
ixvos maAmas SvoTexpaprov airias ; 


KP. & 7790 edacxe yp. ro S€ Gyrovpevoy 


dAwrov’ éxievyes S€ TapeAoupevoy. 
OI. zorepa 3 éy oixos, 7 vy aypois & Aaios, 
9 yas é dAAns rpde ouprinre hove; 


105. ob yap eiceiddy yé wo. (A 
sensation through the theatre, the 

auditors knowing what (Edipus as 
yet did not know.) 

106. “* Coherent verba rovrov 6a- 
wévros rovs avroévras.” Dinpv. 

Ib. emorAde. Sch. évrédXAcrat, 
commands. 

107. avrodvras = avbévras (airds, 
rea), assassins. Consult Valck.Diatr. 
p- 189. Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 120. 

Ib. xeipl rysepew. Infr. 140. xdp’ 
&y roavry xerpi ripepeiy eros. 


441) die etwanigen Thiter. Coll. 
Plat. Soph. 237. c. Add Cé&d. Col. 
288. Gray 8 é xuipros wapy Tis (who- 
ever that sovereign of your's may be). 
ech. 8. c. T. 599. Elmsley and 
Dindorf prefer rid. 

108, sod vis; Cf. infr. 367. 413. 
1309. 1442. &c. Ib. of 8 Herm. 
Wund. Dind. of8’ Ebner e MS. Pa- 
lat. 

109. Ovoréxpaprov, diffiiculé to be 
traced. For the shortening of the 
middle syllable in thesis, see Herm. 
ad Orph. Argon. 13. 

110. vd (yrovperoy. Erfurdt com- 
pares Cheremon Stob. 1. 9. p. 236. 


Heer. oi gorw obdéy ray ey avOpe- 
wos, drs | obx ev xpdvp (yrovow éfev- 
pioxerat. Brunck, Terent. Heaut. IV. 
2.8. Nihil tam difficile ‘st, quin 
quzrendo investigari possiet. 

Tit. éxpevye. Scnon. Aavédver, 

112,13. What! so ignorant after ~~ 
so many years of marriage with the 
widow of Laius? If authority of 
the highest order could throw a 
shield over so gross a violation of 
dramatic probability, Sophocles 
has received it at the hands of 
Aristotle (A. P. XVIII. 14. XXV. 8. 
ed Herm.) and W. Schlegel (Ueber 
die dram. Kunst. T. 1.182). But 
neither the ancient nor the modern 
critic has perhaps gone to the real 
ground of those violations, which 
meet us more than once or twice in 
the present drama. Where a play 
was acted but once, as was the case 
at Athens, the writer would know- 
ingly hazard a trespass now and 
then, and if detected, he perhaps 
exclaimed, as Fielding or Dryden 
is said to have done, “ dAowre! 
what, have the boobies found it 
out ?”’ But the comic poets, it will 
be said, were at hand, ready to note 
all such trespasses. True: but the 
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KP. Gewpos, as ehacer, éxOnpav, madw 


mpos olxov ouK €F ixeO, ws amerradn. 


115 | 


OI. oud’ ayyedos tis ovdé oupirpaxrop odoi 
Kareid’, Grou Tis éxpabav éxpnoar ay; 

KP. @vjoxover yap, Any els Tis, ds PoBy guyav 
ay ede mAny ev ovder ely’ eidws hpacat. 


OI. ro rotov; év yap moAN ay eevpor pabeiv, 


190 


apxnv Bpaxeiav «i AaBopev €Arridos. 
KP. Anoras épacxe ovvruxovras ov pd 
popy Kravely viv, GAA ouv TAnOE yEpav. 


comic criticisms did not in general 
come till twelve months after: the 
dramatist mean time had made his 
present impression, and perhaps se- 
cured the prize of victory. 

114. Gewpds, a person who travels 
abroad for the purpose of consulting 
an oracle, or transacting other reli- 
gious business. Cid. Col. 413. avdpap 
Gewpayv Aerduxns ad éorias. Pausan. 
IX. 38. radoe 8¢ Mivvov xal ‘“Harddov. 
narabdéfacba 8é hac otra rod‘ Howddou 
ra dora. vécov KaradapBavovons Act. 
pedsovs nal dvyOpwrovs nat ra Bookn- 
para, ame—ré\Aoves Oewpovs wapa rép 
6eov. Eup,” (Phoen. 36) says that 
Laius had gone to inquire of the 
oracle respecting his exposed child. 
A more likely object was, to ask 
how the ravages of the Sphinx 
might be stopped. 

116. ov8 dyyeAds ris. ScHOL. olop, 
dxé\ovOos, wap’ ob tis dy pdbot, xal 
xpHneasro wpds (yrnow. 

Ib. cupmpdxrep dot, companion sn 
his travels. 

117. Srov ris, &e. == dre ris xpn- 


oapevos fiuaboy dv. Cf. Matth. 
§. 557.201. 

120. rd sotov; Cf. Cid. Col.1705. 
Electr. 671. 


.. Ib, d£etpos. gl. avr rot pnyavyy 
Soin, The verb cipioxes often im- 


plies not so much to ercogitate, as 
to afford the means by which a 
thing may be done. Erfurdt gives 
as instances Lucian Parasit. VII. 
126. evpos elreiy, Plutarch. prec. 
reipubl. gerende, p. 798. f. {nrép 82 
wavoacba: xai Seduevos peraBoAns xal 
youxias, eipe xarabéobat rip ee 

122, 3. Wunder, with great good 
sense, suggests that this ato story had 
most probably been set on foot by 
the fugitive slave, in order to ex- 
cuse the cowardice of Laius and his 
attendants in being worsted by a 
single man. How much the com- 
position of the fable is assisted 
by not bringing too soon to light 
the single person by whom this 
wholesale deed of blood had been 
accomplished, is very obvious. 

Ib. Agoras, robbers, brigands, not 
unlike those perhaps whom Josephus 
records with such power of language 
in his Jewish Antiquities, and two of 
whom are to be recognized in Matth. 
XXVII. 38. 

Ib. od pig pdyy (a sensation 
through the th raneeti who know that 
it eta ane a sin adh seer strength 

com- 
matted). 

123. ee wAnbes xepar, by means 
of a numerous band. cf.infr. 124.657. 
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OI. ads ody 6 Anorns, ef rt wy Evy apyupe 


expaccer evbévd, és TOS ay TOApns EAN $ 
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KP. 8oxotvra ravr jv Aaiov 5 oAwdAoros 
ovdeis aparyos év Kaxois éyiyvero. 

-OI. xaxov S€ rrotov éurrodav, rupavvidos 

ovrw mrecovons, elpye Tour é&edevas ; 


KP. 9 rrouApdos SpiyE ra mpos moot oxoreiv 


130 


pebevras nas Tabayn mpooryero. 
OI. adr €€ vrapyis adfis air’ eyo havo. 
— enaklos yap PoiBos, akiws dé ov 
apo Tov Oavovros THvd ea erurrpopny’ 


124,5. ef éxpaccero .. av €8n. This 
idiom having been largely explained 
by me in other publications, two or 
three references to examples in 
Sophocles will here suffice. Infr. 432. 
Ged. Col. 271.951. Antig. 906. 

Ib. fiw apyvpy, by means of money, 
by a bribe. | 

125. dvbevd—e (Scuow. from this 
city. ) Dobree compares Thucyd. V. 
33. tanpye 8é re abrois nal dx rov 
“Apyovs airdber npacocpevov. Cf. An- 
tig. 1077. (C£dipus looks intently 
at Creon as he utters this.) 


126. Soxotvra rar’ fv. “Such 
was suspicion’s comment.” Dates. 


128, 9. tvpavvides ovre secovcns, 
a@ monarch having thus fallen. A 
common mode with Sophocles of 
putting things for persons. 

130. wouArgdds, singing things 
implicated and deceitful. The alla- 
gion is to the enigmatical and ora- 
cular terms in which the sphinx- 
question was propounded. Cf. Stanl. 
ad (id. Prom. 662. Valck. ad Phen. 
50. nos in Equit. v. 194. &c. 

Ib. Iiy€. (Asch. Sept. c. 7. 536 
aq 554 94. 775 9q-) The reader is ill- 
prepared, I fear, to see this *‘ winged 
gil” converted into a volcanic moun- 


tain, and to find CEdipus as absolute 
and efficient in the world of science, 
as on the throne of Thebes. How 
far the language of Hesiod and 
Sophocles justify us in taking this 
view of the subject, will most pro-_ 
bably be explained on a future occa- 

sion (cf. infr. 1525.) : in the mean 
time the reader is left to the poetry 
of the tale, subject to such deduc- 
tion as may be derived from the 
following references—Grevius ad 
Hes. Theogon. 326. Apollodor. IIT. 
5.8. Pausan. IX. 26. Plin. VIII. 30. 
Diodor. IIT. 35. IV. 69. Winckelm. 
Not. 337. Schlegel Ueber drama- 
tische Kunst und Litt. I. 179. 

Ib. ra wpds woot, Pyth. III. 108. 
ro wap wodts, presentem conditionem. 
Diss. Cf. Philoct. 838. 

131. radavyn, things unknown, diffi- 
cult of investigation. Elmsley com- 
pares Rhes. 482. 

132. €£ dwapyne (as it was ori-~ 
ginally) —davg, I will drag into light. 
(A sensation in the theatre, as Acdi- 
pus pronounces this in a determined 
tone.) 

134. spd rov Gaydvros. Gloss in A. 
bwip, in behalf of. Cf. sup. 10. baie 
Col. S11. 
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wor évdixws erOe Kame TUppaxoy 
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135 


Yi) THOSE Tipwpovvra Te Hep GF cya. 
Uirép yap ovxt Tay arwrépw pidrwr, 


“ on “ 0 
GAN’ avros avrov, Tour arooKed@ puoos. 


@ a 9 9 “ e a oan 
OOT(S yap nV EKELWOY O KTaY@Y TAX AV 


Ko. ay Tory xElpt Tinmpeiy OeAot. 
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Kelvep TpooapKay ovv euavTov wpeEAw. 
GAN ws TaxwoTa, Traides, Ypeis pev Babpov 
@ U4 A e a a 
ioragGe, roved apavres ixrnpas KAadous* 


Tb. ech émsorpopiy == dweorpé- 
qeo6e. So infr. 1448. sis perv — 
by Oecdats rdgor Got = Odwre. CEd. 
Col. 466. God xabappdv ravde Satpc~ 
vow = nadape rdode Salpovas. 542. 
€Bov ddvoy marpos. 1139. paKos réy 
Acyev cov, Cf. Ell. in v. rebévas. 

136. ripewpovryra, ScHou. spnofo- 
nboivra, 

137. prev = ddov. For similar 
instances, cf. infr. 366. 487. 495. 
1093. 1176.1184. 1246. 1250.1495. 

138. atrés (imép) atrov, sc. duav- 
rov. Matth. §. 489. 

Ib. drooxedm, Attic future for 
anooxedaow, CEd. Col. 620. dacxe- 
bdo. Asch. Prom. 25. oxedG. Arist. 
Vesp. 229. diaoxeda. Cf. Schneider 
de dialect. Trag. p.13.. Ib. pvoos. 
Cf. Here. F. 1155. 1319. 

139. rdy’ av, perhaps, easily, readily. 
This and other constructions will be 
more minutely examined in future 
plays. 

140. kay’, as algo xeiyp and ¢pavrop 
in the following verse, are to be 
pronounced with a strong emphasis. 
Emphatic pronouns abound so much 
throughout the writings of Sopho- 
cles, and give them so much force 
and beauty, that were it not for a 
wish to avoid singularity, a text, 
marking them by a distinct cha- 
racter, would I think long before 

this have been furnished. 


142. waides. Under this term is to 
be considered the whole band of sup- 
plicants, priests inclusive; but the 
paternal heart of CXdipus restricts 
his language as it were to the 
younger and more interesting por- 
tion of the band. 

Ib. ‘Biéper, the steps of the altar, . 
where the euppliants were sitting. 
For some excellent remarks as to 
whether the genitive is governed by 
toracée or dpayres, see Wunder in 
loc. c. and Cid. Col. 571. Cf. Herc. 
F. 715. Tro. 16. 

143. ioravbe =dvioracbe. Scuor. 
Cf. Philoctet. 893. aAX’ tore re xav- 
ros ayréxov. 

Ib. dpayres, having taken up. Had 
the supplicatory branches then been 
deposited on the ground, on the 
steps of the altar, or on the altar 
itself? The general language of 
antiquity is in favour of the latter. 
fEsch. Suppl. 475. xdddous ye rovrous 
aly’ dy dyxd\ats afar, | Bepois én’ 
Ddovs daydvew éyyepiev | 6és. Eurip. 
Heracl. 124. lxéras xdbnvras waives 088° 
*Hpaxddovs, |: Bopdy xaracréyavres. 
Andoc, de Mysteriis 15, 11. dvacras 
KadAlas 6 ‘Isrrrovixov ray oxevny Txov 
Adyes Gre Ixernpia xetras dxi rou Bepov. 
For the violet chaplets placed on the 
altars of the gods on a more festive 
occasion, see Dissen’s Pindar, p. 617. 

Ib. lernpas xr\adous. Sésech. Sapp. 
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aAdos d¢ Kadpov Aaoy dd abpacera, 


ws way €uod Sparovros. 4 yap evruyeis 
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avy Te Gee havovpel, 7 wenTwKores. 
IE. @ mraides, ioraperOa’ Travde yap xapw 

nai Sevp eBnpev av 00 éEayyéAderat. 

PoiBos & o wéuwas rdode pavreias ape. 


acwrnp O ixorro kat vorou TavoTnpis. 


21. ov roicd’ leerév eyxerpdiors | 
€pocréemross xhadoow. 147. Tov Ton 
AvEweraroy | Zia r&y Kexunxdrev | 
if6 civ nAddos. 237. KAddor ye 
pep 04, xara répous aducrépes, | xeirrat 
wap ip spdis Gevis ayevias. 328. ri 
3s locicbas ravd? dyaviov Océy, | 
_ Aevxogredeis Zyoura veodpéxrous xhd- 
dous; 500. xAddous péy avrov deine, 
onpeor axévov. Cf. Aésch. Eumen. 
43- Enrip. Suppl. 113. Heracl. 518. 

144. @ddos 8¢. As the monarchs 
of the ancient tragic stage never 
appeared without a suitable train of 
attendants, it is perhaps to one of 
them that this is addressed. 

Ib, Kadpov Aco» (Eurip. Phoen. 124. 
aoe 1481. Ral 339- 674. 754) 

The poet is here preparmg the way 

for the entrance of his choral troop. 
That this did not consist, as some 
have imagined, of the sacerdotal 
portion of the suppliants on the 
stage, might be pretty clearly proved, 
were other arguments wanting, from 
 @ corresponding passage in the An- 
tigoné (156-164). Though uncir- 
cumscribed in political power, the 
Theban. monarchs appear from that 
passage to have consulted the senior 
and more dignified members of the 
state on arduous occasions, con- 
voking them by a solemn sum- 
mons. 


Ib. aOpo{ere. On the initiatory 
breathing of this word, see Schneider 
de Dial. p. 18. 

545- oe wav dpow Spavorres. On 


those various modes of speech, where 
way implies attempting and investi- 
galing to the last degree, consult 
Heindorf ad Plat. Phedr. p. 249. 
Dissen, Expl. Pind. p. 507. Kuster 
ad Ar. Equ. 753. Valck. Diatr. p. 
233. Ellendt. in voc. was. 

146. ow rp beg. (A wide dif- 
ference of feeling between the spec- 
tators and (Edipus as he pronounces 
these words with deep reverence ; 
they applving the word wewrexcres 
to the ensuing investigation, he, no 
doubt, the word eiruxeis.) For this 
and cognate expressions in thed 
pious Pindar, cf. Nem. VIII. 28. 
Isthm. I. 6. IV. 2. 7. Olymp. X.125, 
&c. Diss. Comment. p- 152.563. 

148. dv 68’ dfayyeAXerat, que ille 
(CEdipus sc.) ultro et quasi de suo 
protulit. Ex. Elmsley compares 
Ear. Heracl. 532. Ion 1605. Soph 
Aj. 1376. 

149. parreia, prophetic response. 
Trach. 238. eiarain daiver, 5 ’wd 
pasreias TWOS ; ; 

150. vooos. As implying plague 
or pestilence, this word again occurs 
infr. 317, 303. So Thucyd. II. 47. 


nai Svrev avrev (Lacedsmonii sc.) ob 


150 . 


wodAds we nudpas dy rH "Arriucy } voros 


wparey iptaro yereobas rois Abnvaioss. 
Inthe sacred writings, this scourge of 
the East appears as “ the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness, and the 
ira which destroyeth at noon- 
Vv 99 
Tb, mraverapves = wavornp. ‘* Nam 
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XOPO2. 


& Avs adverés part, tis wore Tas TOAVXPUTOU OTP. a 


cernpwos, Aurnpios, Oedernpios, alia, 
poetss cum genitivo rei servate, 
liberate, pulse conjungunt.” Ex: 

151. The Chorus, consisting of 
the principal men of Thebes, here 
enter the orchestra, and chaunt their 
entrance-song. Anxious inquiries 
respecting the oracular response 
which they know to have arrived 
from Delphi, though its contents are 
yet a secret to them, appeals to 
certain divinities (of whom more 
hereafter), touching pictures of the 
scourge under which the city is suf- 
fering, a prayer that the god in 
whom this pestilence is personified 
may be driven from the country, or 
be crushed under the thunderbolts 
of Zeus, together with a fresh appeal 
to protecting or cathartic deities, 
form the subject of this noble but 
somewhat difficult ode. 

Ib. d Acds ddveres dare. In ex- 
plaining these words, it will be more 
convenient to reverse the order in 
which they occur. ¢dris, an ora- 
cular response. Cf. infr. 310. 323. 
1440. isch. Ag. 1103. awd 8¢ beo- 
Garey ris dyaba paris | Bporois oré)- 
Aera. More frequent in Euripides, 
Pheen, 23. yrovs raymAdxnpa, rov beot 
re Thy har. Suppl. 844. wexpay Soi. 
Bov darw. 

Ib. adverés. As the Chorus did 
not yet know the nature of the 
response come from the Delphic 
shrine, this epithet perhaps refers 


' Sickler considering the ancient god 


to the outward form, in which those 
responses were usually clothed, viz. 
the bexameter verse (Pausan. Phoc. 
c. 5.) into which, or its cognate forms, 
the choral strain seems by a sort of 
sympathy to flow. Hom. h. es 
LeAqmy: Moveat, | Hdveweis xovpas 
Kpowidew Ads, ioropes gdns. Hes. 
Theog. 965. 1021. 7oudrea | Movoas 
"OAupmiddes, xovpas Ards alyidyoro. 
For Pindaric use of the word, see 
Ol. X. 113. Nem. I. 4. VII. 30. 
For some grammatical niceties con- 
nected with the word, cf. Herm. and 
Ellendt, and Ebner in Sem. Phil. 
p- 72. adver}s Wunn. 
Ib. Aids. But why is this ddris, 
though confessedly coming from the 
shrine of Delphi, ascribed to Zeus, — 
and even subsequently (v. 187.) 
termed his “‘ golden daughter”? It 
must be remembered that in all pro- 
phetic intercourse with mankind, 
Apollo acted but a delegated part, 
the primal agency lying with his 
father, the king of heaven. It is 
the latter who sends the omen-bird 
and other signals by which Phebus 
and other ! gods become possessed of 
mantic power (H.h. Merc. 313. h. 
Cer. 46.); those signals being to the 
right if propitious (Il. IT. 353), to the 
left, if otherwise. (Od. XX. 242.) 
Hence the first declaration of the 
Homeric Apollo (h. Apoll. 131. 
after praying for a harp and crooked 
bow—is to the effect, that in a pro- 


s themselves as little more than cosmic po 


were, 
oracularly declaring the will of. Zeus, and the world itself (xdéeyes) to be little more than a 
bpp (Kesem) or prediction of the same god, observes, “Sic sind nur Orakel oder Ver- 
kinder seines Willens und seiner Macht in seiner Weltordnung. Sie sind nur Theol, 
Semit. Theuteh, d. i. Kosmische Krifte, die seine Macht verkiinden. Vergi. Herod. IT .6. 
§2. denn das All, Kosmos, ist nur ein Kesem, d. i. ein Orakel oder eine Verkiindigung 


Gottes (Cadmus, p. 19.).” 
it, there may 
fathoming, 


which we occupy 
present capable of 





to the boundless universe, and to the small s 
more in all this than our limited faculties sal 
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Onfas ; éxrérapat hoPepay ppeva, Seiuart madrov, 


inte AcAe Tlauav, 
phetical capacity he will declare to 
men the true counsels of Zeus. (xpjce 
v’ dvOpérac: Ads wnpepréa Bovdny.) 
This will suffice to explain the ad- 
missions made by the god himeelf, 
or by others for him, in Greek dra- 
matic poetry. Esch. Eumen. 586. 
ovmdwor’ eizoy parr iKoigt év Opovas, | 
oun évdpes, ov S, OV woAdcws 
wipe, | 3 py “xeAcuse Zets ‘OAvpwion 
warnp. Ib. 19. Aide wpodyrys 8° éori 
Aofias warpos. Qed. Col. 623. ef Zevs 
re Zevs, yo Ards SoiBos cadys. 793. 
cagecréper xrAvw GoiBov re | xavrod 
Zywos, bs xeivov warnp. Hence Tire- 
sias, who in the present drama is 
put nearly on a level with Phebus 
himself for prophetic powers (infr. 
284, 5), appears in the Pindaric 
writings, as the Ads iiorou "po- 
qarns éfoxos, spboparres Tepecias. 
(Nem. I. go.) That Apollo also, in 
thoze writings, derives his powers 
- solely from Zeus, see Olymp. VIII. 54 
sq. Cf. infr. 498. See also the noble 


_ ode (infr. 897 sq.) where the three 


great prophetic seats, Delphi, Abe, 
and Olympia, are brought together. 
As this subject will again come under 
discussion in the poet’s “‘ Tracbiniz,” 
further remarks may here be spared. 

Ib. woAdvxpicov. The epithet is 
equally correct, whether applied to 
the costly presents made to the 
. Delphic shrine by grateful votaries, 
or to the rich treasuries deposited 
there by nations or individuals for 
purposes of security. The reader 
who wishes to make himeelf mas- 
ter of this subject from ancient 
authorities, may consult Pausanias. 
(Phocid. cc. 9-33.): in a more 
modern form, it will be found in 
Van Dale de Oraculis, in the notes 


appended to Thudichum’s German 
translation of the Cdipus, and an 
elegant little Italian work, ‘‘ L’Ora- 
colo di Delfo,” by Count Mengotti. 
See more particularly pp. 17. 45, 46. 
93- For Pindaric applications of 
the word, whether in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, see Pyth. IV. 
95- VI. 8. Fragm. Select. (Diss. edit.) 
136. 139. As an epithet of towns 
and persons, it occurs both in Homer 
and Hesiod. 

152. Ilvéoy, Svos, another form 
for Ilvée, ots. (infr. 603.) Il. II. § 19. 
HvOéea re swerpjecoay. H. h. Merc. 
178. elus yap els Uvéeva. Pindar. 
Pyth. XI.15. dppa Odpuy lepdy Hvbara 
re xal cpbodixay | yas oudaddy xehady- 
oer’, See also Olymp. II. 88. VI. 61. 
XII. 26. Pyth. IV. 5. VII.11. Nem. © 
IX.11. X.47. Pyth. XII. 10. Sup- 
ply the prep. awd. Scuo. 

153. éxrérapat. perfect. pass. of 
éxreivecy. The primary meaning of 
this word as applied to stretching 
out the dead, leads easily to the 
metonymic sense in which it is here 
employed. My trembling mind is on 
the stretch. Solger, whoobservesmost 
of the metrical forms of the original, 
translates not amiss:—Von Zagen - 
erstarr’ ich im Innersten, schrechen- 
geschiittelt. See further Herm. 
and Ell. and Bernhardy’s Wis- 
sensch. Syntax, p. 428. 

Ib. hoSepay ScHov. srepipofor, 

Ib. swd\Awv. Erfurdt refers for 
similar passive significations to Eu- 
rip. Electr. 435.477. Pheeniss. 1133. 


‘(xpuwrew). Soph. Aj. 637. (xetOas). 


See also Porson ad Eur. Or. 316. 
154. inte Addce lady. These 

words have occasioned no small 

trouble to the commentators on So- 


~ 
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audi cot adopuevos, ri poe 7 vEor, 


phocles. Our own view of the sub- 
ject will be assisted by taking the 
‘words, as on a former occasion, in 
their reverse order. 

Ib. Tad». It has been seen in a 
former note that the pean, as a 
hymn, was a grave and solemn strain 
addressed to Apollo and Artemis 
as saving and healing powers. We 
do not therefore I think go wrong, 
when, asa person, we translate gene- 
rally —healer of ills. So Orph. h. 34. 
Ade, pdxap Taiday ravpoxréve, DoiSe 


Auxeped. In h. 8. Helios, the sun-. 


rod, is addressed as depdofie, xap- 
wipe, Tiady. Nor was this title ap- 
parently confined to Apollo and 
Artemis. Pausanias, speaking of 
an altar in the once Bceotian 
Oropus (I. 34. 3), mentions an 
Athené Peonia, as well as an 
Apollo Peon, (‘Axd\Awvos Maévos, 
«kat “AGnvas ™ Taevias,) and with 
whom the Theban Athené claimed 
close sisterhood, we shall presently 
-have to discuss. (infr. 160). It may 
be added that Creuzer (Symb. II. 
276.) speaking of the Carthaginian 
Esmun or Asklepios, observes, ‘here, 
as among the Pheenicians, he was 
probably termed the health-god 
Peon, and healing powers ascribed 
to him.’ (Metre: dactylic with 
-anacrusis.) 

' Th. Adve (cf. Aj. 704.) at Delos 
born. The force of this word will 
be better understood, when the epi- 
thet Lycius, as applied to Apollo, 
and the close connexion between 
Lycia and Delos, as seats of esun- 
worship, come to be explained. (infr. 
203.) For general references to 
this island in conjunction with 
Apollo, the reader may consult the 
Homeric h. to Apollo. Od. VI. 163. 
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Herodot. I. 64. Thucyd. III. 104. 
Callimach. in Delon. Dissen’s Com- 
ment. in Pind. pp. 219. §24, 5. 

Ib. inte. I have had occasion in 
another work to remark, how often 
the Greeks and other eastern na- 
tions expressed their feelings by 
exclamations; the same exclama- 
tion being often expressive of 
opposite feelings (cf. infr. 174.) 
according to the tone of voice 
thrown into it.. Had the Psanic 
and Dithyrambic hymns of anti- 
quity reached us, we should per- 
haps have found the cxclamation of 
i}, 2}, as much prevailing in the for- . 
mer, as evot and evdy in the latter 
(cf. infr. 211.) Hence the Scholiast, 
or whoever it is that Wunder quotes, 
for he gives no name: ¢éAéyero eal é 
*AwdAAep inios, ds brd trowovrov péAous 
tpvovpevos, dowep ebios 5 A:dyvcos* 
nal dri rou matavos rd atrd rovro cup- 
Baiver. cf. infr. 1096. inte oiBe. 
(H. h. Apoll. 120. fie Soife. 272. 
inwatnomt, 500. inwasnoy’ deiSecy.) ech. 
Ag. 144. Intow 8¢ cade Matava. (If 
the above views are correct, it is 
obvious that we can only translate, 
either by naturalizing the original 
word, and saying [eeian, or else 
using a long paraphrase, healer of 
ills, at Delos born, and invoked in 
our solemn songs by the exclamation 
ty, ty.) 

155. aferba, an Homeric word, | 
implying the reverential feeling 
entertained for gods, for parents, 
and for superiors in age. Il. I. at. 
a(dpevoc..."AnddXova, Od. XVII. 401. 
par’ ody unrép duny afev réye. Il. XIV. 
261. Hes. Th. 532. (ef. Goettl. in 
loc.) . ; ts 

Ib. dul, propter. Cf. Pind. OL VIII. 
114. IX. 20. Pyth. VIII. 48 &e. 


™m See further on the subject of an Apollo Psan, and an Athent Pssonia, Orph. h. 32. 
Creus. II. 391-8. 691. 737, 8, 9 740, 1, 3. and Thudichum's notes to Ed. T. I. 233.: 
D 
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Ib. § véov. ScHOL. ff vewori. 

156. weperehropévass Spas revolu- 
tion of time. ScHon. ri poe ft viv jj 
pera xpdvor avuces ; IL. II. 551. wepe- 
' weddopever dnavrev. Od. XI. 294. h. 
Apoll. 350. weperehdopévoy éreos. 
Aristoph. Av. 696. sepsredNopevas 
Spas. Pind. Ol. IV. 4. dpas...duc- 
odpeva. Isthm. III. 29. Goettl. ad 
Hes. Theog. 184. sepsredAdAcpevos 
dnavros est annus veriens, repexddpevos 
vero annus inversus. 

- Tb. dgavicns. Scuou. dewpages. 

_ 1§8. Dale translates the verse, 
(and in that translation is closely fol- 
lowed by the German Solger,). 
‘Say, child of Hope, imperishable 

Fame !’ 

What ideas the translators attached 
to this it would be difficult to say.; 
that it does not agree with the con- 
text is pretty clear. The word 
"EAsis in the Greek language signi- 
fies as much fear as hope, (cf. infr. 
486. 771. and Goettling ad Hes. 
Op. v. 94.) and that it is to be un- 
derstood of this mixed feeling on the 
present occasion, is past a doubt. 
For what is @aya here? Surely 
nothing more than the ¢ars or 
oracular response, thrown by a bold 
image (of which more presently) 
into a personified form. In a pre- 
ceding verse (151), the dares had 
been questioned, as to what form she 
came in,—favourable or unfavour- 
able,—(the Chorus not having been 
in the orchestra, while the conver- 
. gation took place between Creon and 
(Edipus,) and no answer having been 
returned, the poet after the usual 
poetical fashion, repeats the question, 
and still remaining without a reply, 
he troubles himself no further with so 
close a personage, but proceeds to 


the business of his Ode. Our best 


resource in this as in so many other 
passages of Grecian literature where 
we want equivalent terms, is to 
translate by the words themeelves, 
and allow to Exris and Poems as 
much of divinity as to the ATHENE 
and Artemis, whom we shall pre- 
sently have to discuss. As to the 
epithet ‘ golden,’ it is little better 
than a poetical expletive, being ap- 
plied to all deities and every thing 
connected with them. If these in- 
terpretations are correct, the Scho- 
liast and Dindorf are not quite so, 
when they explain the text by 
gaying ‘‘ quia sperantes oracula con- - 
sulant.” It is mixed feelings of 
hope and fear, which induce men to 
pry into futurity, and hence the 
affiliation in the present instance. 
Ib. éaza. That Sophocles abounds 
more in these abstract divinities 
than either of his two great contem- 
poraries, is very certain: whence 
did he derive the practice ? I answer 
without hesitation, from that great 
Theban poet, to whom we 80 conti- 
nually resort for illustrations of him. 
What is Day in that poet ? the child 
of Helios. (Ol. II. 56). Who is He- 
lios himself ? the father of sun-beams 
(Ol. VII. 129). Who is Aggelia 
(news or a message) ? the daughter 
of Hermes (Ol. VIII. 107.). Showers, 
the children of Clouds (Ol. X. 3.); 
Songs, the daughters of the Muses 
(Nem. IV. 5.); Insolence, the mother 
of Satiety (Ol. XIII. 13); Pretezt, 
the daughter of Epimetheus (Pyth. 
V. 36), and the first Down upon the 
cheek, (Nem.V.10.)—but we should 
never have done, if we went into 
this last case of maternity, and many 
others that might be added. But was 
Pindar himself the originator of this 
style of poetry, or did he followin the 
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wake of poetical predecessors? Let 
the reader compare Ol. XIII. 13. and 
Herodot. T. IV. p. 996. (Gaisf. 
ed.) and his inference perhaps will 
be, that the Theban Pindar only 
followed the Theban Bacis, who 
perhaps wrote in this manner, just 
as temple-priests and  oracular 
songsters had written for ages be- 
fore him. 

159. xexAdpevos, We must not 
look too closely at a little lapse on 
the part of so profound a grammu- 
rian as Matthix, who by referring 
this participle to dxrérapas §. 312. 5. 
§56. 2.). destroys all the force and 
sublimity of the passage. The con- 
struction (mpérd oe xexAdpevos—rpic- 
coi dre~ipopoe mpodaynré pot, i.e. pri- 
mam te appellans—rogo tus ut —) 
has been illustrated by Erfurdt from 
@ passage in Plato (6 Legg. 760,c.) 
Ounrds dv—opixpdy riva xpdvev aire 
wdvos wapapeves nauroAus. cf. Ebner 
Sem. Phil. p. 73. 

Ib. Aédva. (cf. Aschyl. S.c. T. 12. 
' Eur. Phoen. 1387.) Before investi- 
gating the various divinities, who 
come under notice in the following 
ode, one or two preliminary ob- 
servations will not be found ir- 
relevant. In all appeals of the 
ancients for divine assistance, two 
things seem necessary; first that 
the deities addressed should have 
immediate reference to the pur- 
pose for which they are invoked; 
and secondly, that those deities are 
as much as possible to be viewed 
under local and not under general 
attributes. Under what particular 
circumstances, then, doesthe Theban, 
for we are not dealing with the Altic 
Athené, here come before us? The 
Beeotian land is suffering under the 
most. terrible of eastern scour 

the atmosphere is loaded with poi- 





sonous vapours—bencath a lurid sun 
and a malignant moon plants droop, 
the cattle perish, and children die 
before they come to the birth. 
What is wanted in return? Clearly 
@ purer air—bright solar beams in- 
stead of the influences of fiery and 
malignant planets—a moon, not hid 
in sable clouds, but riding in peer- 
less majesty, ‘‘ apparent queen of 
heaven”’—health-gods and health- 
goddesses, and if among the latter 


an Ilithya, repairing by new births © 


the many which have failed, so 


much the better. Does the Beotian | 


Athené answer to one or more of 
these demands? Let us examine. 
When in a former note (v. 20), we 
first made acquaintance with this god- 
dess under her other name of Pallas, 
we found her closely connected bythe 
common name of Tritonia with the 
Pallas of Libya. What was the 
character of the goddess there? 
The writer, who has given most 
attention to these matters, having 
from a variety of ingenivus ob- 
servations seen reason to conclude, 
that that singular tribe of women 
known to us by the name of Ama- 
zons, were nothing more than a race 
of women devoted to abstinence and 
moon-worship (Creuz. Symb. II.171 
—6.), when he arrives at Libya in the 
course of his profound researches, 
finds the young females of that 
country so closely resembling the 
Amazons in their habits (II. 642 
sq.), that could we be secure of 
the author's first premises, we 
should at once feel justified. in 
asserting moon-worship to have 
been the peculiar rite of the Libyan 
(II. 361. 2.) and consequently of 
the Beeotian Pallas. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, we prefer 
to consider her as a goddess of 
D2 
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light generally and of a purer 
sether. And in this instance, from 
whatever quarter we bring her, 
whether we look to pure Beotian 
myths, or those which connect Attic 
and Beeotian legends on the subject, 
whether we turn to fable, allegory or 
the fine arts, our difficulty, cramped 
as we are for room, lies rather in 
the embarrassment of wealth than of 
poverty. Do we bring our Athené to 
Thebes bythe joint instrumentality of 
Egypt and Pheenicia? She is then that 
Neith, or parent of pure solar light, 
on whose temple was written the 
well-known inscription, ‘‘ that which 
is and will be and has been, that am 
J; my veil no one has uncovered, 
and the fruit which I bore has be- 
come the Sun.” (Ib.672). On this 
birth of a Sun by Athené to 
Hepheestus, the ancient myths con- 
tinually dilate; and hence perhaps 
the almost filial affection shewn to 
her by Helios in the writings of the 
Theban Pindar. (Ol. VII.) Nay, the 
legends went still further, repre- 
senting her not only as the mother 
of the sun, but as the mother of 
the sun, moon and stars personified 
(Symb. IT. 672. 709); but with this 
difference, that while they are 
changeable and inconstant, she re- 
‘mains ever one and the same. But 
if thus substantially a goddess of 
light, she was also the goddess of a 
purer atmosphere. Without mul- 
tiplying instances of this or of 
our first position, except by re- 
ferences (Creuz. II. 407. 644, 5. 
671-5. 680. 712 8q. 722. 724 8q. 
731-3: 743-4- 759. 761-3. 788, 9.) 
we confine ourselves to one, but that 
one sufficiently conclusive. In an- 
cient philosophy, and not unfre- 
quently in ancient poetry, Zeus and 
-Jéther are one and the same: what 
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160 


then must that allegorical being, 
who sprang from the head of Zeus, 
have been in physical or symbolical 
meaning, but ether in its purest 
and most purifying state? and who 
consequently more fitted than she 
for invocation, when 


wasteful forth 
Walk’d the dire power of pestilential 
disease 


. . when the wide air was fall of 
fate ; 
And struck by turns, in solitary 


pangs 
Men fell unblest, untended, and un- 
mark’d? THOMSON. 


We have said so much on Athené 
as a goddess of light, that we cannot 
enter on the Athené Peonia, or god- 
dess of health, except by the re- 
ferences given in a former page 
(33. foot-note). = 

160. yaidoxow ScHOL. wodtovxov. 
In all other Greek poetry that I am 
aware of, Hesiod (Theog. 15.), 
Homer (passim), Pindar (Ol. I. 40.), 
feschyl. (S. c. T. 299), &c. this 
epithet is applied to that Neptune, 
who 

err Tere TS . besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing 

stream, 

Took in by lot ’twixt high and nether 

Jove — 

Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles. 


Why it is here transferred to 
Artemis, and in a sense so widely 
different from its usual one, the 
commentators have never apparently 
asked ; but like Ellendt and Wunder, 
content themselves with translating 
the Scholiast, and representing her as 
the Tuiatriz Thebarum: and why 
so? because, say they, “the Ar. 
temis Eucleia had a temple in the 
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"Aprepuy, 


circular agora at Thebes.” This is 
undoubtedly true; but as other 
deities had temples in the same 
place (Paus. XI. 17, 2.), it does 
not seem sufficiently to explain 
why am Artemis should be empha- 
tically styled the ‘‘Tutatrix” of 
Thebes. The fact itself we are 
far from denying; on the con- 
trary, we think nothing more pro- 
bable from the interpretations which 
Creuzer will presently enable us 
to set upon the 
the Scholiast was substantially cor. 


rect in asserting Artemis to be a 


tutelary goddess of Thebes. Our pre- 
sent difficulty, however, lies with the 
epithet attached to her name, and 
how to get out of that difficulty, we 
know not, except by one way, and 
that but an indifferent one. That in 
a religious system, if such it may be 
called, where nothing systematic 
prevailed, that in such a system re- 
ligious myths should be continually 
crossing, recrossing and _inter- 
changing with each other, till they 
not only puzzle us, but must have 
' puzzled the ancients themselves, 
seems a reasonable conclusion; is 
it then unlikely, that the poet has 
here applied to Artemis asa moon- 
goddess (and that such she was will 
presently appear) an epithet more 
properly belonging to the moon in 
her character of Hecaté ®? That such 
an epithet might belong to the latter 
goddess in her own proper Phe- 
nician vocabulary, seems clear from 
Sickler, who calls her from that 
language much in a general sense, 
what the present text of Sophocles 
does in a contracted one, “‘ die grosse 


0 It is observalile that in Hesiod’s hym 
object of common Pra 
ee 
god 
P> 347- 


goddess, than that. 


(445. 0 eByovra: 8 ‘Exd: 
selected for the sea- 
a cu Artemis, Ce. II. 124, b> 6, 7. 83 19!) Parkh. Heb. 


37. 


& KuxAoevr’ ayopas Opovov evxdéa accel, 


Vereinte, die Alles umfasst” (p. 64). 
But was Hecaté herself held in 
high repute at Thebes? Of that 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt, 
if we look to the peculiarly high 
and laudatory terms in which the 
Hesiodean Theogony speaks of her 
(410 8q.); for though Soetbeer, in 
his recent attempt to restore the 
Theogony to the state in which he 
supposes it to have originally left its 
writer's hands, has expunged, I ob- 
serve, this Hecatezan hymn from the 
Theogony, there can be little doubt of 
its being a true Hesiodean fragment, 
even if the hand of some rifacci- 
mento-artist, like Onomacritus, has 
been busy with it. (cf. Goettl. Hes. 
p-41.) This epithet therefore seems 
to me another instance in which 


Sophocles uses a term, which would 


have been better understood at 
Thebes than at Athens, and by doing 
which he fell into so much displea- 
sure with his auditors. 

Ib. ddeAdeay (cf. CEd. Col. 534. 
1056.) If my learned predecessor 
Wunder dcalt but briefly with the 
preceding word, he has dealt more 
briefly with the present, by passing 
it over altogether. Did he then 
imagine that common paternity from 
Zeus would account for the intro- 
duction of this word into an ode 
so significant as the present ? Surely 
something more is meant. When 
the consanguinity of Artemis is men- 
tioned in ancient poetry, it is uni- 
formly, I believe, in reference to her 
brother Apollo; why then isan excep- 
tion here made in favour of Athené ? 
Before that question is answered, 
we must proceed to an examination 


ee ee 


wal dpucrimy “Evvec 
See further on the ard anand of Ha 
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of the word Artemis itself; but as 
our pages are at present somewhat 
crowded, and practical scholars may 
think they have had enough of moon- 
shine already, that examination must 
be deferred to a future period. cf. 
infr. 207. 

161. @ xuxddevr’ ayopas Opdévoy «b- 
crea Cagca=a eixrea Opovoy dv xv- 
cdotooy ayopa Gaoce. Wunpv. So 
Philoct. 159. oixoy pew Spas révd 
eupidvpor | werpivns coirns. (where 
werpivns, which properly belongs to 
eixoy, is joined to «xoirys.) Trach. 
817. 

Ib. xvxddevra orbicular, so called 
from the form of the agora, where 
the Theban Artemis was worshipped. 
Had this form any reference to the 
moon in its fulness? Such a suppo- 
sition tends to favour the idea of a 
predominance of moon-worship at 
Thebes, a worship which for many 
reasons we have seen was likely to 
be predominant there. 

Ib. ayopas. It is observable that in 
the Hesiodean hymn to Hecaté, the 
poet among her other qualities says, 
€ + a@yopp Aacios perampewes Gy x 
anew. Theogon. 430. 

Ib. Opdvov. Ellendt observes, that 
this word, when signifying a seat, 
is found in both numbers; as applied 
to a royal throne, it is found only 
in the plural. “Tilud: “Apreyw a 


LOSOKAEOTS 
nai PoiBov éxaBSorov, io 


xucd. dy. Opovov—eix. Odooe, in- 
sedit, velut ¢3pa et dos de templis 
creberrime leguntur.”” Id, 

Ib. evxdéa. Pausan. Beeot. c. 17. 
TlAnciow 8¢ ’Aprépsdos wads eorw Ev- 
elas (i.e. Gloriosee. Schubart and 
Walz.) That Sophocles in using this 
epithet had the above goddess in his 
eye, there can be little doubt. As 


to the metre: Dissen, commenting . 


on Pind. Dithyr. p. 616. observes, 
that edcA¢z often occurs in epic and 
lyric poetry for edxdea (“* significans 
omnino preclaram,”) ut Soph. C&d. 
R. 161. See also Nem. VI. 76. . 
Ib. Opévor Baoan. Cf. Sup. 2. 
162. Soifov. If Apollo is here in- 
voked solely as a sun-god, which 
the epithet following would rather 
imply, then we are bound to leave 
him in possession of all those glo- 
rious adjuncts with which Athenian 
imagination clothed him as such; 
but if he is additionally invoked as 


a healing god, as I think he is (sup. 


154),we then seem entitled to step in 
with an Esmun- Asclepios, or health- 
bringing sun, (Cr. II. 275, 6. 313. 
39 1-2-4. 402. 736, 7.) deriving the 
latter god from that land of Pheenicia, 
to which we have been so conti- 
nually looking for illustrations of 
the present dramatic® divinities. 
Whether this is done direct, or 
whether landing our sun and health- 


- © Pausanias (Achaic. c. 23. 7.) after some reference toa tdyevos and statues of Hygeia 


and Asclepics at -Egium, observes in his naive manner, “ At this temple I had a dispute 
with a man of Sidon, who asserted that the Pheenicians were better instructed in divinity 
and other matters than the Greeks—adding as a proof that the Phornicians make Ascle- 
pios son of Apollo, but do not, like the Greeks, give him a mortal woman for a mother, and 
why? because said he, as the Pheenicians know, is nothing but that tempe- 

rature of the air, which is conducive to health both in men and animals. With regard 
to Apollo, who i also the sun, he is very properly termed the father of Asdepios, because 
in directing his course according to the seasons, he imparts salubrity to the air. All this 
I admitted to be correct, but asserted that the Greeks held this op inion not less than the 
Phenicians, and the proof which I gave was that in Titan, which is a town of Si 0, ) 
ee ce eee ee 
a a a aaa 
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TplTToL aAEeLimopo mMpopavynre p04, 

el 3roTe Kal Mporépas Gras uTEepopyupevas WoAEL —_ 165 
s +4 os 9 V4 4 Ud ¥ , a 
nvucar extotriay pAocya wnuaros, €EAGere Kal vuv.. 


& Toro, avapBua yap pepo 


oTp. B. 167 


amnpara’ vooe S€ pot mporas oTOdos, ovd és hpov- 


god previously with his seven 
Cabiric brethren on the isle of 
Samothrace (Cr. II. 312. 317. 350. 
364), we then through the Demeter 
Cabiria (Paus. Boot. c. 25.) esta- 
blish a constant intercourse and 
chain of legends on solar and pla- 
netary worship between the two 
countries, (Cr. II. 20. 276. 285. 
294. 329. 330. 347.) is imma- 
terial. An Esmun-Asclepios once 
in Thebes, we assert with renewed 
force that the Ismenian Apollo of 
that place (sup. 21.) was nothing 
but the Esmunian sun-god, settled 


‘it may be first in Samothrace, but 


originally derived from Pheenicia. 
For a probable derivation of the 
word @oiSos in that language, see 
Sickler’s Cadmus (p. 33.) and on the 
subject of Esmun generally see his 
“‘Hieroglypben im Mythus der 
fEsculapius.” 

Ib. éxaBoAov. Whatever ideas the 


‘common people and later poets 


might attach to this word and to its 
cognate forms (Hom. h. Apollo 
passim, Orph. h. 34.), Creuzer (II. 
340-1.) and Boeckh (Explic. ad 
Pind. Pyth. V. p. 293.) seem to be 
correct in asserting that in the 
earlier temple-hymns and_philo- 


- sophic poetry, no other idea was 


attached to them, but that of re- 
ference to sun or moon-beams, and 
the arrowy darts of light. 

164. ddefipopos, warders off of ill. 
Cf. Reisig. in Enarr. p. 181. Dissen 
Comment. in Pind. p. 635. 





[rides éyyos 


165. sporépas dras, (i. e. the 
Sphinz.) 

Ib. twepopyupevas (cf. Zehlich in 
Reisig’s Enarr. Cid. Col. p. 181.) 
impending over. 

Ib. wéde. Kayser (Act. Sem. 
p- 73. note), after admitting the pro- 
priety of contracting trép and cpyv. 
pévas into one word, adds, “ sed 
wédex non ab illo verbo regi con- 
tendo; pendet ab nvvcare dxrowiay 
GAsya whparos.” 

166. nvvcar éxromiav. Syrut. 
Scnou. éroiujcare éxreromirpevoy, rove 
réors éferonicare, Umepdpiow dmonoare. 

Ib. GAdya myparos. Schol. meps- 
dpacrixas thy wnporny riy sidrvpos. 
a baleful fire i.e. a most violent evil. 
Soue. die Flamme der Noth. Tuup. 
die Glut des Verderbens. For con- 
struction, cf. infr. 833. xnAjida coup 
gopas—a disgraceful calamity. 1313. 
oxdrov wédos, dark cloud. So Trach. 
1199. ydou daxpu. Phil. 1263. 6dpuBos 
Boys. Pind. Isthm. VI. 39. xdAafay 
aizaros i. e. xakalaevra govoy. 

167.6 wénot. cf. Trach. 852. Whe- 
ther the latter word is to be used as 
an adverb of exclamation, or trane- 
lated with Lycophron (943) gods, 
see Musgrave, Passow and Ellendt 
in voc. 

170. wpowas orddos, the ‘whole 
people, Pind. Pyth. VIII. ‘140. 


drevdépp orddy. (cf. Diesen Com- | 


ment. 299. 347- 379.) 

Ib. gm povridos éyxor. (gl. o¢d” 
dveors pnxavas, dmvoias divas.) I 
understand generally: “nor does 
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@ tis aAdcEerat. ovre yap éxyova 
xAvras xOovos avgeras odre ToKoww 


inioy Kaparwv avéxovct yuvaixes’ 


174 


GAdov & dy dAAw mpocidors, arep evrrepov opm, 
KpetToov apatpaxérou Trupos GpLevov 


anzious reflerion (fpovrisP) furnish 
any weapon, by which to ward off,” 
&c. The expression seems to have 
grown out of the poet's Pindaric 
reading, and the frequent meta- 
phorical use of the word Bédor (cf. 
Dissen’s Comment. p.20) by the 
latter. For the metre of the verse, 
compare Herm. and Wander. Sol- 
ger translates: Kein Speer der Er- 
fedung. Thudichum: Keine Wehr 
eines Gedankens. 
171. ddéera. The Tragedians, 
- says Ellendt, use avédfopa: as a de- 
ponent verb. ‘ Neque est cur dA¢- 
€opxa: faturum esse credamus.” Pind. 
OL XIII. 9. drégew ¢ 
172. abferas grow. CE, Pind. Ol. 
VII. 111 Fgmm. Sel. ap. Diss. p. ¢ 
242. Comment. p.655. «Auras as an 
epithet belongs to poetical expletives; 
like the word fair in our own poetic 
vocabulary. Huschk ad Tibull. 2, 
5, 91. com generally Herodot. 
Ill. 68. Aristoph. Pac. 1320. 
echyl. Eam. gos. 
, 173-4 obre récowe x. r. €. SCHOL. 


Tb. igtue, (gl. Opyyrixte) xapéren. 
Scuow. réw per” edge yevopives, 


Pp The 


ow © Che” It is observable that 


the 2}, 2), of the peanic hymn was a 
joyous, or at all events a solemn in- 
vocation, it is obvious that the ex- 
clamation excited by pains of child- 
birth, under any, but at all events, 
under such circumstances as we are 
at present contemplating, would beof 
a very different description. Cf. Earip. 
ad Pheen. roso-1051. El. 1311. 

175. Gdd\oy» DdAq i. q. drow ex 
Dro, alium super alium. cf. Tacobe 
ad ‘Anth, Pal. IJI. 277. Erfurdt 
com Earip. Troad. 1323. dA@ 
& Drow dpovddy. See also Pind. Ol. 
X. 13. 

Ib. dwep etxrepov dpmy. Musgrave - 
compares Earip. Hippol. _ cpus 
yap Ss res éx xepaw Garros ef | wydnp 

is “Awov xpainvdy Spunvacd pot. 

176. xpeiocov apamaxtrov supds. 
The Scholiast offers two explana- 
tions of this expression, Ist, as a pro- 
verbial expression, implying celerity 
and intensity ; 2nd, as implying that 
the dead bodies came in too great 
numbers to be consumed by the 
funeral pyres. The former inter- 
pretation is adopted by Musgrave, 
Wunder and most of the commen- 
tators, but the latter seems the 
more dignified and more consonant 
with facts. Cf. Thucyd. II. 532. 
Lucret. VI. 1276. sq. 

Ib. dpaiuydxeros, frequently used as 
an epithet of fire. Hes. Theog. 319 


If cf. 563-6. metaph. Pind. P. III. $7. 


ged sapaiedarse agosto ear apr y bes seams 
a similar sense attaches to these 


and cognate words 


im the Sacred Writings. Matth. VI. 35 9. Epist. ad Tit. III. & 


\ 
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XOPO2. 


& Avws adverés hart, ris more Tas ToAvypvooU Tp. de 


carnpios, Aurnpios, Oedxrnpios, alia, 
poetse cum genitivo rei servate, 
liberate, pulse conjungunt.” Ex: 

151. The Chorus, consisting of 
the principal men of Thebes, here 
enter the orchestra, and chaunt their 
entrance-song. Anxious inquiries 
respecting the oracular response 
which they know to have arrived 
from Delphi, though its contents are 
yet a secret to them, appeals to 
certain divinities (of whom more 
hereafter), touching pictures of the 
scourge under which the city is suf- 
fering, a prayer that the god in 
whom this pestilence is personified 
may be driven from the country, or 
be crushed under the thunderbolts 
of Zeus, together with a fresh appeal 
to protecting or cathartic deities, 
form the subject of this noble but 
somewhat difficult ode. 

Ib. Jd Asds ddveres Gare. In ex- 
plaining these words, it will be more 
convenient to reverse the order in 
which they occur. ¢dres, an ora- 
cular response. Cf. infr. 310. 323. 
1440. 4ésch, Ag. 1103. dd dé ber- 
Garey ris dyaba paris | Bporois oréA- 
Aerat. More frequent in Euripides, 
Pheen. 23. yrots rdumAdxnpa, rod Geot 
re thy Garey. Suppl. 844. wexpay Soi. 


Bou dari. 

Ib. adverés. As the Chorus did 
not yet know the nature of the 
response come from the Delphic 


shrine, this epithet perhaps refers 


' Sickler considering the ancient 


to the outward form, in which those 
responses were usually clothed, viz. 
the hexameter verse (Pausan. Phoc. 
c. §.) into which, or its cognate forms, 
the choral strain seems by a sort of 


sympathy to flow. Hom. h. es 
Lednmy: Movcat, | jdvercis xovpas 


Kpovi8ee Aids, toropes gone. Hes. 
Theog. 965. 1021. dvérea | Movoa 
"OAupmades, xovpas Ards alyidyoco, 
For Pindaric use of the word, see 
Ol. X. 113. Nem. I. 4. VII. 30. 
For some grammatical niceties con- 
nected with the word, cf. Herm. and 
Ellendt, and Ebner in Sem. Phil. 
p- 73. adver}s Wunn. 
Ib. Aids. But why is this ¢ares, 
though confessedly coming from the 
shrine of Delphi, ascribed to Zeus, 
and even subsequently (v. 187.) 
termed his ‘‘ golden daughter”? It 
must be remembered that in all pro- 
phetic intercourse with mankind, 
Apollo acted but a delegated part, 
the primal agency lying with his 
father, the king of heaven. It is 
the latter who sends the omen-bird 
and other signals by which Phebus 
and other ! gods become possessed of 
mantic power (H.h. Merc. 213. h. 
Cer. 46.); those signals being to the 
right if propitious (Il. II. 353), to the 
left, if otherwise. (Od. XX. 242.) 
Hence the first declaration of the 
Homeric Apollo (h. Apoll. 131. 
after praying for a harp and crooked 
bow—is to the effect, that in a pro- 


gods themselves as little more than cosmic 


powers, 
oracularly declaring the will of Zeus, and the world itself (xéopes) to be little more than a 
bpp (Kesem) or prediction of the same god, observes, “Sic sind nur Orakel oder Ver- 
kinder seines Willens und seiner Macht in seiner Weltordnung. Sie sind nur Theol, 
Semit. Theuteh, d. i. Kosmische Krifte, die seine Macht verkiinden. Vergi. Herod. IJ .6. 
§2. denn das All, Kosmos, ist nur ein Kesem, d. i. ein Orakel oder eine Verkiindigung 


Gottes (Cadmus, p. 19.).” to the boundless universe, and to the small space 
wu cocoa) ae ie cas more in all this than our limited faculties are at 
present capable of fathoming. —_ . a 
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Onfas ; exrérapar hoPepay ppéva, Seiuart madrwv, 


inte AdAue Tlauay, 
phetical capacity he will declare to 
men the true counsels of Zeus. (xpnve 
v dvOpermacs Atos onpepria BovAny.) 
This will suffice to explain the ad- 
missions made by the god himeelf, 
or by others for him, in Greek dra- 
matic poetry. Esch. Eumen. 586. 
olwaxor eixoy parrixoio dy Opdvoss, ] 
oun drbpis, ov yurasrds, ov wodews 
wipe, | 3 py ‘xdAcuse Zeis ‘OAvprioy 
warnp. Ib. 19. Ase spodyrns 8° orl 
Aofias warpos. Cid. Col. 623. ef Zevs 
rs Zevs, xo Ards SoiBos cagdys. 793. 
cagecriper crve oiBov re | xavrod 
Zywos, 8s xeivov warnp. Hence Tire- 
sias, who in the present drama is 
put nearly on a level with Phebus 
himeelf for prophetic powers (infr. 
284, 5), appears in the Pindaric 
writings, as the Ads tyiorou mpo- 
gargs ‘éfoxos, dspboparris Teipecias. 
(Nem. I. go.) That Apollo also, in 
thoze writings, derives his powers 
- solely from Zeus, see Olymp. VIII. 54 
sq. Cf. infr. 498. See also the noble 


_ ode (infr. 897 sq.) where the three 


great prophetic seats, Delphi, Abe, 
and Olympia, are brought together. 
As this subject will again come under 
discuseion in the poet's “‘Trachiniz,” 
further remarks may here be spared. 

Ib. wodvxpicov. The epithet is 
equally correct, whether applied to 
the costly presents made to the 
. Delphic shrine by grateful votaries, 
or to the rich treasuries deposited 
_ there by nations or individuals for 
purposes of security. The reader 
who wishes to make himeelf mas- 
ter of this subject from ancient 
authorities, may consult Pausanias. 
(Phocid. cc. 9-33.): in a more 
modern form, it will be found in 
Van Dale de Oraculis, in the notcs 


appended to Thudichum’s German 
translation of the Cfdipus, and an 
elegant little Italian work, ‘‘ L’Ora- 
colo di Delfo,” by Count Mengotti. 
See more particularly pp. 17. 45, 46. 
93. For Pindaric applications of 
the word, whether in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, see Pyth. IV. 
95- VI. 8. Fragm. Select. (Diss. edit.) 
136. 139. As an epithet of towns 
and persons, it occurs both in Homer 
and Hesiod. 

152. Ilvédy, Svos, another form 
for Ive, ots. (infr. 603.) IL. II. 519. 
Tv6éva re werpieocay. H.h. Mere. 
178. «lus yap els Uvésva. Pindar. 
Pyth. XI.15. dpa O¢py lepay Tlvbard 
re ral opbodixay | yas cuaddy xedady- 
cer’, See also Olymp. II. 88. VI. 61. 
XII. 26. Pyth. IV. 5. VII. 11. Nem. 
IX.11. X.47. Pyth. XII. 10. Sup- 
ply the prep. ard. Scuot. 

153. éxrérapat. perfect. pass. of 
éxreivey. The primary meaning of 
this word as applied to stretching 
out the dead, leads easily to the 
metonymic sense in which it is here 
employed. My trembling mind is on 
the stretch. Solger, whoobservesmost 
of the metrical forms of the original, 


translates not amiss:—Von Zagen - 


erstarr’ ich im Innersten, schrechen- 
geschiittelt. See further Herm. 
and Ell. and Bernhardy’s Wis- 
sensch. Syntax, p. 428. 

Ib. doBepay ScHou. sepipofor. 

Ib. wd\dov. Erfurdt refers for 
similar passive significations to Eu- 
rip. Electr. 435.477. Phoeniss. 1133. 


‘(epvmreyv). Soph. Aj. 627. (xetOes). 


See also Porson ad Eur. Or. 316. 
154. inte Addte Taay, These 

words have occasioned no small 

trouble to the commentators on So- 


~ 
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api cot aXopevos, ri poe véov, 


phocles. Our own view of the sub- 
ject will be assisted by taking the 
words, as on a former occasion, in 
their reverse order. 

Ib. Had». It has been seen in a 
former note that the pean, as a 
hymn, was a grave and solemn strain 
addressed to Apollo and Artemis 
- as saving and healing powers. We 
do not therefore I think go wrong, 
when, as a person, we translate gene- 
rally —healer of ills. So Orph. h. 34. 
Abe, padcap Uady ravpoxrdéve, PoiSe 
Avxepei. 
god, is addressed as depéofie, xdp- 
“wepe, Tardy. Nor was this title ap- 
parently confined to Apollo and 
Artemis. Pausanias, speaking of 
an altar in the once Bceotian 
Oropus (I. 34. 3), mentions an 
Athené Pzonia, as well as an 
Apollo Pron, (‘ArdA\wvos Tatdvos, 

..xal "AGnvas ™ Tasevias,) and with 
whom the Theban Athené claimed 
close sisterhood, we shall presently 
-have to discuss. (infr. 160). It may 
be added that Creuzer (Symb. II. 
276.) speaking of the Carthaginian 
Esmun or Asklepios, observes, ‘here, 
as among the Phoenicians, he was 
probably termed the health-god 


Peon, and healing powers ascribed 
to him.’ (Metre: dactylic with 
‘anacrusis.) 


Tb. Addce (cf. Aj. 704.) at Delos 
born. The force of this word will 
be better understood, when the epi- 
thet Lycius, as applied to Apollo, 
and the close connexion between 
Lycia and Delos, as seats of sun- 
worship, come to be explained. (infr. 
203.) For general references to 
this island in conjunction with 
Apollo, the reader may consult the 
Homeric h. to Apollo. Od. VI. 163. 


In h. 8. Helios, the sun-. 
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Herodot. I. 64. Thucyd. III. 104. 
Callimach. in Delon. Dissen’s Com- 
ment. in Pind. pp. 219. §24, 5. 

Ib. inte. I have had occasion in 
another work to remark, how often 
the Greeks and other eastern na- 
tions expressed their feelings by 
exclamations; the same exclama- 
tion being often expressive of 
opposite feelings (cf. infr. 174.) 
according to the tone of voice 
thrown into it.. Had the Peeanic 
and Dithyrambic hymns of anti- 
quity reached us, we should per- 
haps have found the cxclamation of 
i}, 2), as much prevailing in the for- _ 
mer, as evoi and evdy in the latter 
(cf. infr. 211.) Hence the Scholiast, 
or whoever it is that Wunder quotes, 
for he gives no name: ¢A¢yero xal 6 
*AwdAXow Intos, as brs rowvrov péAous 
tpvotpevos, dowep eSios 5 Ardvvcos* 
nal él rov matavos rd avrd TovTo oup- 
Baive. cf. infr. 1096. Inte SoiPe. 
(H. h. Apoll. 120. fie @oife. 272. 
inwainom. 500. inmasnor’ deidecy.) Esch. 
Ag. 144. lilo 8¢ nah Tadva. (If 
the above views are correct, it is 
obvious that we can only translate, 
either by naturalizing the original 
word, and saying J[eeian, or else 
using a long paraphrase, healer of 
ills, at Delos born, and invoked in 
our solemn songs by the exclamation 
ty, ty.) ° 7 
155. a{ecOa, an Homeric word, | 
implying the reverential feeling 
entertained for gods, for parents, 
and for superiors in age. I]. I. 21. 
a{dpevo..."ArddXova, Od. XVII. 401. 
par’ ody ills Y duny afev rdye, Il. XIV. 
261. Hes. Th. 532. (ef. Goettl. in 
loc.) 

Ib. dug, propter. Cf. Pind. OLVIII. 
114. IX. 20. Pyth. VIII. 48 &e. 


™ See further on the subject of an Apollo Pesan, and an Athent Paonia, Orph. h. a3: 
Creus. II. 391-8. 691. 737, 8 9- 740, 1, 3. and Thudichum's notes to Cd, T. I. 233. : 
D 
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iy WEptreAAOpEvaus @paus madw eLavvoes xpeos. 
elré pot, ® xpuoéas réxvov *EAmidos, cuBpore Papa. 


Ib. § véov. ScHoL. § vewori. 

156. weperedropévas Spas revolu- 
tion of time. Scnon. ri pos 4} viv fj 
pera xpdvor dvvoes ; Il. II. 551. wepe- 
" wedNopiver enavréy. Od. XI. 294. h. 
Apoll. 350. weperehdopevov éreos. 
Aristoph. Av. 696. sepsredAopevas 
cpus. Pind. Ol. IV. 4. dpat...duo- 
odpevat. Isthm. III. 29. Goettl. ad 
Hes. Theog. 184. wepsredAcpevos 
dnavros est annus verlens, repiadAdpevos 
vero annus inversus. 

- Tb. dfavicas, Scuou. dempages. 

_ 158. Dale translates the verse, 
(and in that translation is closely fol- 
lowed by the German Solger,). 
‘Say, child of Hope, imperishable 

Fame!’ 

What ideas the translators attached 
to this it would be difficult to say,; 
that it does not agree with the con- 
text is pretty clear. The word 
"Edis in the Greek language signi- 
fies as much fear as hope, (cf. infr. 
486. 771. and Goettling ad Hes. 
Op. v. 94.) and that it is to be un- 
derstood of this mixed feeling on the 
present occasion, is past a doubt. 
For what is @dya here? Surely 
nothing more than the ¢ans or 
oracular response, thrown by a bold 
image (of which more presently) 
into a personified form. In a pre- 
ceding verse (151), the gars had 
been questioned, as to what form she 
came in,—favourable or unfavour- 
able,—(the Chorus not having been 
in the orchestra, while the conver- 
- gation took place between Creon and 
(Edipus,) and no answer having been 
returned, the poet after the usual 
poetical fashion, repeats the question, 
and still remaining without a reply, 
he troubles himself no further with so 
close a personage, but proceeds to 
the business of his Ode. Our best 


resource in this as in so many other 
passages of Grecian literature where 
we want equivalent terms, is to 
translate by the words themselves, 
and allow to Exris and Poems as 
much of divinity as to the ATHENE 
and ARTEMIs, whom we shall pre- 
sently have to discuss. As to the 
epithet ‘ golden,’ it is little better 
than a poetical expletive, being ap- 
plied to all deities and every thing 
connected with them. If these in- 
terpretations are correct, the Scho- 
liast and Dindorf are not quite so, 
when they explain the text by 
saying ‘‘ quia sperantes oracula con- - 
sulant.” It is mixed feelings of 
hope and fear, which induce men to 
pry into futurity, and hence the 
affiliation in the present instance. 
Ib. dua. That Sophocles abounds _ 
more in these abstract divinities 
than either of his two great contem- 
poraries, is very certain: whence 
did he derive the practice ? I answer 
without hesitation, from that great 
Theban poet, to whom we £0 conti- 
nually resort for illustrations of him. 
What is Day in that poet? the child 
of Helios. (O]. II. 56). Who is He- 
lios himself ? the father of sun-beams 
(Ol. VIL. 129). Who is Aggelia 
(news or a message) ? the daughter 
of Hermes (Ol. VIII. 107.). Showers, 
the children of Clouds (Ol. X. 3.); 
Songs, the daughters of the Muses — 
(Nem. IV, 5.); Insolence, the mother 
of Satiety (Ol. XIII. 13); Pretest, 
the daughter of Epimetheus (Pyth. 
V. 36), and the first Down upon the 
cheek, (Nem.V.10.)—but we should 
never have done, if we went into 
this last case of maternity, and many 
others that might be added. But was 
Pindar himself the originator of this 
style of poetry, or did he followin the 
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MWpOTa oe KeKNopevos, Ouyarep Atos, duBpor’ ’AGava, avr. a. 


wake of poetical predecessors? Let 
the reader compare Ol. XIII. 13. and 
Herodot. T. IV. p. 996. (Gaisf. 
ed.) and his inference perhaps will 
be, that the Theban Pindar only 
followed the Theban Bacis, who 
perhaps wrote in this manner, just 
as temple-priests and  oracular 
songsters had written for ages be- 
fore him. 

159. xexdépevos. We must not 
look too closely at a little lapse on 
the part of so profound a gramma- 
rian as Matthie, who by referring 
this participle to derérapas §. 313. 5. 
§56. 2.). destroys all the force and 
sublimity of the passage. The con- 
struction (mpard oe xexddpevos—rpic- 
coi ddefipopos mpohaynré pot, i.e. pri- 
mam te appellans—rogo tus ut —) 
has been illustrated by Erfurdt from 
& passage in Plato (6 Legg. 769,c.) 
Ovnrés év—opixpdv ria xpéveyv atte 
wdvos wapapevet napsodus. cf. Ebner 
Sem. Phil. p. 73. 

Ib. ’A@dva. (cf. schyl.S.c. T. 12. 
' Eur. Pheen. 1387.) Before investi- 
gating the various divinities, who 
come under notice in the following 
ode, one or two preliminary ob- 
servations will not be found ir- 
relevant. In all appeals of the 
ancients for divine assistance, two 
things seem necessary; first that 
the deities addressed should have 
immediate reference to the pur- 


pose for which they are invoked;. 


and secondly, that those deities are 
as much as possible to be viewed 
under Jocal and not under general 
attributes. Under what particular 
circumstances, then, doesthe Theban, 
for we are not dealing with the Aitic 
Athené, here come before us? The 
Beeotian land is suffering under the 
most terrible of eastern scourges— 
the atmosphere is loaded with poi- 
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sonous vapours—bencath a lurid sun 
and a malignant moon plants droop, 
the cattle perish, and children die 
before they come to the birth. 
What is wanted in return? Clearly 
a purer air—bright solar beams in- 
stead of the influences of fiery and 
malignant planets—a moon, not hid 
in sable clouds, but riding in peer- 
less majesty, ‘‘ apparent queen of 
heaven”—health-gods and health- 
goddesses, and if among the latter 
an Ilithya, repairing by new births © 
the many which have failed, so 
much the better. Does the Boeotian © 
Athené answer to one or more of 
these demands? Let us examine. 
When in a former note (v. 20), we 
first made acquaintance with this god- 
dess under her other name of Pallas, 
we found her closely connected bythe 
common name of Tritonia with the 
Pallas of Libya. What was the 
character of the goddess there? 
The writer, who has given most 
attention to these matters, having 
from a variety of ingenivus ob- 
servations seen reason to conclude, 
that that singular tribe of women 
known to us by the name of Ama- 
zons, were nothing more than a race 
of women devoted to abstinence and 
moon-worship (Creuz. Symb. IT.171 
—6.), when he arrives at Libya in the 
course of his profound researches, 
finds the young females of that 
country so closely resembling the 
Amazons in their habits (II. 642 
sq.), that could we be secure of 
the author's first premises, we 
should at once feel justified. in 
asserting moon-worship to have 
been the peculiar rite of the Libyan 
(II. 261. 2.) and consequently of 
the Beeotian Pallas. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, we prefer 
to consider her as a goddess of 
D2 
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light generally and of a purer 
sether. And in this instance, from 
whatever quarter we bring her, 
whether we look to pure Beeotian 
myths, or those which connect Attic 
and Boeotian legends on the subject, 
whether we turn to fable, allegory or 
the fine arts, our difficulty, cramped 
as we are for room, lies rather in 
the embarrassment of wealth than of 
poverty. Do we bring our Athené to 
Thebes bythe joint instrumentality of 
Egypt and Pheenicia? She is then that 
Neith, or parent of pure solar light, 
on whose temple was written the 
well-known inscription, “‘ that which 
is and will be and has been, that am 
J; my veil no one has uncovered, 
and the fruit which I bore has be- 
come the Sun.” (Ib.672). On this 
birth of a Sun by Athené to 
Hepheestus, the ancient myths con- 
tinually dilate; and hence perhaps 
the almost filial affection shewn to 
her by Helios in the writings of the 
Theban Pindar. (OL. VII.) Nay, the 
legends went still further, repre- 
senting her not only as the mother 
of the sun, but as the mother of 
the sun, moon and stars personified 
(Symb. II. 672. 709); but with this 
difference, that while they are 
changeable and inconstant, she re- 
‘mains ever one and the same. But 
if thus substantially a goddess of 
light, she was also the goddess of a 
purer atmosphere. Without mul- 
tiplying instances of this or of 
our first position, except by re- 
ferences (Creuz. II. 407. 644, 5. 
671~—5. 680. 712 8q. 722. 724 8q. 
731-3: 743-4- 759. 761-3. 788, 9.) 
we confine ourselves to one, but that 
one sufficiently conclusive. In an- 
cient philosophy, and not unfre- 
quently in ancient poetry, Zeus and 
ether are one and the same: what 
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then must that allegorical being, 
who sprang from the head of Zeus, 
have been in physical or symbolical 
meaning, but ether in its purest 
and most purifying state? and who 
consequently more fitted than she 
for invocation, when 


wasteful forth 
Walk’d the dire power of pestilential 
disease. 
. when the wide air was full of 
fate ; 
And struck by turns, in solitary 


pangs 
Men fell unblest, untended, and un- 
mark’d? THOMSON. 


We have said so much on Athené 
as a goddess of light, that we cannot 
enter on the Athené Peonia, or god- 
dess of health, except by the re- 
ferences given in a former page 
(33. foot-note). ~ 

160. yatdoxyor ScHOL. woAovxos. 
In all other Greek poetry that I am 
aware of, Hesiod (Theog. 15.), 
Homer (passim), Pindar (Ol. I. 40.), 
fEschyl. (S. c. T. 299), &e. this 
epithet is applied to that Neptune, 
who ji 

et eee . besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing 

stream, 

Took in by lot ’twixt high and nether 

Jove 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles. 


Why it is here transferred to 
Artemis, and in a sense so widely 
different from its usual one, the 
commentators have never apparently 
asked ; but like Ellendt and Wunder, 
content themselves with translating 
the Scholiast, and representing her as 
the Tutatrix Thebarum: and why 
so? because, say they, “the Ar- 
temis Eucleia had a temple in the 
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circular agora at Thebes.” This is 
undoubtedly true; but as other 
deities had temples in the same 
place (Paus. XI. 17, 2.), it does 
not seem sufficiently to explain 
why am Artemis should be empha- 
tically styled the ‘‘ Tutatrix” of 
Thebes. The fact itself we are 
far from denying; on the con- 
trary, we think nothing more pro- 
bable from the interpretations which 
Creuzer will presently enable us 


to set upon the goddess, than that. 


the Scholiast was substantially cor- 


rect in asserting Artemis to be a 


tutelary goddess of Thebes. Our pre- 
sent difficulty, however, lies with the 
epithet attached to her name, and 
how to get out of that difficulty, we 
know not, except by one way, and 
that but an indifferent one. That in 
a religious system, if such it may be 
called, where nothing systematic 
prevailed, that in such a system re- 
ligious myths should be continually 
crossing, recrossing and _inter- 
changing with each other, till they 
not only puzzle us, but must have 
' puzzled the ancients themselves, 
seems a reasonable conclusion; is 
it then unlikely, that the poet has 
here applied to Artemis as‘a moon- 
goddess (and that such she was will 
presently appear) an epithet more 
properly belonging to the moon in 
her character of Hecaté 9? That such 
an epithet might belong to the latter 
goddess in her own proper Phe- 
nician vocabulary, seems clear from 
Sickler, who calls her from that 
language much in a general sense, 
what the present text of Sophocles 
does in a contracted one, “‘ die grosse 


0 I¢ is observable that in Hesiod’s hym 
object of common pra 


epithet than yarhoxos ng selected for the 
goddess in connexion with 
P+ 347> 
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Vereinte, die Alles umfasst” (p. 64). 
But was Hecaté herself held in 
high repute at Thebes? Of that 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt, 
if we look to the peculiarly high 
and laudatory terms in which the 
Hesiodean Theogony speaks of her 
(410 8q.); for though Soetbeer, in 
his recent attempt to restore the 
Theogony to the state in which he 
supposes it to have originally left its 
writer’s hands, has expunged, I ob- 
serve, this Hecatean hymn from the 
Theogony, there can be little doubt of 
its being a true Hesiodean fragment, 
even if the hand of some rifacci- 
mento-artist, like Onomacritus, has 
been busy with it. (cf. Goettl. Hes. 
p- 41.) This epithet therefore seems 
to me another instance in which 


Sophocles uses a term, which would 


have been better understood at 
Thebes than at Athens, and by doing 
which he fell into so much displea- 
sure with his auditors. 

Ib. ddeAdedy (cf. CEd. Col. 534. 
1056.) If my learned predecessor 
Wunder dealt but briefly with the 
preceding word, he has dealt more 
briefly with the present, by passing 
it over altogether. Did he then 
imagine that common paternity from 
Zeus would account for the intro- 
duction of this word into an ode 
so significant as the present ? Surely 
something more is meant. When 
the consanguinity of Artemis is men- 
tioned in ancient poetry, it is uni- 
formly, I believe, in reference to her 
brother Apollo; why then isan excep- 
tion here made in favour of Athené ? 
Before that question is answered, 
we must proceed to an examination 


pg ah capi grt catia aceite 


Bice | wal dpucréry ’Evvecryaly), another 
See further on the subject ee 


Artemis, Cr. lt 134, S) 6, 7. 23 191. Parkh. Heb. 
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of the word Artemis itself; but as 
our pages are at present somewhat 
crowded, and tical scholars may 
think they have had enough of moon- 
shine already, that examination must 
be deferred to a future period. cf. 
infr. 207. 

161. @ xuxddevr’ dyopas Opdvov «b- 
area OCaocea =a eixr\ca Opovoy év xv- 
wdocooy ayopa Gacca. Wunp. So 
Philoct. 159. ofxoy perv dpas révd? 
epqidvpoy | werpivns xoirns. (where 
werpimns, which properly belongs to 
eixov, is joined to xolrys.) Trach. 
817. 

Ib. xvxAdevra orbicular, so called 

from the form of the agora, where 
the Theban Artemis was worshipped. 
Had this form any reference to the 
moon in its fulness? Such a suppo- 
sition tends to favour the idea of a 
predominance of moon-worship at 
Thebes, a worship which for many 
reasons we have seen was likely to 
be predominant there. 
Tb. dyopas. It is observable that in 
the Hesiodean hymn to Hecaté, the 
poet among her other qualities says, 
é 1° ayopp Aaoios peramperes Ov K 
eadyow. Theogon. 430. 

Ib. @pévov. Ellendt observes, that 
this word, when signifying a seat, 
is found in both numbers; as applied 
to a royal throne, it is found only 
in the plural. “Ilud: “Apremy & 
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xuxd. dy. Opdvov——eix. Odooes, in- 
sedit, velut ¢3pa et eos de templis 
creberrime leguntur.” Id. 

Ib. evxAda. Pausan. Beeot. c. 17. 
TlAncior 8¢ ’Aprepidos vads éorw Ev- 
xAelas (i.e. Gloriosee. Schubart and 
Walz.) That Sophocles in using this 
epithet had the above goddess in his 
eye, there can be little doubt. As 
to the metre: Dissen, commenting | 
on Pind. Dithyr. p. 616. observes, 
that edxA¢d often occurs in epic and 
lyric poetry for evadca (“‘ significans 
omnino preclaram,”) ut Soph. ed. 
R. 161. See also Nem. VI. 76. . 

Ib. Opdvor aoe. Cf. Sup. 2. 

162. SoiBor. If Apollo is here in- 
voked solely as a sun-god, which 
the epithet following would rather 
imply, then we are bound to leave 
him in possession of all those glo- 
rious adjuncts with which Athenian 
imagination clothed him as such; 
but if he is additionally invoked as 


‘a healing god, as I think he is (sup. 


154),we then seem entitled to step in 
with an Esmun- Asclepios, or health- 
bringing sun, (Cr. II. 275, 6. 313. 
39 1-2-4. 402. 736, 7.) deriving the 
latter god from that land of Pheenicia, 
to which we have been so conti- 
nually looking for illustrations of 
the present dramatic® divinities. 
Whether this is done direct, or 
whether landing our sun and health- 


" © Pausanias (Achaic. c. 23. 7.) after some reference toa réyevos and statues of Hygeia 


and Asclepios at Egium, observes in his naive manner, “ At this temple I had a dispute 
with a man of Sidon, who asserted that the Pheenicians were better instructed in divinity 
and other matters than the Greeks—adding as a proof that the Phocnicians make Aacle- 
pios son of Apollo, but do not, like the Greeks, give him a mortal woman for a mother, and 
why? because said he, as the Pheenicians know, is nothing but that tempe- 
rature of the air, which is conducive to health both in men and animals. With regard 
to Apollo, who is also the sun, he is very properly termed the father of Asclepios, because 
in directing his course to the seasons, he imparts salubrity to the air. All this 
I admitted to be correct, but asserted that the Greeks held this opinion not less than the 
Phenicians, and the proof which I gave was that in Titané, (w which fs a town of My ) 
ee eee ee is to the sun's course b 
aaa aa a a a 
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el more Kal mMporépas Gras UTrepopyupEvas ToAEt 


165 


é “a 
nuucar éxrorriay pAcya wnparos, €AOere Kal viv.. 


@ worol, avapOpa yap pepo 


orp. B. 


167 


amnpara’ voret Sé yor mporas aTodos, ovd én ppov- 


god previously with his seven 
Cabiric brethren on the isle of 
Samothrace (Cr. II. 312. 317. 350. 
364), we then through the Demeter 
Cabiria (Paus. Boot. c. 25.) esta- 
blish a constant intercourse and 
chain of legends on solar and pla- 
netary worship between the two 
countries, (Cr. II. 20. 276. 285. 
2904. 329. 330. 347.) is imma- 
terial. An Esmun-Asclepios once 
in Thebes, we assert with renewed 
force that the Ismenian Apollo of 
that place (sup. 21.) was nothing 
but the Esmunian sun-god, settled 


‘it may be first in Samothrace, but 


originally derived from Pheenicia. 
For a probable derivation of the 
word @oifos in that language, see 
Sickler’s Cadmus (p. 33.) and on the 
subject of Esmun generally see his 
“‘ Hieroglyphen im Mythus der 
/Esculapius.”’ 

Ib. éxdSorov. Whatever ideas the 


‘common people and later poets 


might attach to this word and to its 
cognate forms (Hom. h. Apollo 
passim, Orph. h. 34.), Creuzer (II. 
340-1.) and Boeckh (Explic. ad 
Pind. Pyth. V. p. 293.) seem to be 
correct in asserting that in the 
earlier temple-hymns and _ philo- 


- sophic poetry, no other idea was 


attached to them, but that of re- 
ference to sun or moon-beams, and 
the arrowy darts of light. 

164. drefipopos, warders off of ill. 
Cf. Reisig. in Enarr. p. 181. Dissen 
Comment. in Pind. p. 635. 
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165. mporépas dras, (i. ©. the 
Sphinz.) 

Ib. trepopyupévas (cf. Zehlich in 
Reisig’s Enarr. Ed. Col. p. 181.) 
impending over. 

Ib. wove. Kayser (Act. Sem. 
p- 73. note), after admitting the pro- 
priety of contracting twép and ¢ 
pévas into one word, adds, “ sed 
wédex non ab illo verbo regi con- 
tendo; pendet ab nrvcare éxroxiay 
Grdya miparos.” 

166. nvicar dxromiay, Sr. 
Scuou. érowjcare éxreronipévoy, trove 
réove eeronicare, imepdpioy dwoncare. 

Ib. PAdya mypyaros. Schol. wepi- 
dpaorixas thy mnpovyy thy idrupoy. 
a baleful fire i.e. a most violent evil. 
Soue. die Flamme der Noth. Tuup. 
die Glut des Verderbens. For con- 
struction, cf. infr. 833. «nda coupe 
gopas—a disgraceful calamity. 1313. 
oxcrov »égos, dark cloud. So Trach. 
1199. yoou daxpv. Phil. 1263. 6dpufos 
Bons. Pind. Isthm. VI. 39. xdAala» 
aivaros 1. €. xadalaevra dovoy. 

167. @ dno. cf. Trach. 853. Whe- 
ther the latter word is to be used as 
an adverb of exclamation, or trans- 
lated with Lycophron (943) gods, 
see Musgrave, Passow and Eliendt 
in voc. 

170. wpowas orddos, the whole 
people, Pind. Pyth. VIII. ‘140. 
€revdépp ordry. (cf. Dissen Com-- 
ment. 299. 347- 379.) | 

Ib. gs gpovridos eyxos. (gl. 00d” 


dveors pnxavns, éxwoias dvvayuss.) 
understand generally: “nor does 
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174 


GAdov § ay adAw mpoaidos, arep eirrepov opviy, 
Kpeio Tov dzaLpaxéToU Trupos GppLevoy 


aarious reflexion (fpovrisP) furnish 
any weapon, by which to ward off,” 
&c. The expression seems to have 
grown out of the poet’s Pindaric 
reading, and the frequent meta- 
phorical use of the word fédos (cf. 
Dissen’s Comment. p.20) by the 
latter. For the metre of the verse, 
compare Herm. and Wunder. Sol- 
ger translates: Kein Speer der Er- 
fedung. Thudichum: Keine Wehr 
eines Gedankens. 

171. ddéfera. The Tragedians, 
- says Ellendt, use addfoya: as a de- 
ponent verb. ‘ Neque est cur dAé- 
€opa: faturum esse credamus.”’ Pind. 
OL XIIL. ¢. dréew vBpe. 

172. abferas grow. Cf. Pind. Ol. 
VII. 111 Fgmm. Sel. ap. Diss. p. 
242. Comment. p.655. «Auras as an 
epithet belongs to poetical expletives; 
like the word fair in our own poetic 
vocabulary. Huschk ad Tibull. 3, 
5» 91. compares generally Herodot. 
III. 68. Aristoph. Pac. 1320. 
echyl. Eum. gos. 

173-4. obre récovrw n. ¥. é. Scuot. 


pryivovras raw wévev. Herm. and 
Jacobs ad Philostr. p. 377. prefer 
** are not liberated by childbirth,” 
i. e. remain barren, cf, El. in voc. 


Ib. tatu, (gl. Opyyrece) copdres. 
Scuow. réw per” cdxis yevopéver. 


sop de rage va hanes turool a auagptelcuedeser sade —— 
that a similar sense attaches to these and Reve 


eur “Clouds.” It is observable that 


the 2), 1), of the peanic hymn was a 
joyous, or at all events a solemn in- 
vocation, it is obvious that the ex- 
clamation excited by pains of child- 
birth, under any, but at all events, 
under such circumstances as we are 
at present contemplating, would be of 
a very different description. Cf. Eurip. 
ad Phen. 1050-1051. El. 1211. 

175. GddX\oy ddd i. gq. GAdow éx” 
AA rg, alium super alium. cf. Jacobs 
ad Anth. Pal. IJ. 277. Erfurdt 
compares Eurip. Troad. 1323. ddA» 
& dro» dpovddy. See also Pind. Ol. 
X. 13. 

Ib. dwep efwrepov dpny. Musgrave 
compares Eurip. Hippol. 840. cpus 
yap ds ris dx xepmv aavros ef | wndny 
és “AwWov xparvéy Sppncacd pos. 

176. xpeiocow dpatpaxérov srupés. 
The Scholiast offers two explana- 
tions of this expression, 1st, as a pro- 
verbial expression, implying celerity 
and intensity ; 2nd, as implymg that 
the dead bodies came in too great 
numbers to be consumed by the 
funeral pyres. The former inter- 
pretation is adopted by Musgrave, 
Wunder and most of the commen- 
tators, but the latter seems the 
more dignified and more consonant 


with facts. Cf. Thucyd. II. 52. 


Lucret. VI. 1276. 8q. 


Ib. dpamdeeros, frequently used as 
an epithet of fire. Hes. Theog. 319. 


If cf. 563-6. metaph. Pind. P. III. 57. 


in the Sacred Writings. Matth. VI. 25 09. Epist. ad Tit. III. 8. 


\ 
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axTay mpos eomépou Geov* 


177. dxray, Pind. Pyth. XI. 31. 
"Axépovros deray wap’ eSoxioy. 

175-7. If the reader wishes to 
see the compressed description of 
Sophocles expanded into a fuller one, 
he will find it in Boccaccio, when 
describing the plague of Florence ; 
the great prose-writer’s concluding 
turn being not altogether unlike that 
of the Attic poet. Oh quanti valorosi 
uomini, quante belle donne, quanti 
leggiadri giovani...la mattina desi- 
narono co’ loro parenti compagni ed 
amici, che poi la sera vegnente ap- 
presso nell’ altro mondo cenarono 
con li loro passat ! 

Ib. The metre in the above 
strophe requires little explanation. 
Iambics and Dactylics preceded by 
anacrusis, or an Iambic dipod. com- 
plete or cat. are the prevalent ones. 
In Wunder v. 170. comprises two 
verses——an Jambic dim. and an ana- 
peestic verse. 

178. dowépov 6eov. That by this 
*‘evening or western god,” was 
meant the Infernal Pluto, there can 
be no doubt; but whence so singu- 
' lar an expression? Musgrave and 
Wunder content themselves with 
observing, that it is no where to be 
found but in this passage of Sopho- 


cles; but how came it there? I. 


know of no means of accounting for 
it, but by referring to those sources 
to which we have so frequently ap- 
plied for explanations of this play, 
and to which we must now again 
betake ourselves. How far the 
Mosaic accounts of the creation 
were framed to meet Pheenician and 
other adjoining philosophies, —how 


a4 In what way the Hesiodean divinity "Hyudpe, and the corresponding Greek words - 
lom-or, Em-or, Hama-or (the terminating or - 


dpap, duap grew out of the Semitic words 


’ faragain those philosophies subse- 


quently adapted themselves to the 
biblical accounts, are questions now 
beyond our reach; but that many. 
strong points of resemblance are 
found between the two (cf. infr. 
661), none but the ignorant or pre- 
judiced can venture to affirm. Let 
us compare then the accounts given 
in the Sacred Records with Phee- 
nician philosophy as explained by 
Hesiod, and see what light the two 
will throw upon the present ques- 
tion. Omitting all previous matter 
in the first, we come at once on that 
term, which our own language, pow- 
erful and significant as it is in many 
respecte, is obliged to express by the 


‘word darkness ; that word being in 


the original, where every term is in 
fact a philosophic idea or picture, 
not the non-entity of darkness, but 


the celestial fluid in a stagnate, in- © 


active state. (Parkhurst in voc. 
yor.) Having called this inactive 
into an active, and flowing prin- 
ciple, (and which being found fit 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, is called good,) the Deity 
is represented as making a distinc- 
tion between their natures, calling 
the one Day and the other Night, 
(each of these two latter words bear- 
ing important significations in the 
original language, which we do not 
here stop to explain.) The sacred 
historian then eums up his statement 
in language, all of more or less im- 
portance in the consideration of the 
present chorus, ‘‘ there was evening 
(Ereh), there was mornmg—one 
day,” (Yom Hechad.) Let us now 


signifying light,) the reader may consult Sickler (p. 28). A more important question for 
consi 


ideration is, how 


far the Grecian myth 


3 of Hecat8, who en frequently combines in 


herself the opposite ideas of light and darkness, derived her name from the Hebrew 
union of evening 


Hechad, which we find ex 


TT me en pew ne ee ay meme. see 


one womens ware © TT BOO te 


and morning in the Mosaic - . 


~ 2 me eae 


Fm ee ot tee + 
-e 8 
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ay wokts avapiOmos GAAuTaL 


avr. 8. 


yndea. Se yeveO Aa pos médw Oavarnpopa Ketras avoixTos* 


turn to Hesiodean divinities. Among 
the earliest of these we find 
an Erebos (not to be confounded 
with the Homeric Erebos, which is 
a place, not a person, viz. the 
passage-place to Hades), son of 
Chaos, and to whom by his sister 
Night ® are born two children, 
Ether and Day. If agreeably to a 
canon mentioned in a preceding 
note (sup. 21.), we assign to the ter- 
minating os of this Hesiodean di- 
vinity its proper Semitic meaning, 
we find implied in this Phenician 
compoond Ereb-os, an Evening or 
Western Power, or in other words, 
precisely what Sophocles, in the 
text, has expressed by the words 
fowepos Ocds. But let us not 
stop here. That with a setting sun 
and growing shades of evening, 
eastern nations should connect ideas 
the most oppositeto those which they 
did with arising one,—ideas of gloom 
and melancholy,—is not surprising ; 
were there other circumstances 
under which natives of Phonicia— 
traversing as they constantly did 
the Mediterranean, i. e. to them the 
Western Sea, and even passing be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules—were 
there circumstances under which 
these ideas of gloom should occa- 
sionally be converted into ideas 
of consternation, and an abode for 
a god of terror be found in the 
West, as well asa god of terror 
himself? Though a certain event 
on the borders of their own coun- 
try might have fearfully told Phee- 
nician mariners what volcanic erup- 
tion from below could do, wae 


¥ The 
Pty reali 


commingling with fires rained from 
above, yet that event occurred but 
once, and then all was still. But 
was that the case as they passed the 
shores of Sicily and Italy and Spain ? 
There those blazing fires, which the 
Theban Pindar has so powerfully 
described (Pyth. I. 40 8q.), and 
sounds concomitant with them, 
seemed to be as constant in opera- 
tion as they were tremendous in 
their effects: is it surprising then 
that West and Sun-set, Hell and a 
Hell-god should gradually become 
mingled thoughts with them, or that 
Sophocles copying after Hesiod 
ehould use language, which Hesiod, 
far anterior to him in , and 
closely connected by his birth with 
Phenician modes and habits, was 
perfectly familiar with? That a 
feeling of something terrible as con- 
nected with the West was not alto- 
gether etrange even to Attic ears, is 
evident from the nature of their bann 
pronounced on sacrilegious persons ; 
it being customary on such occa- 
sions for their priests and priestesses 
to turn to the western quarter of 
the heavens (mpis éowépay), and 
shaking their purple or scarlet robes, 
to devote the wretch to the in- 
fernal gods. (Lysias c.- Andoc. 
107. 40). 

" 199. wédts dvdpBpos, a countless 
host. Lucret. VI. 1141. omnes | 
inde catervatim morbo mortique da- 
bantur. _Wunder perhaps better : 
** Quibus (cadaveribus) abundans 
urbs fuit. Col. Electr. 233. Trach. 
256.” 

9380. myrca yiveOda children ob- 


Hesiodean, and oriental accounts generally, et make Night always 


hen we speak of a se’n- 


be still recognised in common parlance, w 
(Le seven) naks, o2 fort-(i« fourteen) night, hence. cf. Levit. XXIII. 32. 
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év & ddoyxot troXai r’ ert parepes 
axray mapa Bojuov aAAobev adrrat 


tuining no pity. Schol. wmAda ra ph 
ruxévra éX¢ous. Pind. Fgmm. Sel. ap. 
Diss. 65. wnAcci vdy. 

Ib. Gavarnpdpa (Gavaragépa Ebner 
ex La, Lb, Le. Pind. Ol. VIII. 10.) 
causing death by contagion. (Cf. 
Lucret. 1213 8q. Boccaccio p. 5.) 
In most eastern languages, as Gese- 
nius aseures us (Heb. English Lex. 
I. 143. II. 403.), death and pestilence 
are synonymous terms. Out of this 
peculiarity of language, and with a 
propriety which will be evident be- 
fore this note is concluded, proceed 
one or two expressions in the in- 
spired writer of the Apocalypse, 
which rightly translated will give 
more sense to the passages in which 
they occur, than our authorized ver- 
sion is calculated to convey. The 
sacred writer being about to describe 
the fortunes of the Christian church, 
not only from the moment at which 
he was writing, but through all 
futurity, (and the variety and apt 
choice of imagery with which this is 
done is perfectly astonishing to those 
who have compared historical events 
with the predictions themselves,) 
uses as instruments for describing 
his first four periods of Roman his- 
tory, those cherubic animals which 
our version so inadequately renders 
by the word “‘ beasts.” Passing over 
the first three periods as sufficiently 
known to the reader by the learned 
expositions of Bishop Newton or 
others, we turn to the fourth cherubic 

animal, who directs the prophetic 
seer’s attention tothe north, andtothe 


8 @dyaros. By adopting the primary, instead of the secondary 
only injures the meaning, but vitiates the order in which these four scourges 


vision coming up from that quarter. 
And with that vision who is not fa- 
miliar—the pale horse—the emblem- 
atic figure which sits upon it—and 
hell, or rather the grave, following 
to swallow up the corpses, which 
accumulate around him in his course? 
But how is this connected with our 
present theme? becauge to him that 
sat on this horse, and to him that fol- 
lowed, ‘* power was given over the 
fourth part of the earth (in apoca- 
lyptic language, the Roman empire) 
to kill with sword and with hunger, 
and with * pestilence, and with the 
beasts of the earth.” Whoever 
knows any thing of the Northern 
Maximin and his immediate suc- 
cessors on the imperial throne, who- 
ever has read the various calamities 
under which the Roman empire suf- 
fered at that period, and not least 
from a pestilence, which pervaded 
all her provinces, and for fifteen 
years nearly exhausted them, will 
at once see the necessity of this 
translation: its propriety on the 
part of the Sacred Writer himeelf 
will be manifest from the recollec- 
tion, that St. John is almost exclu- 
sively addressing himself to Asialic 
churches, to whom this peculiarity 
of language was perfectly familiar. 

181. ¢. Cf. Pind. Ol. XIII. 
30-1. Hes. Scut. Herc. 156. 161. 
& 


C. : 
Ib. é:, moreover. Cf. Hes. op. 
427. 493. (Goettl. Ed.) 
182. deray wapi Bamor. To ac- 
cuse so profound a scholar as 


sense, Our version not 
of the 


som, pd almost necessarily follow. So again, when the mystic Babylon falls, what 
are 


e plagues that are to come u 


her “in one day?” Surely not “death,” but 


“* pestilence, mourning and famine” (Apoc. X. VIII. 8): the word @dvares being again to 
be taken in its secondary and not in its primary meaning. 





Avypav move ixrnpes exirtevaxovTw. 


Boeckh of misunderstanding an au- 
thor with whom he is so deeply 
conversant as Pindar, is a dangerous 
speculation, and the danger is not 
lessened by seeing two such men as 
Dissen and Tafel following in his 
track. In spite, however, of this 
triple array of learning and talent, 
I must, with most unfeigned de- 
ference, say that their explication 
of a difficult passage in that writer 
(OL VI. 117.) seems neither called 
for by the text itself, nor consistent 
with the chapter in Pausanias, which 
is quoted in support of it. As the 
subject is curious, and calculated 
to throw light, not only on this but 
on other of the present 
play, (sup. 20, infr. goo.) I shall be 
excused for going at some little 
length into the matter. Ata pre- 
ceding verse (20) we had occasion to 
speak of ashen altars, and the reader 
may be desirous to know how these 
were formed. The inquisitive tra- 
veller just referred to tells us, (Eliac. 
©. 13.) that they were constructed 
from the ashes which fell from the 
thighs of sacrificed victims; in one 
place, (viz. Didymus, ) the blood of the 
slain anima] being used to form the 
ashes into a sort of paste or cement ; 
at Olympia, the water of the Alpheus 
being used exclusively for that pur- 
pose. This preliminary got over, 
let us now in company with Pau- 
eanias approach that Olympian altar, 
and with the reverence due to 80 
singular a place. The first thing 
which meets our sight is a base- 
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ment (xpyris), the. perimeter of 
which is 125 feet, and the access to 
which is by a flight of stone steps 
on either side. On this basement 
stood the ashen altar itself, having 
a perimeter, if we understand the 
text ‘right, of 32 feet, and when 
Pausanias visited it, being 22 feet 
in height. And how was that top- 
most point reached? the same 
writer tells us,—by a flight of steps 
on either side, made, not of stone, 
but of the same material as the altar 
itself. And where is any thing here 
said of two altars, a lower and an- 
upper one, as Boeckh, and Dissen 
and Tafel after him, suppose? The 
text, as it appears to me, furnishes 
no such indication. But to proceed. 
To the great basement, (more com- 
monly termed zpéévors than xpqmis,) 
men and women, virgins as well as 
matrons, were admitted ; there too, 
the victim was slain, as I under-- 
stand the text, but not sacrificed in 
the strict sense of the word, as 
Boeckh evidently understands, and 
out of which supposition appears 
to have grown his sense of a double 
altar, one below and another above. 
This victim having been slain and 
dissected, the priest—and none else 
was allowed to ascend the ashen 
eteps—carried the thighs to the 
altar-top, burnt them and took the 
sacrificial omens; but how? &’ ¢u- 
supev, by fire, says Boeckh, (Ex- 
plicatt. 152. 180.) That this is 
true, may be inferred from another 
ode of Pindar (Ol. VIII. 5.), but 


t Some difficulty is encountered here hy the intrusion (for an intrusion it certainly is) 


of the word éaderev into the text. Goldhagen in his German version 


stitute Aaxee—Buttmann prefers 


Gude the word between brackets. If I ma 


proposes to sub. 
recent editors, Schubart and Wals, in- 
speak my own opinion, the word Beped - 


eught to be inserted, and the words rev Bapev ex in the sentence . 

@ To those not much conversant with the scot est be ecstoindpeptina thas 
ricObareeele bene da eae Gack ea dead 
of the eracle. lIamus, their founder, being a son of Apollo, the god gifts him 
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moa d¢ Aapmre oTovoetoa Te ynpus Suavdos" 
ay Urep, ® xpuoéea Ouyarep Awos, 


“ 0 
evarra, Tréu\poy aAKay" 


"Aped Te Toy paAepov, os viv axaAKos aomidov rrp.y. 


as hag been observed in a preceding 
note, it does not necessarily fol- 
low from the words of Pindar in 
the passage more immediately under 
“consideration; the term used by 
him being an awa Aeyépevoy, on which 
no further light is thrown by an 
Guat Aeydpevoy in Herodotus (VIII. 
134.) than this, that the mode of 
taking omens in the Ismenium at 
Thebes and the altar at Olympia 
was one and the same. But be the 
case as it may as to a double or sin- 
gle omen, a lower and an upper 
altar, and as to the place where the 
sacrificial rite took place, the reader 
will, I think, have anticipated me in 
seeing that the der} Besos of Sopho- 
cles is nothing more than the «pymls 
or xpdéévors of Pausanias, and that by 
‘this explanation we get a clearer 
and an ampler space for placing our 
suppliants upon in the text than 
Erfurdt and Wunder have supplied 
us *with. (The word xpnzis, as im- 
plying the base on which an altar 
stands is not unknown to the Tragic 
writers. Soph. Trach. 993. 3 Knvaia 
xpymis Bouoy. Eurip. Herc. F. 986. 


1099. In Eur. Tro. 16. Seidler 
considers it as the base on which a 
‘statue stands.) 


Ib. wdpa. Ellendt explains: Nu- 
:merus supplicum aris circumfusus 
quasi longa serie cogitatur conspici. 

185. wévav, troubles generally, but 
plague inclusive. Thucyd. II. 49. 


‘with “a double treasure of prophecy.” The first gift enables him to give res 


kal dy od wold xpdvy xariBawer és rd 
ornbn 6 wdévos, pera Bnxis loyxupod. 
52. dwiere 8 abvrovs paddoy pds re 
Uirdpxovrs wéve xal 4 Evyxopsd)) x. £. €, 
cf. infr. 694. 

Ib. lerijpes, supplicants to the gods, 
viz. that the evils under which they 
groan may be removed. 

Ib. émirrevdyovow, Cf. Hes. Th. 
843. Scut. Herc. 344. Wunder 
notices the construction wéve»— 
dmorevdxovory, and compares Eurip. 
Phoen. 1434. Ebner with Branck 
prefer ¢dmcrovaxyovow. The former 
compares Electr. 133. crovaxeiy. 

186. easily ScHOL. Aapspés v7 
ov A¢yera 

187. op trip in behalf of which 
supplicants, By the golden daughter 
of Zeus, I understand the orucular 
response, not Athené, 

Ib. evara (metaph. propitious. cf. 
Pass. and Ell. in voc.) daca». Cf. - 
Matth. §. 112. note 2. cf. infr. 211. 
olyora, 214, dyAa@m. Antig. 530. 

190. “Apea. Wunder adopts 
Musgrave’s and Neke’s explana- 
tions of this term. ‘ Ares, says 
the latter writer, does not stand 
under his proper appellation, but is 
to be taken for Aosuds, the latter re- 
sembling Mars, in being equally 
pernicious with him, though unpro- | 
vided with shield or spear.” Some: 
thing deeper than this lies, I imagine, 
at the root of this unusual appella- 
tion. If in the Ionic Homer, i.e. 


from 


‘the actual words of the god : ee in process of time the Olympic sacrificial rites 


‘and games are instituted by Hercules 


Xpnevipioe 6éc0a:, and d 90 8 give his nesdbeattg 


is Latin translation 


‘gradus. uterdum enim | 
tatur Scholiastes. Sic 


' & Tei ee is as follows : oe 





eminentiam 
Esch. Choeph. 718. 


us is ordered, Zymds 
Heyne has totally mistaken the senee in 


Bdpuer, ad altarium 
ificat, ¢ yl taney interpre 
xdépares de sepulchri tumule dictum 
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parcyet pe wepBonros avrickwv, 


supposing the hymn addressed to 
4res in Ernesti’s edition (v. V. p. 
94.) be really Homer’s property— 
if in that poet something like a 

Ares is found, how much 
more likely is it that a planet-god 
of the same name—sometimes of 
friendly, but more commonly of 
malignant aspect—should be found 
in Boeotian Thebes, so closely as we 
have found that Thebes connected 
with Pheenicia and Samothrace, and 
therefore so likely to participate in 
the doctrines and tales peculiar to 
both? For how came the former of 
these two countries by her prin- 
cipal intellectual system, and what 
was its nature? As expounded by 
Sanchuniathon i.e. the friend of 
- Ytruth, that system must have re- 
lated almost exclusively to planetary 
and astronomic lore, the system it- 
eelf being originally dictated by the 
Supreme Intelligence, transcribed 
at his dictation in *star-language 
by the greater of the planetary gods, 
and then communicated by his com- 
mand through Taaut to this lower 
world. Did these planetary doc- 
trines or the myths connected with 
them—and not least in myths con- 
nected with the planet-god with 
whom we are at present dealing— 


lose any thing by transmission from 
Pheenicia to the isles of Samo- 
thrace and Lemnos? . Confined as 
we are for room, the reader must be 
content to receive satisfactory re- 
ferences on both these points (Creuz. 
Symb. IT. 319, 320. 330-331. 348. 
351-2. 361-6. 402 &c.), while I 
hasten to see, whether etymology | 
will afford any further light on this 
matter. Among other canons laid 
down by Sickler for determining, 
what meaning the names of Hesio- 
dean Divinities strictly bear, one is 
that all such as end in ys have 
more or less connexion with fre, 
that Greek termination exactly cor- 
responding with the Hebrew word 
we (Hes or fire). Are we to depart 
from this canon in the case of the 
Hesiodean Ares ? The learned writer, 
just referred to, has so done, be- - 
cause finding 4res in the Hesiodean 
Theogony to be the brother of Hebé 
and Ilithya, the one indicative of 
birth and production, the other of 
blooming youth, he thinks it neces- 

that a family resemblance 
should be kept up in their attributes, 
and he accordingly provides his Ares 
with a Semitic derivation, which 
would make him a sort of universal 
bridegroom, or general uniter of 


occasions of 1i 086 CON. 


versant with Italian need not be told, that poetic Italian and prose Italian still form 


almost two lan 


guages. 
Not to wnention other instances, the truth of this position is clearly to be traced in 
Bederys, Svepéxys and “Apyys, who supply Zeus with his 


a 
fiery belts in the Hesiodean Theogony, and whose names 
resemblance to their office. 


Semitic roots, bear perfect 


t, when traced to 
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"Aprep, & Kuxdoevr’ ayopas Opovoy evxr€a Oaccet, 


circular agora at Thebes.” This is 
undoubtedly true; but as other 
deities had temples in the same 
place (Paus. XI. 17, 2.), it does 
not seem sufficiently to explain 
why am Artemis should be empha- 
tically styled the ‘Tutatrix” of 
Thebes. The fact itself we are 
far from denying; on the con- 

, we think nothing more pro- 
bable from the interpretations which 
Creuzer will presently enable us 


to set upon the goddess, than that 


the Scholiast was substantially cor- 


rect in asserting Artemis to be a: 


tutelary goddess of Thebes. Our pre- 
sent difficulty, however, lies with the 
epithet attached to her name, and 
how to get out of that difficulty, we 
know not, except by one way, and 
that but an indifferent one. That in 
a religious system, if such it may be 
called, where nothing systematic 
prevailed, that in such a system re- 
ligious myths should be continually 
crossing, recrossing and _inter- 
changing with each other, till they 
not only puzzle us, but must have 
' puzzled the ancients themselves, 
seems a reasonable conclusion; is 
it then unlikely, that the poet has 
here applied to Artemis as‘a moon- 
goddess (and that such she was will 
presently appear) an epithet more 
properly belonging to the moon in 
her character of Hecaté ®? That such 
an epithet might belong to the latter 
goddess in her own proper Phe- 
nician vocabulary, seems clear from 
Sickler, who calls her from that 
language much in a general sense, 
what the present text of Sophocles 
does in a contracted one, “‘ die grosse 


Vereinte, die Alles umfasst” (p. 64). 
But was Hecaté herself held in 
high repute at Thebes? Of that 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt, 
if we look to the peculiarly high 
and laudatory terms in which the 
Hesiodean Theogony speaks of her 
(410 8q.); for though Soetbeer, in 
his recent attempt to restore the 
Theogony to the state in which he 
supposes it to have originally left its 
writer's hands, has expunged, I ob- 
serve, this Hecatean hymn from the 
Theogony, there can be little doubt of 
its being a true Hesiodean fragment, 
even if the hand of some rifacci- 
mento-artist, like Onomacritus, has 
been busy with it. (cf. Goettl. Hes. 
p-41.) This epithet therefore seems 
to me another instance in which 


Sophocles uses a term, which would 


have been better understood at 
Thebes than at Athens, and by doing 
which he fell into so much displea- 
sure with his auditors. 

Ib. ddekgedy (cf. Cid. Col. 534. 
1056.) If my learned predecessor 
Wunder dealt but briefly with the 
preceding word, he has dealt more 
briefly with the present, by passing 
it over altogether. Did he then 
imagine that common paternity from 
Zeus would account for the intro- 
duction of this word into an ode 
so significant as the present ? Surely 
something more is meant. When 
the consanguinity of Artemis is men- 
tioned in ancient poetry, it is uni- 
formly, I believe, in reference to her 
brother Apollo; why then is an excep- 
tion here made in favour of Athené ? 
Before that question is answered, 
we must proceed to an examination 


0 I¢ is observalle that in Hesiod's hymn to a agi ah is joined with Poseidon as an 


cplinee than yergbe 
epithet 

goddess in connexion with 
P> 347- 


ing selected 
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8ea- ° 


"“Evvooryaly), another 
gy bpsilech on centre riche ag 
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of the word Artemis itself; but as 
our pages are at present somewhat 
crowded, and practical scholars may 
think they have had enough of moon- 
shine already, that examination must 
be deferred to a future period. cf. 
infr. 207. ‘ 

161. & xuxddevr’ ayopas Opdvor «d- 
wdda Oacce=a eixdea Opovoy év xv- 
cdocooy ayopa Gacce. Wunp. So 
Philoct. 159. oixoy pew dpas révd 
eupidvpoy | werpivns xoirns. (where 
werpivns, Which properly belongs to 
eixoy, is joined to xoirns.) Trach. 
817. 

Ib. xvxAdevra orbicular, so called 

from the form of the agora, where 
the Theban Artemis was worshipped. 
Had this form any reference to the 
moon in its fulness? Such a suppo- 
sition tends to favour the idea of a 
predominance of moon-worship at 
Thebes, a worship which for many 
reasons we have seen was likely to 
be predominant there. 
Tb. dyopas. It is observable that in 
the Hesiodean hymn to Hecaté, the 
poet among her other qualities says, 
é ° dyopy Aacics perampewes Oy K 
eadyow. Theogon. 430. 

Ib. @pévov. Ellendt observes, that 
this word, when signifying a seat, 
is found in both numbers; as applied 
to a royal throne, it is found only 
in the plural. “Illud: “Aprepw a 


LOSOKAEOTS 
nai PoiBov éxaforov, iw 


xucd, dy. Opdvorv—eix. Odoce, in- 
sedit, velut é3pa et os de templis 
creberrime leguntur.” Id, 

Ib. edxAda. Pausan. Beeot. c. 17. 
TAncioy 8¢ ’Aprépsdos vads dorw Ev- 
xAelas (i.e. Gloriosee. Schubart and 
Walz.) That Sophocles in using this 
epithet had the above goddess in his 
eye, there can be little doubt. As 


to the metre: Dissen, commenting . 


on Pind. Dithyr. p. 616. observes, 
that evxA¢a@ often occurs in epic and 
lyric poetry for etxdea (“‘ significans 
omnino preclaram,”) ut Soph. Céd. 
R. 161. See also Nem. VI. 76. . 
Ib. Opdvov Gaove. Cf. Sup. 2. 
162. SoiBov. If Apollo is here in- 
voked solely as a sun-god, which 
the epithet following would rather 
imply, then we are bound to leave 
him in poesession of all those glo- 
rious adjuncts with which Athenian 
imagination clothed him as such; 
but if he is additionally invoked as 


a healing god, as I think he is (sup. 


154),we then seem entitled to step in 
with an Esmun-Asclepios, or health- 
bringing sun, (Cr. II. 275, 6. 313. 
39 1-2-4. 402. 736, 7.) deriving the 
latter god from that land of Pheenicia, 
to which we have been so conti- 
nually looking for illustrations of 
the present dramatic® divinities. 
Whether this is done direct, or 
whether landing our sun and health- 


’ © Pausanias (Achaic. c. 23. 7.) after some reference toa Téduevos and statues of Hygeia 
and Asclepios at /Egium, obeerves in his naive manner, “ At this temple I had a dispute 
with a man of Sidon, who asserted that the Pheenicians were better instructed in divinity 
and other matters than the Greeks—adding as a proof that the Phonicians make Aacle- 
pios son of Apollo, but do not, like the Greeks, give him a mortal woman for a mother, and 
why? because Asclepios, said be, as the Phcenicians know, is nothing but that tempe- 
rature of the air, which is conducive to health both in men and animals. With 
to Apollo, who is also the sun, he is very properly termed the father of Asclepios, because 
in directing his course according to the seasons, he imparts salubrity to the air. All this 
I admitted to be correct, but asserted that the Greeks held this opinion not less than the 
Phemiicians, and the proof which I gave was that in lima Hoey is a town of Sicyon,) 
ene and the same statue represents Asclepics and Hygeia. As to the sun's course bei 
the cause of earthly health, that, I observed, even boys knew.” 
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Tpiuraol areLipopor mpopavynre p04, 


el 1rore Kal ™poTépas aras Uirepopyupevas TroNeL 


165 


, a 
nuucar éxroriay pAcya mnparos, €AOere Kal viv.. 


& moro, avapOua yap pépo 


orp. B. 


167 


mara’ vooe: S€é wot mporas aTodos, ovd évt ppov- 


god previously with his seven 
Cabiric brethren on the isle of 
Samothrace (Cr. II. 312. 317. 350. 
364), we then through the Demeter 
Cabiria (Paus. Boot. c. 25.) esta- 
blish a constant intercourse and 
chain of legends on solar and pla- 
netary worship between the two 
countries, (Cr. II. 20. 276. 285. 
204. 329. 33° 347-) is imma- 
terial. An Esmun-Asclepios once 
in Thebes, we assert with renewed 
force that the Ismenian Apollo of 
that place (sup. 21.) was nothing 
but the Esmunian sun-god, settled 


jit may be first in Samothrace, but 


originally derived from Pheenicia. 
For a probable derivation of the 
word oiSos in that language, see 
Sickler’s Cadmus (p. 33.) and on the 
subject of Esmun generally see his 
“‘ Hieroglyphen im Mythus der 
/Esculapius.” 

Ib. éxdSorov. Whatever ideas the 


‘common people and later poets 


might attach to this word and to its 
cognate forms (Hom. h. Apollo 
passim, Orph. h. 34.), Creuzer (II. 
340-1.) and Boeckh (Explic. ad 
Pind. Pyth. V. p. 293.) seem to be 
correct in asserting that in the 
earlier temple-hymns and _philo- 


- sophic poetry, no other idea was 


attached to them, but that of re- 
ference to sun or moon-beams, and 
the arrowy darts of light. 

164. dre<ipopos, warders off of ill. 
Cf. Reisig. in Enarr. p. 181. Dissen 
Comment. in Pind. p. 635. 





[ riSos &yxos 


165. mporepas Gras, (i. e. the 
Sphinz.) 

Ib. uwepopyupévas (cf. Zehlich in 
Reisig’s Enarr. Cid. Col. p. 181.) 
impending over. 

Ib. weve. Kayser (Act. Sem. 
p- 73. note), after admitting the pro- 
priety of contracting tmép and dp». 
pevas into one word, adds, “ sed 
wékex non ab illo verbo regi con- 
tendo; pendet ab jryicare dxroniay 
GAdya mhparos.” 

166. svvcar’ éxrowiav. Sy.e. 
Scuo.. éromoare dxreroxiopévoy, rove 
réors eLeronicare, tmepdptov émomoare. 

Ib. dAdya syparos. Schol. wepe- 
Qpacrixas ryv mnporny thy diarupop. 
a baleful fire i.e. a most violent evil. 
Souxe. die Flamme der Noth. Tuup. 
die Glut des Verderbens. For con- 
struction, cf. infr. 833. «ndjida coupe 
gopas—a disgraceful calamity. 1313. 
oxcrou végos, dark cloud. So Trach. 
1199. yéou Saxpv. Phil. 1263. Odpufos 
Bons. Pind. Isthm. VI. 39. xdAafa» 
Gizaros i. €. xada(dervra dovoy. 

167. 6 xénos. cf. Trach. 853. Whe- 
ther the latter word is to be used as 
an adverb of exclamation, or trans- 
lated with Lycophron (943) gods, 
see Musgrave, Passow and Ellendt 
in voc. 

170. spowas orddos, the whole 
people, Pind. Pyth. VIII. ‘140. 


drevdipy orddy. (cf. Dissen Com-— 
ment. 299. 347- 379.) 

Ib. dm qpovridos Fyyxos. (gl. ot8" 
dveors pnxavns, érwoias 3uvayuss.) I 
understand generally: ‘‘nor does 
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@ tis adcEerat. ovTe yap éxyova 
Auras xOovos avteras odre Toxoww 


inioy KapaTov avéexouce yuvaixes’ 
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GAAov § ay aAw mpoaidos, amep evirrepov opyty, 
Kpeir ov djsoupaxérov Trupos GpyEvov 


aazious reflexion (ppovrisP) furnish 
any weapon, by which to ward off,” 
&c. The expression seems to have 
grown out of the poet’s Pindaric 
reading, and the frequent meta- 
phorical use of the word Bédos (cf. 
Dissen’s Comment. p.20) by the 
latter. For the metre of the verse, 
compare Herm. and Wunder. Sol- 
ger translates: Kein Speer der Er- 
fadung. Thudichum: Keine Wehr 
eines Gedankens. 

171. ddégera. The Tragedians, 
- gays Ellendt, use adcfoya: as a de- 
ponent verb. ‘ Neque est cur dA¢- 
€opas faturam esse credamus.” Pind. 
Ol. XTIT. 9. dréfeww dBpev. 

172. abferas grow. Cf. Pind. Ol. 
VII. 111 Fgmm. Sel. ap. Diss. p. 
242. Comment. p.655. «Auras as an 
epithet belongs to poetical expletives ; 
like the word fair in our own poetic 
vocabulary. Huschk ad Tibull. 2, 
5, 91. compares generally Herodot. 
III. 68. Aristoph. Pac. 1320. 
fEschyl. Eum. gos. 

173-4. obre récoow x. 7. €. SCHOL. 
ai re yuvaixes tév xapdrey dy rois 
rénocs etx avexovow, TroTécT, Ob mee 
ptyivovras trav wévev. Herm. and 
Jacobs ad Philostr. p. 277. prefer 
“are not liberated by childbirth,” 
i. e. remain barren, cf, El. in voc. 


Ib. igh, (gl. Opyrnrixay) xapdrer. 
ScHou. réw per’ cixis yevopiver. If 


pplication of 
our “Clouds.” It is observable that 


the i}, 27, of the peanic hymn was a 
joyous, or at all events a solemn in- 
vocation, it is obvious that the ex- 
clamation excited by pains of child- 
birth, under any, but at all events, 
under such circumstances as we are 
at present contemplating, would be of 
a very different description. Cf. Earip. 
ad Phen. 1050-1051. El. 1211. 

175. @dov dAw i. gq. dAdo» ex’. 
Dr, alium super alium. cf. Jacobs 
ad Anth. Pal. III. 277. Erfurdt 
compares Eurip. Troad. 1323. dAp 
& ddrdov dpovddy. See also Pind. Ol. 
X. 1 3. 

Ib. dwep ebxrepov dpmy. Musgrave 
compares Eurip. Hippol. 840. dps 
yp ds ris éx xepev ahavros ef | wydqp 

és “Aidov xpainydy éppnoacd pot. 

176. xpeiocoy dpatpaxcrov supds. 
The Scholiast offers two explana- 
tions of this expression, Ist, as a pro- 
verbial expression, implying celerity 
and intensity ; and, as implying that 
the dead bodies came in too great 
numbers to be consumed by the 
funeral pyres. The former inter- 
pretation is adopted by Musgrave, 
Wunder and most of the commen- 
tators, but the latter seems the 
more dignified and more consonant 
with facts. Cf. Thucyd. II. §2. 
Lucret. VI. 1276. 8q. 

Ib. dpa:udxeros, frequently used as 
an epithet of fire. Hes. Theog. 319. 
cf. 563-6. metaph. Pind. P. III. 57. 


adh fd iedirent eeiple tires prdelgtiry ct mercer 
that a similar sense attaches to these 


and cognate words 


in the Seored Writings. Matth. VI. 25 09. Epist. ad Tit. III. 8. 
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177. dxray. Pind. Pyth. XI. 31. 
"Axépovros dxray wap’ eSorxsov. 

175-7. If the reader wishes to 
see the compressed description of 
Sophocles expanded into a fuller one, 
he will find it in Boccaccio, when 
describing the plague of Florence ; 
the great prose-writer’s concluding 
turn being not altogether unlike that 
of the Attic poet. Oh quanti valorosi 
uomini, quante belle donne, quanti 
leggiadri giovani...la mattina desi- 
narono co’ loro parenti compagni ed 
amici, che poi la sera vegnente ap- 
presso nell’ altro mondo cenarono 
con li loro passat ! 

Ib. The metre in the above 
strophe requires little explanation. 
Iambics and Dactylics preceded by 
anacrusis, or an Iambic dipod. com- 
plete or cat. are the prevalent ones. 
In Wunder v. 170. comprises two 
verses—an Iambic dim. and an ana- 
peestic verse. 

178. dowépov Ocov. That by this 
*‘ evening or western god,” was 
meant the Infernal Pluto, there can 
be no doubt; but whence so singu- 
' lar an expression? Musgrave and 
Wunder content themselves with 
observing, that it is no where to be 
found but in this passage of Sopho- 


cles; but how came it there? 1. 


know of no means of accounting for 
it, but by referring to those sources 
to which we have so frequently ap- 
plied for explanations of this play, 
and to which we .must now again 
betake ourselves. How far the 
Mosaic accounts of the creation 
were framed to meet Phoenician and 
other adjoining philosophies, —how 


’ faragain those philosophies subse- 


quently adapted themselves to the 
biblical accounts, are questions now 
beyond our reach; but that many. 
strong points of resemblance are 
found between the two (cf. infr. 
661), none but the ignorant or pre- 
judiced can venture to affirm. Let 
us compare then the accounts given 
in the Sacred Records with Phee- 
nician philosophy as explained by 
Hesiod, and see what light the two 
will throw upon the present ques- 
tion. Omitting all previous matter 
in the first, we come at once on that. 
term, which our own language, pow- 
erful and significant as it is in many 
respecte, is obliged to express by the 


‘word darkness ; that word being in 


the original, where every term is in 
fact a philosophic idea or picture, 
not the non-entity of darkness, but 
the celestial fluid in a stagnate, in- 
active state. (Parkhurst in voc. 
yor.) Having called this inactive 
into an active, and flowing prin- 
ciple, (and which being found fit 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, is called good,) the Deity 
is represented as making a distinc- 
tion between their natures, calling 
the one Day and the other Night, 
(each of these two latter words bear- 
ing important significations in the 
original language, which we do not 
here stop to explain.) The sacred 
historian then eums up his statement 
in language, all of more or less im- 
portance in the consideration of the 
present chorus, “‘ there was evening 
(Ereh), there was morning—one 
day,” (aJom Hechad.) Let us now 


4 In what way the Hesiodean divinity "Hulpa, and the corresponding Greek words - 
dpap, duap grew out of the Semitic words Iom-or, Em-or, Huma-or (the terminating or - 


f 
consideration 


Pap, 
signifying light,) the reader may consult Si 
tderetion be, how far the Grecian myths 


ckler (p. 28). A more important question for 


of Hecat#, who so frequently combines in 


herself the opposite ideas of light and darkness, derived her name from the Hebrew 
Heohad, which we find ex 


union of evening and morning in the Mosaic - . 
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turn to Hesiodean divinities. Among 
the earliest of these we find 
an Erebos (not to be confounded 
with the Homeric Erebos, which is 
a place, not a person, viz. the 
passage-place to Hades), son of 
Chaos, and to whom by his sister 


Night ® are born two children, 
Ether and Day. If agreeably to a 


canon mentioned in a preceding 
note (sup. 21.), we assign to the ter- 
minating os of this Hesiodean di- 
vinity its proper Semitic meaning, 
we find implied in this Pheenician 
compound Ereb-os, an Evening or 
Western Power, or in other words, 
precisely what Sophocles, in the 
text, has expressed by the words 
€owepos Ocds. But let us not 
stop here. That with a setting sun 
and growing shades of evening, 
eastern nations should connect ideas 
the most oppositeto those which they 
did with arising one,—ideas of gloom 
and melancholy,—is not surprising ; 
were there other circumstances 
under which natives of Phoenicia— 
traversing as they constantly did 
the Mediterranean, i. e. to them the 
Western Sea, and even passing be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules—were 
there circumstances under which 
these ideas of gloom should occa- 
sionally be converted into ideas 
of consternation, and an abode for 
a god of terror be found in the 
West, as well as a god of terror 
himself? Though a certain event 
on the borders of their own coun- 
try might have fearfully told Phe- 
nician muriners what volcanic erup- 
tion from below could do, — 


commingling with fires rained from 
above, yet that event occurred but 
once, and then all was still. But 
was that the case as they passed the 
shores of Sicily and Italy and Spain ? 
There those blazing fires, which the 
Theban Pindar has so powerfully 
described (Pyth. I. 40 8q.), and 
sounds concomitant with them, 
seemed to be as constant in opera- 
tion as they were tremendous in 
their effects: is it surprising then 
that West and Sun-set, Hell and a 
Hell-god should gradually become 
mingled thoughts with them, or that 
Sophocles copying after Hesiod 
should use language, which Hesiod, 
far anterior to him in age, and 
closely connected by his birth with 
Pheenician modes and habits, was 
perfectly familiar with? That a 
feeling of something terrible as con- 
nected with the West was not alto- 
gether strange even to Attic ears, is 
evident from the nature of their bann 
pronounced on sacrilegious persons ; 
it being customary on such occa- 
sions for their priests and priestesses 
to turn to the western quarter of 
the heavens (mpds ¢owépay), and 
shaking their purple or scarlet robes, 
to devote the wretch to the in- 
fernal gods. (Lysias c.: Andoc. 
107. 40). 

' 199. wédts dvapOpos, a countless 
host. Lucret. VI. 1141. omnes | 
inde catervatim morbo mortique da- 
bantur. .Wunder perhaps better: 
** Quibus (cadaveribus) abundans 
urbs fuit. Col. Electr. 232. Trach. 
256.” 

oe: mrca yereOra children ob- 


® The Biblical, Hesiodean, and oriental accounts geverally, br make Night always 


anterior to Dey, ma 


hen we speak of a ee'n- 


be still recognised in common parlance, w. 
(i.e. seven) night, a forte (i @. fourteen) night, hence. cf. Levit. XXL 32. 
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tuining no pity. Schol. vpd¢éa ra pd 
ruxévra éX¢ous. Pind. Fgmm. Sel. ap. 
Diss. 65. vnreet dy. 

Ib. davarnpdpa (Gavaragépa Ebner 
ex La, Lb, Le. Pind. Ol. VIII. 10.) 
causing death by contagion. (Cf. 
Lucret. 1213 8q. Boccaccio p. 5.) 
In most eastern languages, as Gese- 
nius assures us (Heb. English Lex. 
I. 143. 11. 403.), death and pestilence 
are synonymous terms. Out of this 
peculiarity of language, and with a 
propriety which will be evident be- 
fore this note is concluded, proceed 
one or two expreseions in the in- 
spired writer of the Apocalypse, 
which rightly translated will give 
more sense to the passages in which 
they occur, than our authorized ver- 
sion is calculated to convey. The 
sacred writer being about to describe 
the fortunes of the Christian church, 
not only from the moment at which 
he was writing, but through all 
futurity, (and the variety and apt 
choice of imagery with which this is 
done is perfectly astonishing to those 
who have compared historical events 
with the predictions themselves,) 
uses as instruments for describing 
his first four periods of Roman his- 
tory, those cherubic animals which 
our version so inadequately renders 
by the word “‘ beasts.” Passing over 
the first three periods as sufficiently 
known to the reader by the learned 
expositions of Bishop Newton or 
others, we turn to the fourth cherubic 
animal, who directs the prophetic 
acer’s attention tothe were andtothe 


8 6dvaros. 


vision coming up from that quarter. 
And with that vision who is not fa- 
miliar—the pale horse—the emblem- 
atic figure which sits upon it—and 
hell, or rather the grave, following 
to swallow up the corpses, which 
accumulate around him in his course? 
But how is this connected with our 
present theme? because to him that 
sat on this horse, and to him that fol- 
lowed, ‘‘ power was given over the 
fourth part of the earth (in apoca- 
lyptic language, the Roman empire) 
to kill with sword and with hunger, 
and with * pestilence, and with the 
beasts of the earth.” Whoever 
knows any thing of the Northern 
Maximin and his immediate suc- 
cessors on the imperial throne, who- 
ever has read the various calamities 
under which the Roman empire suf- 
fered at that period, and not least 
from a pestilence, which pervaded 
all her provinces, and for fifteen 
years nearly exhausted them, will 
at once see the necessity of this 
tranelation: its propriety on the 
part of the Sacred Writer himeelf 
will be manifest from the recollec- 
tion, that St. John is almost exclu- 
sively addressing himself to Asiatic 
churches, to whom this peculiarity 


of language was perfectly familiar. 
181. & Cf. Pind. Ol. XILI. 


30-1. Hes. Scut. Herc. 156. 161. 
&e. 

Ib. és, moreover. Cf. Hes. op. 
427. 493. (Goettl. Ed.) 

182. deray wapd Bopov. To ac- 
cuse so profound a scholar as 


By adopting ae primary, instead of the secondary sense, our version not 
only injures the meaning, but vitiates the order in which these four scourges 


of the 


shes mighty almost necessarily follow. So again, when the mystic Babylon falls, what 


plagues that are to come u 


her “in one day?” Surely not “death,” but 


tilence, mourning and famine” (Apoc. X. VIII. 8): ca. werd Olsares being again to 
be taken in ts seoodary and not in ite primary meaning. 


Avypay mrovey ixrnpes erurrevaxovew. 


Boeckh of misunderstanding an au- 
thor with whom he is so deeply 
conversant as Pindar, is a dangerous 
speculation, and the danger is not 
lessened by seeing two such men as 
Dissen and Tafel following in his 
track. In spite, however, of this 
triple array of learning and talent, 
I must, with most unfeigned de- 
ference, say that their explication 
of a difficult passage in that writer 
(OL VI. 117.) seems neither called 
for by the text itself, nor consistent 
with the chapter in Pausanias, which 
is quoted in support of it. As the 
eubject is curious, and calculated 
to throw light, not only on this but 
on other passages of the present 
play, (eup. 20, infr. goo.) I shall be 
excused for going at some little 
length into the matter. Ata pre- 

ing verse (20) we had occasion to 
speak of ashen altars, and the reader 
may be desirous to know how these 
were formed. The inquisitive tra- 
veller just referred to tells us, (Eliac. 
©. 13.) that they were constructed 
from the ashes which fell from the 
thighs of sacrificed victims; in one 
place, (viz. Didymus,) the blood of the 
slain animal being used to form the 
ashes into a sort of paste or cement ; 
at Olympia, the water of the Alpheus 
being used exclusively for that pur- 
pose. This preliminary got over, 
let us now in company with Pau- 
eanias approach that Olympian altar, 
and with the reverence due to so 
singular a place. The first thing 
which meets our sight is a base- 
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ment (xpyris), the. perimeter of 
which is 1265 feet, and the access to 
which is by a flight of stone steps 
on either side. On this basement 
stood the ashen altar itself, having 
a perimeter, if we understand the 
text ‘right, of 32 feet, and when 
Pausanias visited it, being 22 feet 
in height. And how was that top- 
most point reached? the same 
writer tells us,—by a flight of steps 
on either side, made, not of stone, 
but of the same material as the altar 
itself. And where is any thing here 
said of two altars, a lower and an> 
upper one, as Boeckh, and Dissen 
and Tafel after him, suppose? The 
text, as it appears to me, furnishes 
no such indication. But to proceed. 
To the great basement, (more com- 
monly termed spd6vors than xpyxis,) 
men and women, virgins as well as_ 
matrons, were admitted ; there too, 
the victim was slain, as I under-~ 
stand the text, but not sacrificed in 
the strict sense of the word, as 
Boeckh evidently understands, and 
out of which supposition appears 
to have grown his sense of a double 
altar, one below and another above. 
This victim having been slain and 
dissected, the priest—and none else 
was allowed to ascend the ashen 
eteps——carried the thighs to the 
altar-top, burnt them and took the 
sacrificial omens; but how? & ép- 
wupev, by fire, says Boeckh, (Ex- 
plicatt. 152. 180.) That this is 
true, may be inferred from another 
ode of Pindar (Ol. VIII. 5.), but 


t Some difficulty is.encountered here hy the intrusion (for an intrusion it certainly is) 


of the word éxderov into the text. Goldhagen in his German version proposes 
ers dexdrov—the recent editors, Schubart and Wals, in- 


stitute Baseos—Buttmann 


to sul. 


pref 
clude the word between brackets. If I may speak my own opinion, the word Beped - 
eught Se be ineicted; aid tha words ved Bapied expunged in.the'smtaace filowing 


the is 
ofthe 0 


\ 


ing how the great family of the Iamids became hereditary in 


© To those not much conversant with the original, it may be necesnary to observe, that 
eracle. Iamus, their founder, being a son of Apollo, the god gifts him 


.) 


Sasa easasctvad sepa, SRS AREF ET 
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as hag been obeerved in a preceding 
note, it does not necessarily fol- 
low from the words of Pindar in 
the passage more immediately under 
“consideration; the term used by 
him being an drag Aecyépevor, on which 
no further light is thrown by an 
Graf \cydpevoy in Herodotus (VIII. 
134.) than this, that the mode of 
taking omens in the Ismenium at 
Thebes and the altar at Olympia 
was one and the same. But be the 
case as it may as to a double or sin- 
gle omen, a lower and an upper 
altar, and as to the place where the 
sacrificial rite took place, the reader 
will, I think, have anticipated me in 
seeing that the der) Bspsos of Sopho- 
cles is nothing more than the «pynis 
or spdéévois of Pausanias, and that by 
‘this explanation we get a clearer 
and an ampler space for placing our 
Suppliants upon in the text than 
‘Erfurdt and Wunder have supplied 
us *with. (The word xpymis, as im- 
plying the base on which an altar 
stands is not unknown to the Tragic 
writers. Soph. Trach. 993. & Knvaia 
«pnris Bopoy. Eurip. Herc. F. 986. 
1099. In Eur. Tro. 16. Seidler 
considers it as the base on which a 
‘statue stands. ) 

Ib. sdpa. Ellendt explains: Nu- 
:merus supplicum aris circumfusus 
quasi longa serie cogitatur conspici. 

' 185. wdvav, troubles generally, but 
plague inclusive. Thucyd. JI. 49. 


‘with “a double treasure of prophecy.” The first gift enables him to give res 


nal év ob wodd@ xpdvy xareBawey és Td 
orndn 6 wdévos, pera Bnxis loyvupod. 
52. drlece 8 abrois paddov apis re 
Urdpxorrs wove nal 4 Evyxopidy x. vr. €, 
cf. infr. 694. 

Ib. lerijpes, supplicants to the gods, 
viz. that the evils under which they 

may be removed. 

Ib. émiorevdyovow, Cf. Hes. Th. 
843. Scut. Herc. 344. Wunder 
notices the construction séve»— 
émorevdxovow, and compares Eurip. 
Phoen. 1434. Ebner with Brunck 
prefer ¢mcrovayovew, The former 
compares Electr. 133. crovayeiv. 

186. Aduwes. ScHoL. Aapwpes v7 
dovy Aéyeras. 

187. dy trip in behalf of which 
supplicants, By the golden daughter 
of Zeus, I understand the oracular 
response, not Athené. 

Ib. evara (metaph. propitious. cf. 
Pass. and Ell. in voc.) ddd». Cf. - 
Matth. §. 112. note 2. cf. infr. 211. 
olvora, 214. dyAa@m. Antig. 530. 

190. “Apea. Wunder adopts 
Musgrave’s and Neke’s explana- 
tions of this term. ‘* Ares, says 
the latter writer, does not stand 
under his proper appellation, but is 
to be taken for Acids, the latter re- 
sembling Mars, in being equally 
pernicious with him, though unpro- | 
vided with shield or spear.” Some- 
thing deeper than this lies, I imagine, 
at the root of this unusual appella- 
tion. If in the Ionic Homer, i.e. 


from 


‘the actual words of the god: but when in process of time the Olympic sacrificial rites 


‘and games are instituted by Hercules, then us is ordered, Znrds dxpordry Boye 

Xpnevipios 6¢r0a:, and so give his prophecies. Heyne has totally mistaken the sense in 
is Latin translation of the passage. 

' & Their brief but valuable ex tion is as follows: “dxray wapd Bdpsov, ad altarium 

gradus. Juterdam enim | eminentiam ificat, dfoxh», uti bene h. 1. interpre. 

tatur Scholiastes. Sic Esch. Choeph. 718. xdépares de sepulchri tumule dictum.” 





LOPOKAEOTZ 


Preyer pe wepBonros avriatwov, 


supposing the hymn addressed to 
Ares in Ernesti’s edition (v. V. p. 
94-) be really Homer’s property— 
if in that poet something like a 
planetary Ares is found, how much 
more likely is it that a planet-god 
of the same name—sometimes of 
friendly, but more commonly of 
malignant aspect—should be found 
in Beeotian Thebes, so closely as we 
have found that Thebes connected 
with Phoenicia and Samothrace, and 
therefore so likely to participate in 
the doctrines and tales peculiar to 
both? For how came the former of 
theee two countries by her prin- 
cipal intellectual system, and what 
was its nature? As expounded by 
Sanchuniathon i.e. the friend of 
- Ytruth, that system must have re- 
lated almost exclusively to planetary 
and astronomic lore, the system it- 
self being originally dictated by the 
Supreme Intelligence, transcribed 
at his dictation in *star-language 
by the greater of the planetary gods, 
and then communicated by his com- 
mand through Taaut to this lower 
world. Did these planetary doc- 
trines or the myths connected with 
them—and not least in myths con- 
nected with the planet-god with 
whom we are at present dealing— 


lose any thing by transmission from 
Pheenicia to the isles of Samo. 
thrace and Lemnos?. Confined as — 
we are for room, the reader must be 
content to receive satisfactory re- 
ferences on both these points (Creuz. 
Symb. II. 319, 320. 330-331. 348. 
351-2. 361-6. 402 &c.), while I 
hasten to see, whether etymology | 
will afford any further light on this 
matter, Among other canons laid 
down by Sickler for determining, 
what meaning the names of Hesio- 
dean Divinities strictly bear, one is 
that all such as end in ns have 
more or less connexion with fre, 
that Greek termination exactly cor- 
responding with the Hebrew word 
we (Hes or fire). Are we to depart 
from this canon in the case of the 
Hesiodean Ares ? The learned writer, 
just referred to, has so done, be- - 
cause finding Ares in the Hesiodean 
Theogony to be the brother of Hebé 
and Ilithya, the one indicative of 
birth and production, the other of 
blooming youth, he thinks it neces- 
sary that a family resemblance 
should be kept up in their attributes, 
and he accordingly provides his Ares 
with a Semitic derivation, which 
would make bim a sort of universal 
bridegroom, or general uniter of 


¥ How far this term belongs to the fragment of Sanchuniathon, preserved by Euse- 
bius, and from which the foregoing account is taken, we have not the learning necessary 


for deciding. It may be added 
ascribe no religious prejudices, as they are 


owever, that Creuzer, to whom we should certainly 
termed, observes that recent information from 


India and elsewhere tends rather to confirm than to weaken its authenticity. 


& By star- 


was not improbably meant those terms in ancient philosoph 


to poetry, 


language 
by which authors endeavoured to keep their language aloof from the language of common 
life ; as Homer's god-langnage may in the same way be little more than the conventional 


terms which the priests threw into their temple-hymns or 
would have been considered profane to use in the ordinary occasions of li 


, and which it 


poet 
ions of Those con- 


versant with Italian need not be told, that poetic Italian and prose Italian still form 


almost two separate Jan 


guages. 
@ Nut to inention other instances, the truth of this position is clearly to be traced in 


the three oe 
esiodean Theogon 
Semitic roots, bear perfect resemblance to 


Bedvrys, Srepéxys and “Apyys, who supply Zeus with his 
y, and whose names throughou 
their office. 


t, when traced to 
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WaAigourov Spopnpua veoricas Tarpas. - 


a@roupoy, tr’ és peyay 


things. The Sophoclean text obliges 
us, I think, to abide by the canon 
as originally laid down by the learned 
writer. Deriving then the second 
syllable of our planet-god from the 
Hebrew word, fire, and the first 
syllable from the Hebrew verb har 
(to flow), (and were it necessary, and 
did time allow, we could add much 
about the substantive light, as con- 
nected with this verb, about xn, 
a fiery sword, and about Schelling’s 
/ésar (Creuz. II. 371,) which seems 
little more than Ares reversed) we 
gain in this flowing fire an explana- 
tion of the word Ares much more 
adapted to the text before us, than 
that which Sickler has been disposed 
to give. (Cadmus p. 91.) By ex- 
amining the epithet attached by 
Sophocles to his planet-god, some- 
thing further may perhaps be gained 
in confirmation of the foregoing 
theory. 

Tb. padepds (yada). Whoever has 
been accustomed to read the Theo- 
gony of Hesiod, not as a heap of 
Grecian nameg, signifying nothing, 
but as a collection of deities, em- 
bodying the philosophic system of 
Pheenicia, and allegorizing that 
philosophy after the manner of the 
son of Thabion (Cr. II. 14.), who 
lived ages before Hesiod was born, 
whoever has so read his Hesiod, 
knows how habitual it is with 
him, after mentioning his deity 
in a Phoenician sense, to attach im- 
mediately some corresponding epi- 
thet to it, in an Hellenic sense. 
(For examples, see Sickler, pp. 27- 
8. 31. 41-6, 7-8. 54—7. 63, &c. &c.) 
Under such circumstances, what 
epithet should we expect to see 
appended to the malignant Ares, 
but that which we here find belong- 


ing to it; padrepds, i.e. hot, fiery, 
vehement? Cf. IL IX. 342. XX. 316. 
XXI. 375. Hes. Sc. 18. Pind. OL 
IX. 34, cf. Dissen’s Comment. 
p. 112. Tafel, 1.337. (If we needed: 
proof, how the genius of the Roman 
language habitually quailed before 
that of Greece, we might find an in- 
stance of it in this padepds “Apns of 
Sophocles, sinking gradually, as it ap- 
pears to have done, into the compara- 
tively feeble ‘‘ mortifer sestus” of Lu- 
cretius (VI. 1136.); and yet where 
shall we find a nobler poet than 
the philosophic poet of Rome ?) 

Ib. dyaAdxos domider. Literally, 
without a shield of brass. Scn. ob xpé- 
pevos Oxdas, (therefore “ helmet and 
brigandine of brass, the broad haber- 
geon, vant-brass, and greaves” in- 
clusive.) Cf. El. 36. doxevoy dowi- 
der. 1002. Cd. Col. 677. dvjqvepoy 
xeipdver. 786. xaxév dvaros. 865. 
dievor dpas. Aj. 331. addnros décor 
xeoxuparey, See also Eurip. Phen. 
334. Hippol. 147. El. 310. 


191. memBdnros. Scu. pera Bons 
cal oluwyns «mov. Ib. avriafwv, oce 


currens. Ex. I understand the ad- 
jective to be taken adverbially, as 
infr. 479. péAcos—yxnpevor. 1506. 
Qed. Col. 347. dvopopos waver. 
349. docros yndiwous r’ GAwpern. Phil. 
294. ¢&(prev rddas. El. 961. drexrpa 
ynpacxoveay, Eurip. Pheen. 1554. 
Sucravos laver. 1754. dmwapbevevr’ 
Grwpeva, Pyth. VIII. 13. rpayxeia 
inayvridfaca. Cf. Dissen ad Pind. 
Nem. IV. 22. 

192. wadlo. dpdp. rerloas. gl. wads~ 
Spopjoas. Supply dds, as Brunck ob- 
serves, or wepwor (v. 189.), as 
Musgr." and Erf. prefer. veri{ew 
terga dare. Eurip. Androm. 1143. 
- 193. dwovpos. Ion. edpos (i. e. 
Epos), far from the borders of my 


Oadapov ’Apdurpiras, ' 
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ety’ és Tov amocevoy Oppoy 


Opyniov xAvdova’ 


Tenet rep TL te abi, 


rour én’ jap Epxera® 
Tov, @ Tay Muppopav 
GoTparay Kparn véLov, 


country. So spécovpos == mpécopos. 
Philoct. 691. 

194, 5- Oddapov “Apgerpirys. His- 
fory tells us, that the intensity of 
the Attic plague-heat drove numbers 
to seek death by plunging into rivers 
and fountains (Thucyd. II. 49.); it 
is not therefore surprising that poetry 
gets rid of its embodied essence by 
plunging it into waters of still greater 
magnitude. Musgrave, Dindorf and 
Wunder, understand by the above 
expression the Atlantic Ocean; but 
this understanding must I think 
be justified almost exclusively on 
Jocal ideas of Thebes in concert with 
Phoenicia. To the seamen of the 
latter, the Atlantic was well-known ; 
but how much converse had Grecian 
mariners with it? That the word 
Amphitrite should be formed out of 
Pheenician terms, as we find it 
formed in Sickler (p. 43.), follows 
as a matter of course. Dissen 
(Comment. Pind. p. 340.) compares 
Pyth. XI.2. See also on this sub- 
ject Welcker’s Tril. Aésch. p. 164. 

197. Opyxtov xrvdera = Pontum 
Euxinum. ‘‘ Name und Vaterland 
des Ares ist Thracien,” says the 
learned Creuzer, (II.610.) We need 
not wonder, therefore, that having 
been plunged into a more distant 
ocean, he is now consigned to a sea 
more familiar to him. That sea, it 
must be remembered, though sub- 
sequently termed Euxinus, or, fa+ 


200 


vourable to strangers, bore previously 
the title of “Agewos (Pind. Pyth. IV. 
362.), i. q. dwdgevos, or unfavourable 
to strangers. The Ionic poetic form 
in the word Gpyxcov has been noticed 
by Herm. and Erf. 

198. réAes = redéos, altogether. 
Eurip. Bacch. 858. é» réAec = dvre- 
Aes. Eva. dri rg dauris rédes. SCHOL. 
Kayser’s proposed emendation (Act. 
Sem. 74.) may as well be left untold. 

Ib. el. . ad. Cf. Matth. §. 525. 
7- This construction has been more 
largely noticed in one of my plays 
of Aristophanes. 

199. Tour’ én’ huap épxerat i.q. rovro 
jpap ewépxeras. Dinn. proceeds against 
itina hostile manner. énépxeoOasin this 
sense is more commonly found with- 
out a case (Hom. passim. Thucyd. VI. 
34.) sometimes with dative of person 
(IL XX. 91. Od. XI. 22. Plat. 8. 
Rep. 549, €.), sometimes with acc. 
of thing (Il. VII. 262.), and here 
with rovro. See Pass. in voc. and 
Diesen. Comment. ad Pind. p. 128. 

200. ror for dv. cf. Pind. Nem. IT. 
36.&c. Wunder, whoomitsthe article 
ray in this verse, and forms Dindorf's 
two intoone, pronounces the metreto 
be doubtful. Its general character 
throughout the strophé is evident 
enough. Iambics of various dimen- 
sions, relieved by an Iambic dipodia 
and cretic (194.), a dim. Troch. bra- 
chycat. (95-7. ), a trim. dact. with 
anac. 196. form its leading features. 


~ 
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® Zeid warep, vo o@ POicoy Kepavyg. 

Avxet ava, ra re oa xpucoorpodwy an’ dyxvAGy avr. 
Bédca OeAoww’ av adauar’ evdarciaba 305 
dpwya mporrabevra, Tas Te WupHopous 


"Apréudos atyAas, Evy als 


To those not deeply conversant with 
the writings of Hesiod, the following 
references (Theog. 72. 458. 699. 
707. 846. 854.) will serve to shew 
whom Sophocles was likely to have 
in his thoughts, when writing these 
noble lines. For the part which 
Brontes, Steropes, and Arges, per- 
form in furnishing Zeus with these 
terrible thunders and lightnings, cf. 
Theog. t40 sq. See also Sickler’s 
Cadmus, pp.'35. 36. 75. 

200. wuppdpovy. Pind. Nem. X. 
132. Zevs 8’ dw’ “18g sruppdpow wrake 
Worderra xepavydy. 

201. xpary. cf. infr. 237. 586. 
758. 

Ib. vépwv, possessing. Cf. infr. 
237- $79. Phil. 393- Aj. 101. Pind. 
Ol. II. 22. & Kpdve wat ‘Péas, gos 
"OAvprov vépov. Ol. XI. 17. vepes yap 
"Arpéxesa wédww Aoxpa&y Zedupioy. 

202. xepavyg, thunder-bolt, i. e. 


thunder and lightning together. 


(Heb. pp sun-beam). For some no- 
ble Pindaric applications to Zeus, see 
Ol. XI. 96-99: Pyth. VI. 24. Nem. 
IX. 56. sq 

203. Ate dvaf. The Lycian 


Apollo is a subject of too great im- 


‘portance to be dispatched by mere 
references, and a short passing note. 
It is therefore proposed to make it 
the subject of a prefatory notice to 
the poet's “Electra,” where it occurs 
still more appropriately for remark. 
In the mean time the reader is 
referred to a learned note of Blom- 
field S. c. Th. p. 130. For dvag cf. 
Sup. 80. and add Pind. Ol. XI. 59. 


Ib. xpvccerpéder (orpdpe), gold. 
twisted. dyxviéy (dyxiAwy Ebn. MS. 
Palat.), properly, strings of a bow; 
here, the bow itself. 

205. Bédea, a dissyllable, as “Apea, 
V. 190. Spea, 208. wdbea, 1330. Dinp. 
here evidently meaning the purer 
beams of the sun. 

Ib. ¢évdarciobas. (8areicda Hes. 
Theog. 537- Op. 37. 444. Pind. OL 
VII.108. Hes. Th. dcadarcirbas 5 44. 
606. 885. émdareiobas 789. Eschyl. 
in Plat. 2 Rep. 383, b.) The Scho- 
liast appears to have rightly ex- 
plained this word by carapepifer Gas, 
distribui, i.e. immitti. Another ex- 
ample of this word in a passive sig- 
nification (the middle voice being 
not uncommon) has been supplied 
by Schneider from Nicander’s Ther. 
509. Dinp. Hermann prefers Elms- 
ley’s interpretation, commemorare, 
celebrare. Cf. Blomf. S. c. T. p. 159. 

206. mpooradivra (from spoicra. 
pas), i.e. spocrayra, or, as Erfurdt 
explains it, mpocrarjpa. Dindorf 
observes, ‘‘ Scribendum certa emen- 
datione, quam ipsum illud dpeya 
monstrare potuerat, spocray6évra.”” 

207. “Aprews. If classical edu- 
cation, instead of proceeding up- 
wards through Latin and Greek to 
Hebrew, took the contrary course, 
we should have little trouble in ex- 
plaining the names of ancient divi- 


‘nities, as, generally speaking, they 


would explain themselves. But what 
naturally comes up before the eyes 
of a person educated as we bave 
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Avxt opea Sigoce 


described, when the word Artemis 
is mentioned? Doubtless a Roman 
Diana,.armed with bow and arrow, 
buskined and equipped for the chace. 
Present require that such 
ideas should be ejected as speedily 
as possible from his brain. 

him therefore before the oldest of 
the statues of Artemis, viz. that at 
- Ephesus, we pour into his ears, while 
engaged in contemplating it, Ephe- 
sian philosophic lore (Creuz. II. 
192-9. 690.), myths or tales from 
Persia and from Upper Asia (Ib. 146. 
180.), myths from Egypt (Ib. 171.), 
Phoenician m (Ib. 136.), Lycian 
132-7), Delian (188. 193.), and even 
Cretan (151) myths, all tending to 
one and the same point, viz. that we 
are to see in our present Artemis, 
not a goddess of the chace, but a 
goddess of light, and more particu- 
larly a moon-goddess. If circum- 
stances further require of us to see 
in her a moon-goddess, propitious 
to fruits, whether of the earth or of 
the womb, this too the Orphic 
hymns will effect for us: 


1 ee ebotpry Upobv- 
Wid, phempar Sov Bi york, mayo 


yes ¢ 
ani as Se gt ae my alel odteipa mpo- 
sarees. H. II. 


Sdiver drapeyt, xai Sdiver dponre 

ali, skreipe, $Dy ploryew 

etavyryros, dyoven xadovs Kapwovs 
dxd yalys, 

elpjoys t° dparip, naddusdonapdo & iyi- 
aa” 


See also Cr. II. 120. 151. 185-7. 
tgt. 326. - 


The close consanguinity between the 
Beeotian Artemis and Athené is per- 
haps already sufficiently established 
in the reader’s mind, without his 
requiring any further references : 

if he wishes for a triple sisterhood, 


viz. between the three Korse, Arte- 


mis, Athené, and Persephoné, that too 
can be supplied him, after the new 
Platonist fashion, by the emperor 
Julian, certainly not the least ta- 
lented of that mysty school. (Creuz. 
II. 767. also119, 20.) And now what 
is the reader henceforth to recognize 
in the Theban Artemis? Not, as we 
before said, a mere Roman “ silver. 
shafted queen,” nor even a Greek 
goddess, who makes men sound of 
health (dprepéas Cr. II. 190!), but 
a Phenician mony (Artemith), 
i.e. a foe to darkness and atmospheric 
impurity. (Sickler go.) Fora Lycian 
Artemis in Aschylus, see S. c. T. 
138. for a tutelary Artemis, see ibid. 


445- 

Ib. afyAas. ‘Fo all deities con- 
nected with light, Creuzer has, I 
think, somewhere observed, that the 
torch was assigned as symbolic of 
their office. If so, how comes it 
that the wine-god Bacchus is found 
with one in either hand? (Eurip. Ion 
716.) His connexion with night 
and deeds of night we are well aware 
of; but unless by connexion with 
Demeter-mysteries, whence does he 
derive historch? That the learned 
German, however, is correct in his 
general assertion, there cannot be 
a shadow of doubt, from works of 
art still , or from those 
seen by Pausanias. For Athené thus 
armed as a goddess of light, see 
Eckhel (D. N. V.T. 2. p. 484. 84) 
For Artemis, asa dess, simi- 
larly equipped, see Trach. 314. Pau- 


ean. VIII. 36.7.8. IX.19.6.X.37.13 
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Tov xpvoopirpay Te KiKANT KO, 


racS éravupov yas, 
oivarra Baxxov eviov, 
Mawadwv opoorodoyr, 


Orph. h. 36. Sickler’s-Cadm. p. go. 
For a Demeter (Paus. X. 35. 10.) 
For an “Ilithya (Id. VII. 33. 6.), 
Hecaté (Aristoph. Ran. 1406.) For 
coins of Apollo, having on one side 
the head crowned with laurel, and 
on the other the emblematic lyre 
and torch, see Pellerin’s Recueil II. 
pl. 69. numb. 7. Cr. II. 199. Even 
earthly families connected with light- 
deities are exhibited with the same 
symbol. Hence Cephalus, in con- 
nexion with the morning-sun, ap- 
pears with burning torches. (Cr. II. 
756, 7.) Whence was this custom 
derived? Our general critique on 
the writings of Sophocles may per- 
haps enable us to trace it to earlier 
sources of Jewish and pagan idol- 
atry than have yet been surmised. 
In the mean time we content our- 
selves with referring to an Homeric 
hymn, for more particular applica- 
tion of this word in reference to a 
moon-goddess : 


Mnvny acidery ravucisrepoy gowere Mov- 


oat, 
ys Garo atyAn yaiay ddlooeras otpaye- 
Sexros 
xparos dx’ dOaydrow, wodvs 8 tw 
xoopos Spepey 
atyhns Aapsrovens. 
Ernesti’s Edit. V.'1 16. 
208. digooer poet. duaicoes, cir- 
cumvagari. Ex. 
209. xpvgopirpay, Musgrave com- 


. pares Lucian I. 347. pirpg — dvade- 


depdvos riy Kopny. 


b The following reasons 
oor rics wbe tbe be 
roigte al 358es, br: 





.) at0 


210. é¢wevupoy, a term applied to 
deities presiding over countrieé. 
The érévupos fpwes in Athens were 
those who gave their names to the 
twelve tribes. 

211. otvwy = olvop (olvos, Sy). 
Cf. Pors. ud Med. 1363. Scheefer- 
ad Cid. Col. 674. pampinis et uvis 
coronatus. ELL. 

Ib. Badxyor. Whatever doubts 
may be entertained as to the twte- 
lary goddess of Thebes, there can be’ 
none as to who was among the most 
favoured of her gods. Bacchus is 
here no doubt invoked to come as 
he does in the poet’s “ Antigonéd,” 
with “ cathartic foot,” (1 144.); and 
his Epiphany, as well there as 
here, is with a kindred retinue, 
(Cf. 1152.) 

Ib. eSiov. The general meaning 
of this word has been already ex. 
plained, (sup. 154.) A greater dif. 
ficulty, however, still occurs; what 
is the etymological meaning of these 
exclamations, ty, and evo, and whence 
the origin of using such exclamations 
in temple-hymns? Whoever con- 
siders from whence the Theban Bac- 
chus came, will have no doubt as to 
the language from which one or 
both these terms ought to be de- 
rived; on the latter subject some 
light might be thrown, could we get’ 
at a more full understanding of the’ 
Hebrew term Selah than we are now 
likely to do. But it is not wished to’ 
press these matters too frequently on 


' the reader. 


a ee es Bones Dane 
dire dpetand dels al 


4 ds 51 Eyowen robe elie 


bolized : Elves a 
at gharort : dy 
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werAacOnva prdyovr’ 
ayAawme * * * 


o » qs > #¢ 9 a o 
WEVKA Wi Tov azoriuov ev Geois Geov. 
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ais 


aireis’ a & aireis, ran éay OédrAns Exn 


KAvev SéxerOa ry voow OF vmnpereiv, 


213. dpdcrodoy gi. éposinroy, ovy- 
'» Suvodoisropor. 

215. wevxg. Cf. nos in Ran. p. 268. 

Tb. dwdériyyory (Herodot. II. 167.) 
When the Zeus of Hesiod’s Theo- 
gony gains, through the assistance 
of the three Cyclopian and hundred- 
handed powers, a complete victory 
over the Titans, and over Typheeus, 
he distributes to his associates in the 
conflict certain shares and participa- 
tions in the new government, which 
are repeatedly termed their yépaa and 
reysai. (Th. 112. 393-6. 885. cf. He- 
rodot. II. 53.) Considering the deep 
. attention which Sophocles had evi- 
dently paid to the writings of Hesiod, 
and the ambition which he had to 
say things in a new way in this 
drama (cf. Wunder, Cd. T. v. 164.), 
this remark may perhape serve to 
throw some light not only on the 
present passage, but on the poet’s ase 
of one or two other unusual com- 
pounds of the word riuy. (Infr. 340. 
789.CEd. Col. 49. &c.) That a scourge 
so tremendous as the plague should 
be put into the ranks of divinity (it is 
in our own sacred writings termed, 
I believe, the angel of the Lord), 
is not surprising; bat the credit of 
Olympus is saved by the declaration, 
that this was an intrusion rather than 
otherwise, and that Aowés had no 
proper share or participation in the 
offices of the new ment. If 
the reader thinks that all the phases 


under which the Sophoclean Ares ap- 
pears may be resolved by the Aporé- 
Aocyos, peaiovos Ares of Homer, and 
the hatred which the Homeric king 
of gods and men professes for him, 
—I content myself with observing, 
that it is a very 
mode of settling the business. Cf. 
infr. gog. 

216. From the mode in which 
CEdipus addresses the Chorus, it is 
evident that he has been present, 
partially or entirely, during the above 
strain; how then has he been occu- 
pied? Ina former work, when asking 
the same question in regard to Cly-. 
temnestra at the commencement of 
the “Agamemnon,” it was suggested 
that throwing incense on the altar, 
and superintending other religious 
preparations, might in part answer 
the purpose. Why should we not 
here see a prince, as yet so pious, and 
0 deeply concerned for his people, 
prostrate at the foot of the altar, 
wrapt up in silent devotion, while 
the choral troop is asking for divine 
assistance? Of all the ancient losses 
which dramatic readers have to de- 
plore, not the least is that treatise 
which Sophocles wrote on the Cho- 


rus, and which would no doubt have | 


enlightened us on this as well as 
many other points. 

217. ty véow imyperciv, ea facere 
que morbi natura et ratio exigit. 
Muser. : 


€ lenish xxxvil. 36. “And the angel of Jehovah went forth, and smote in the camp 


of the 


a hundred and foursonre and five thousand men: and when 


arese early in the morning, behold, they were all dead corpess.” Louth's Tranal. 
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aAKny AdBois dv Kavaxougirw Kaxdv’ 
aya févos pev rod Aoyou Tovd ELepe, 


Eévos 5¢ rod mpaxOévros. ov yap dv paxpay 
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iyvevoy auros, 427 ovK exav Tt cvuUBodov. 
” @ 4 9 4 9 9 a om 
viv 5, dorepos yap aotos eis agTous TEAD, 


219. &dvos rov Adyou rovde. Com- 
paring this verse with the following, 
rou Adyov seems equivalent to rod 
AexGévros. And what was this thing, 
which had been so much the subject 
of conversation? Undoubtedly the 
murder of Laius; but as that con- 
versation had taken place between 
CEdipus, Creon, and the deputation 
of priests, before the Chorus had 
entered the theatre, does not this 
expression savour of a little careless- 
ness on the part of the poet? 

220. paxpay. This word is capa- 
ble of two significations, between 
which our choice will be better 
made when we come to a Tight un. 
derstanding of the word cipBodor. 

221. lyvevew, to investigate. Cf. 
sup. 109. (Asa term of the chace 
this word has been explained by me 
in Aristoph. Eq. 787.) 

Ib. atrés. Ebner and Kayser both 
prefer, and I think rightly, the read. 
ing of their MSS. aird, 

Ib. cvpBorov. Hermann translates 
the whole sentence, of which this 
word forms so essential a part, pa- 
rum ipse investigando proficerem, nisi 
— aliquid indicii reperirem. Wunder: 
neque enim longe procederem investi- 
gando, nisi aliquid haberem indicii. 
How these interpretations (Elmsley 
and Ellendt offer none) harmonize 
with what follows, I do not exactly 
see. Two more explanations are 
here submitted to the reader. The 
words viv de, at ver. 222, seem (for 
Ido not assert that in i ates 


lan it is always so) to require 
ena them This I find in 
the adverb paxpdy, which may then 
signify, heretofore, long ago. (Cf. 
Electr. 323. where Electra, with her 
usual vehemence, declares that but 
for her confidence in the future 
arrival of Orestes, she would have 
ceased to live long ago, paxpay). 
What then is to be understood by 


the word aipBorov? To Attic ears 


that word was very familiar, as im- 
plying the mark by which judicial 
authority was exercised (Dem. 298, 
6); hence therefore by an easy me- 
tonymy, the right of inquisition into © 
any matter. I understand, therefore, 
Cedipus to say, “In former days I 
should not have taken upon myself 
this investigation, having no legiti- 
mate authority for that purpose ; 
but now, having been enrolled, 
though late, among your citizens,” 
&e. If the reader thinks this sense 
of the word ctpforoy too distant 
and recondite, a simpler one may be- 
found from sources very familiar to 
the poet. Pind. Ol. XII. 10. cvpforor . 
(signum certum) 8 of sre ris émtyOoview 
| miordy audi wpagsos docopevas etper 

6éo6ev. The word paxpay would then 
be better explained from the Scho- 
liast, after so long an interval, (rogov- 
rou Opros rov peragv.) 

223. viv dé. Cf. infr. 258. 263. 
&e. Electr. 783-6. 

Ib. dovds «lg dorovs. So all the 
MSS. read, those of 4 Ebner inclu- 
sive. Elmsley and Wunder prefer 


“4 Coda. Palat. 40 140 "356. See the Proemium. 
B3 
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Univ mpohove wacr Kadpeiow rade’ 


eirés, and, without any authority, 
have both admitted it into their text. 
The change however is one of more 
importance, it may be, than the 
learned editors are aware of. Were 
Sophocles here speaking as an Jitic 
poet, the expression in either shape 
might pase without much comment : 
but in the mouth of an absolute 
monarch, it is surely somewhat un- 
usual, and can hardly be considered 
as a mere euphemism, a piece of 
courtly refinement, by which his 
ion of absolute power is made 
more palatable to his hearers. What 
then is the real meaning of the ex- 
pression? To ascertain it, we must 
go back I think to still earlier times 
than those of Ccdipus, and this we 
have less scruple in doing, because 
if we fail of establishing our main 
point, we shall be enabled to throw 
a little additional light on this and 
other plays connected with the C&di- 
podean family. Pausanias tells us 
(Beeot. c. 5.) that the original in- 
habitants of the Thedaid were the 
Ectenes, and that these having been 
swept away by a pestilence, they 
were succeeded by the Hyantes and 
Aonians (cf. Eurip. Phen. 65 3)— 
“ Beeotian races, as it appears to me,” 
says Pausanias, “ not foreigners.” 
These Cadmus found in possession 
of the soil, when he arrived from 
Pheenicia. Having given battle to 
the former, he remained master of 
the field, and the Hyantes took ad- 
vantage of the night to retire else- 
where. The Aonians submitted to 
the conqueror, and were permitted 
to live as before in their 
(rots péy ode “Accs xara xépuas érs foray 


seep rm 

some reference to 

ding between the of the 
) as well as those 


"Advew. Eurip. Phen. 653 
distinction 


the agora at Thebes. (258.) 


al olxncas), those villages being situ- 
ated in the ¢plain, while Cadmus 
and his companions, as a measure of 
precaution, took possession of the 
higher country, where he built that 
citadel which ever after bore the 
name of the Cadmea. (Cf. infr. 1203. 
1378). The persons inhabiting this 
citadel I imagine to have been the 
dovrol properly so called, and who of 
course considered themselves as of a 
higher grade than the subjugated 
Aonians, and any future settlers 
among them. Into these dorol (and 
could a higher compliment be paid 
him?) C&dipus had most probably 
been incorporated after his triumph 
over the Sphinx, and hence the sa- 
tisfaction with which he reduplicates 
the term. That this reasoning is not 
one of mere fancy, will be more evi- 
dent when the two references last 
given come to be more fully con- 
sidered. 

Ib. els aorove redd, i. c. els aoradp 
rédos Epyopas, Cf. Ruhnken. ad Tim. 
p. 251. and Passow in voc. redeiv. 

223. tpiv waow Kadpeioss. infr. 
273. dpw rois Grom Kadpelas. In 
both these instances (Edipus might, 
without being guilty of any anachro- 
nism (infr.1203), have used the word 
OnBains; but the term Kadpelos (in- 
dependently of the equivoque, he be- 
ing a reat Cadmean to the theatrical 
audience, though only a supposed 
one to himself) was more flattering 
to those whom he addressed. Those 
who wish to examine this word in 
other dramas connected with the 
fortunes of the Cadmean family will 
find the oe references of use : 
fEech. S. c. T. 9. 39. 47- 676. 


- Cf. Eschyl. 8c. T. 60.83. &e. It is. 
we find the latter more than ones 
and those of the plain, (169. 339. 357. 
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Touroy KeAevoo TavTa onpaivey €poi" 
Kei pe HoBeirat, rourixAnu vire&eA@v 


1027-8. Eurip. Phen. 223. 573. 
710. 722, 4. 843.926. 1035. 1079. 
1767. Suppl. 406. 656. 679. 831. 
Here. F. 10. 26. 32. 61. 256. 438. 
§68. 1042. 1086. Bacch. 35. 983. 
1192. Soph. Antig. §08.1115.1155. 
(See also Goettl. ad Hesiod. p. 95. 
and Dissen in Pind. 339.) From 
a love for this venerated name grew 
also such expressions as Kddpov rpop) 
(sup. v. 1). Kadpou or Kadpela yOar, 
Antig.. 1163. Eurip. Phoen. 1117. 
Suppl. 292. 410. §33. §97. Troad. 
242. Kdduov yaia, Herc. F. 217.754. 
1389. Kadpou wd. Herc. F.6. 1086, 
Suppl. 940. &c. &c. But the most 
singular expression is ‘Iopyvov xd\w 
in the latter play, (v. 1224.) Did 
Euripides then consider Cadmus and 
Ismenus as one and the same person? 

227. If an Cidipus himself is re- 
quired to settle many passages in 
this play, his power of solving rid- 
dies is not least wanted on the pre- 
sent occasion. To content ourselves 
with the last two or three expositions 
of the text. Hermann, having deter- 
mined the meaning of the verb twe- 
Eaipeiy to be condita promere, gives 
as the meaning of the whole sen- 
tence: st metuit, si ei contra se ipsum 
promendum est indicium. Where the 
learned writer found this sense of 
Uretapeiv, he does not state. The 
word is one of very rare occurrence, 
nor, except in the present instance, 
and Plato 8 Rep. 567, b., do 1 know 
where it is to be found. And what is 
its meaning there? clearly, to get rid 
of, to set aside (iwe€apew rév ripay- 
vow). Matthiz interprets: ‘‘ debebat 
ici, net pév DoSciras, rovwuAnp’ Unec 
Eeddy avros xaP abrod dwedOeve cx Tis 





xis’ welocras yap obdiv Dido aorepyés.” 
Wunder, subjoining the grammatical 
reasonings on which Matthie’s in- 
terpretation is founded, translates to 
the same effect: et si metuit (sc. tus 
ris wdvta onpalvew duol) crimen cadis 
cujus ipse reus sit, surripiat, sive, sub- 
terfugiat, et in terram peregrinam 
abeat; nullum enim aliud patietur 
malum. May we, recurring to the 
passage in Plato, which has never 
been brought into the question, ven- 
ture, partly on the strength of that 
passage, to suggest one more inter- 
pretation of this disputed passage? 
Of all the dramatic features in this 
play, the one most conspicuous is, 
that C&edipus should for ever be 
uttering language, the import of 
which he does not himself under- 
stand at the time he is speaking, but 
of which his auditors are fully cogni-. 
zant: and hence a species of thea-. 
trical excitement almost peculiar to 
this drama. From v. 324. where his 
present enunciations are made, to 
v. 375, where they close, scarcely a 
word escapes him which does not in 
some shape or other tend to this 
effect. Was his own particular situ- 
ation at the very moment that he 
was speaking to be entirely lost 
sight of in this deeply interesting 
enunciation? Many years had now 
elapsed since his murder of Laius 
had been committed, and not only 
had no charge been made against 
him, but, in the full tide of proa- 
perity, his own conscience had evi- 
dently withdrawn or set aside those 
compunctious visitings which must 
have come upon him for some time. 
after an assault, in which a sacred 
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TOV QUTOXELpA, [17] TuTAaTw’ TO yap 
népdos TEAD "yo x XapiS MpooKeiorer at. 
8 av cwomjnoerbe, xai ris 4 pidou 


Seioas anadoe Tovmos 7) xavToU TOO«, 
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Tov avip amavda ToUTov, SoTIs EaTi, yns 
Tod, nS €y@ Kparn Te Kat Opovous vEUK0, 


herald, be it remembered, was slain, 
as well as Laius. Considering the 
words rovwixAns tmefedoy as said 
parenthetically in reference to this 
state of (dipus’s mind, the whole 
passage, with the ellipses filled up, 
would stand thus: xe? pew hoBeiras 
(and if he is afraid), rovmixAnp’ iwe- 
feadrdv (having hitherto set aside, or 
not become obnoxious to the accusa- 
tion) atris nab’ avrot onpaives wayra 
(himself to denounce all against him- 
self: still) xed. w. 0. (I command 
him to signify all) for (and here 
observe the covert reference to the 
future fate of CEdipus himself) he 
shall suffer no other injury, but—what 
CEdipus really suffers, when the 
charge can no longer be set aside, 
but is actually brought home to him; 
viz. is allowed to go into banish- 
ment, with his person intact. If 
this explanation seems too recon- 
dite, then a simpler way will be to 
understand, as I think the ancient 
Scholiast did, ‘‘ but if he fears the 
accusation, (as being himself involved 
in it,) let him, having withdrawn 
this fear, denounce himself; for,” &c. 
nal el pév abris ein xpdfas nal hofcira 
Adyeew abris ual avrov, rie héBov bwe- 
fedade Aeytre. Scuow. 
229. devepyés, nozium. Ex. 


Ib. dSraBis, without injury. Cf. 
Pind. Ol. XIII. 38. Kayser with 
his MS. prefers dogaAyjs. As a term 
of ‘ safe convoy,” it is certainly 
strongly supported by a quotation 
which the writer gives from the 
CEed. Col. 1164. col dao atrdy és 
Aoyous dAGeiv poddrr’ alreiy amweNOeiv tr 
doaés rijs Seip’ 6800. 

230. adAop €€ dAAns xGoves, alium, 
eumgue peregrinum. Wunp. 

232. redo, Attic future for redéoe. 
Gl. 8c. 

233,4. pidrov deious 4 xatrou. Cf. 
Matth. §. 348. de voc. «7derOas. 


234. dwaoe totwos, neglects this 


my edict. axrecy, Herm. Reis. Ebn. 


335. ax, le. d dk révde. Brunck, © 


comparing Alciph. Epist. 33. de ro- 
cavrns cunbeias, post tantam fumilia- 
ritutem, translates, dehinc, postea. 
Comparing context, and Aésch. Eum. 
§20. perhaps better, in consequence 
of this. . 

236. The deepest feeling through- 
out the theatre as Cidipus utters the 
following verses in a loud and s0- 
lemn tone of voice. Cf. infr. 450. . 

Ib. Construction: dwavdé pi’ 


dadéxerbas rivd rHode yns—rdv dydpa 
rovroy. ERF. 

237. xpdrn ve nal Opdvous, Cf. Cd. 
Col. 425. Antig. 173. 
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238. elodéxerOas (8c. yas rode). 
See an excellent note by Wunder. 

240. xowdy woceirbas, to admit as 
an associate, 

Ib. xépmSes, lustral waters. Athen. 
IX. 409. “Eors 32 yépviyy idup, els 8 
ax¢Barroy addy ex Tov Sopot apufSa- 
vores, ef’ of ray bvalav éwerddowr 
kal rourp wepippalvorres Tous wapdv- 
ras Fy{ov. Cf. Eurip. Orest. 885. 
Herc. F. 829. Aristoph. in Pac. 
' If done with a brush, as Thudichum 
intimates (I. 250.), the ceremony 
closely resembles that practised in 
Roman Catholic a rea at this 
da 
; ae ‘O6eiv de. nedetw j is to be un- 
derstood, which is implied in the 

g word dwavd6é, Exius. who 
besides Eurip. Or. 514. 898. Pheen. 
1234. compares St, Paul, Ep. ‘ad 





Tim. I. iv. 3. xeAvdvrev yapeis, dede 
xer0as Bpwpdreay, 2d Oeds x. +r. é, 

244. Te Salons, i i.e. Apollo. 

246. xarevyopas. Schol. xcarapsyas 
8¢ roy hovia. 

247. ele dv. Cf. sup. 133, 3. 


248. dyuopor. Cf. Dissen’s Come . 


ment..p. 430. Ebner from his MS. 
prefers duowpor, and erases my as 
useless. 

Ib. derpiBav, ad finem usque con» 
terere. Musor. Cf. infr. 428. Hes. 
Op.. 249. 

251. wabety, ul patiar. Hearn. 

253- rnode ye. Codd. Pal. “ An 
excellent reading,” says Ebner, 
** which I wonder Hermann has not 
admitted. The sense'is tpiv—redeiy 
twip rt duavrod rot beod re, by my 
command and that of the god (for 
no other sense can be in trip) ; the 
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GdX’ eLepevvay’ viv & ere xupa tr’ eyo 
éXov pev apyas, as éxeivos elxe pir, | 
Exov Se Aexrpa Kal yuvaiy’ opoamopor, | 260 


Kowa Te Traidwy Koiv Gy, Ei Keivep yevos 


pn ‘dvoriynoev, qv ay. éxmeduxora, 


words ryodé ye yas—épbappévns in- 
dicate the cause of the command, 
since this earth is so impiously 
ruined. The particle ye therefore in 
this place separates things which 
ought not to be joined; for imép 
cannot be joined with rjcde ys épbap- 
pes.” Surely a strong partiality 
for his MS. has led the learned 
writer a little astray in all this. 

255-264. The coherence between 
these lines is as follows: even though 
the oracle had issued no command, 
you ought not to have allowed the 
death of so excellent a man and 
monarch to have gone unpunished ; 
now however fortune has willed that 
he should perish: his throne and 
widow have come into my posses- 
sion, and had he left any offspring, 
that offspring would have been in 
common to him and me: wherefore 
it is my duty to take care, as if J 
were taking care for my father, that 
his assassin be put to death. Hzr». 

255. OeqAaros, sent by a god. See 
Ellendt in voc. 

- 956. eae fv. For the omission 
of the dy, see Matth. §. 508. 3. 


by courtesy: neither as a man nor. 
as a monarch did Laius deserve any. 


such epithet.as is here given him. 


For dx8pos Bacidws cf. infr. 928. 

258. é£epevvay. Cf. Plat. 4. Rep. 
432, d. 

Ib. éwed. The apodosis is at dvd 
ev, the whole construction being of 
that free and conversational form in 
which Sophocles so much indulges 
throughout this play. 

258, 9. xup@ fyev = ¢yw. For 
abundant examples of this pleonasm 
cf. Ex. schyl. Sept..c. T. 397- paps 

ay Kuptiy = pappaiper, 

260. dudomopov. Scuor. els fy 
Zowetpe xal exeivosxai eyo. Cf. infr. 460. 
(Deep sensation in the theatre.) 

261. xowdr waar crowd = Kowors 
waidas. Sophocles had learned from 
Pindar to use words with great pro- 
fuseness. Our only refuge is to term 


thei redundant, cumulative, ‘‘ cumu-: 


lata cum vi,” (cf. Diss. Comment. p.. 
29. 382, 3. 412. 473. 529 &c. &c.) as 
the occasion may require. Erfurdt 
translates: haberem communes cum 
illo fortasse ipsius quoque liberos et 
meos. 

Tb. ef neinp x. rv. é. How fortunate 
for CEdipus, had this been true; viz. 
that Laius had been without off- 
spring! How every word is made by 
the 7 to éell throughout this 

. 261,32. On the double a» in this: 
sentence, of. El..I. 128. ; 
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brrepaxoi pas xamt wavr’ adbifopat, 


265 


(yrav Tov avroxetpa Tov hovou AaBeiv, | 
7@ AaPdaxelp radi TloAvddpou re xol eC 
rov mpoaGe Kadsou rov mada tr “Aynvopos* ' 
Kat ravra Trois un Spacw evxopas Oeovs | 


pyr’ aporoy avrois yas avievar Twa 
pyr’ obv yuvouxay maidas, GAAG TH wore © 


263. viv &. Cf, Ged. Col. 273. 
Aj. 1060. 

' Tb. Musgrave compares Antig. 

1345, Tao emi xparl pos mérpos duoxd- 


puoros elondaro, General sense: but - 


now through adverse fortune Laius 
has been murdered, without leaving 
any children. Cf. Ex et. Err. 

264. dv’ dv, for all which reasons. 
With this apodosis to viv 8° drei (v. 
258.) commentators compare Cicero 
de Orat. Nam quoniam, quicquid est, 
quod in controversia versetur, in eo, 
aut sitne, aut quod sit, aut quale sit 
queritur: sitne, signis ; quid sit, de- 
Jinitionibus ; quale sit, recti pravique 
partibus ; quibus ué uti possit orator, 
&c. A more Sophoclean one occurs 
in Aj. 1057-1062. 

Ib. rdde (Brunck and Mudge 
rove’). Aj. 1346. ov rair’, "Odveced, 
roud’ dmeppaxeis duol ; Cid. Col. 820. 
ray’ des padrdov oludlew rdde. I had 


translated: I will fight this or these. 


things as for my father. Wunder 
has come to mach the same con- 
clusion, but in a more learned man- 
ner. See his note. (4 deep sensation 
through the theatre. ) 
265. éwl wavr’ adifopuas, will leave 
nothing untried. Musgrave compares 


Eur. rage ae 284. eis wdvr’ adiypas 
xobdeyeipyacpas widow. Add Xen. 


270 


Anab, III. 1. 18. dp’ ote ay del sas 
ZrGos ; | . 

266. riv atrédxepa (perpetrator) 
rou sve. Elect. 955. rév abréxeipe 
Warpoou pdvov 

267. r@ AoBBaxely waidi = rh rou 
Aafsdxov wad}, i.e. Laius. (Il II. 54. 
Neoropéy wapa yni TvAryeréos Bariijos. 
V.741. dv 3¢ re Topyeln xeadd decvoio 
weAépov.) For an account of the suc- 
cession on the Theban throne, from 
Cadmus to Laius, and many inter- 
vening events, see Pausanias IX. 5. 
ef. Eurip. Phen. 7. 

269. eDxopa Beovs . . ancévas. Arist. 
Thes. 350. rovs Geovs ebyeabe .. wodda 
Soivat xayabd. Pind. Pyth. V. 166. 

270. dporoy (fruits) yas drdvas. 
h. Hom. Cer. 332. ye xapwéy dynoet,. 
On the accentuation of the word, see 
Ellendt, who prefers dpords for seges, 
dporos for annus. 

Tb. duéva. (Eurip. Phoen. 954.) 
mittere, remittere. Ex. I pray the 
gods to send them neither fruits from 
the earth, nor children from their 
wives. Nothing, as Erfurdt observes, 
is more common than the formala,: 
by which a verb appropriate to one’ 
thing is applied to another. Cf. 
Bernhardy Wissen. Synt. p. 137. 

271. Te wérpy rey vir, the present 
affliction, i i.e. the plague. 


ee 


60 '  YOPOKAEOTT 


T@ viv POepeic bax Kare TOUS €xOiove 
vpiv de Tois ZAAows Kadpeiots, ooroes 
rad €or apérxovd, 4 Te TUppaxos Aixy 


xot wavres ev Evveiev eioraet Jeol. 


375 


XO. dowep pt’ apaiov éAafes, 5, avak, po. 
our éxrayov yap oure Tov KTavovT’ exw 
Seige. ro dé Crna Tov wéuypavros Hv 


DoiBou 70d elireiv, Goris eipyaorai wore. 


OI. dixat eAdc£as. GAN avayxaca Jeovs 
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ay pn GeAwow ovd av eis Suvosr’ avnp. 
XO. ra Sevrep’ ex ravd ay A€yous cpot Soxei. 
OI. ei xat rpir’ cori, px) raps TO py ov ppacan. 
XO. avaxr’ avaxri ravP opevr’ eriorayo 


padurra PoiBy Tepeciay map od tis ay 


"272. Gbepeiobas. Elmsley observes. 


that he has no other example at hand 


of an infinitiye future thus joined 


with efxopas in the sense of praying. 
Cf. Matth. §.°506. 6, 

274 dixp For the personified 
bien im Pirtt. cf. Ol. VI. 32. XIII. 
7. Pyth..VIN, 100 in Hes. cf. infr. 
88 

ic 5. em, Tim, favere alicui. 
Wonp. Cf. infr. 1081. - 

«76. sowep p apaioy fraBes. Eu- 
- stath. p. 1809, 14. explains by éowep 
pe etdes dca ris apas. Wunder: quem- 
admodum tu me execratione tua coe- 
| -~ loqui, ita loquar. 

. - Ob. é3e, 80 upon oath. Cf. infr.660. 
. 277. fxo = divapas, 

278.. {iropa, the subject of investi- 
gation. Of the numerous modes of 
constructing this passage, Elmeley 
prefers that by Erfurdt: jv 3¢ rot 
wépparros GoiBov rd {irnpa, elwey 
véde, doris cipyacral wore. (rode su- 


perflaous.) As the Greek dramatists - 


often appear to have favourite con- 
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structions in different plays, I should 
prefer that construction which would 
assimilate the present to such as infr. 
717.785. &c. 

Ib. ro wépyarros, who gave the 
oracular response. 

281. av. on d» with relative pro- 
noun, cf. El. J. 119. cf. infr. 1062. 

Ib. 083° a» eis 8.4. Herm. com- 
pares Trach. 1072. xal rdd” odd’ dy 
els word révd? dydpa gain apdol ideiv 
dedpaxdra, 

283. py wapys rd py ov d. ne ad- 
mitte, ne non dicas, quin dicas i.e. 
wavres dpafe. Ev. 2.106. where see 
further examples, and cf. Matth. §. 
534- not. 7. 
, 284, 5. dvaxtaTepeciav. The same 
title is applied to him by Homer, Od. 
XI. 143. 150. Ib. rad i. e. ra abrd. 

28s. If the prophetic Tiresias was 
not an absolute creation of the genius 
of Sophocles, still he occupies so 
important a place in his few remain- 
ing dramas, that we must be allow- 
ed, while the poet's auditors are 
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OIAITIOTS TYPANNOS. 


oxonay Ta0, avast, exuabo: cadecrara. 
OI.. add’ ou év apyois ovde rovr’ erpatapny. 

reuiya yap Kpéovros etrovros SerAois 

wopmous’ mada dé un mapov Oavpaceras. 


waiting with intense interest for his 
appearance, to dedicate a few words 
to him. As common report ex- 
tended his life over seven and even 
nine generations (Goettl. Hes. fr. 
111), it is impossible to say when he 
was born, but as we find a grandson 
of his living at the time of the 
Trojan war (Hes. fr. 14. Gaisf.ed.), 
we may go back to very remote pe- 
riods for that event. Tiresias, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus (III. 6, 7.), 
was the son of Everes and Chariclo, 
the latter a nymph tenderly beloved 
by Pallas. This acquaintance, how- 
ever, of Chariclo with the virgin- 
goddess did not much tend to the 
welfare of her son. The latter 
having by accident or design cast 
his eyes on Pallas when bathing, 
the latter in her indignation deprived 
him of his eye-eight, but subse- 
quently at the earnest intreaties of 
his mother, gave such acute per- 
ception to his ears, that he was 
enabled to understand the language 
of birds, and consequently became 
a consummate augur; and to his 
prophetic powers we must now 
chiefly attend. The leading feature 
of these seems to have been a high 
character for truth. Hence in the 
Pindaric writings (Nem. I. 90), he 
is termed “ the excellent prophet of 
Zeus the most high, the dpédparris 
Tiresias”—and when the same poet 
asks the personified Thebé (i. e. 
Thebes) after her various ornaments, 
the svxval Sovdal or wise counsels 
of Tiresias are reckoned among the 
choicest of them. (Isth. VI. [VII.] 
13.). In the Homeric poems, besides 





a high compliment to his general 


‘integrity of understanding (Od. X. 


493), we find him retaining his pro- 
phetic powers even after death; and 
unlike other shades, he has not to 
go through the ceremony of the 
blood-draught, before his torpid 
senses can recognise a denizen of 
the upper world. (Od. XI. go aq.) 
For other circumstances connected 
with this remarkable person, as to 
when and where he died, and how - 
he died, his place of sepulture, his 
change of sex, whether he was a 
priest of Zeus, or Apollo, his family, 
the pictorial representations of him | 
at Delphi &c. &c., the reader’ may 
consult Pausanias, IX..cc. 11, 18, 
19. 33. X. cc..28, 29, &c. Hésiod 
fr. 131, 1123 (Goettl. Ed.).-Wachs- 
muth IV. 272. Dissen’s*Comment. 
in Pind. 367 &c.-. @ .°-. 

286. cxoway gl. (nrg@y, dpevpay. cf. 
sup. 68.8 oxoway. Ib, exuddor. Onthe - 
fondness of Sophocles ‘for compounds 


in éx,, we shall speak in a future. 


play. 9 | 
287. é dpyois =dpyas idly, in-an 
idle maaner. Schol.. Ellendt com- 
paring Cid. Col. 1605. and Enrip. 
Pheen. 778, translates, ne hoe qui- 
dem infectum esse sivi: but dv dpyois 
seems here rather to intimate things 
idly or imperfectly done, than ‘things 
undone, as it does in the two passages 
quoted by Ellendt. : ‘ 
- 288. Kpéovros eldévres. (A slight 
pause and the tone of voice in which 
these vis are uttered, shew that 
some unpleasant feeling is passin 
in the speaker’s sind ab ece) 
288-9. diwdovs -wopwems. .The' 
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XO. xai py Tay’ GAAa Koha Kai wadai’. ern. : 


LTOPOKAEOTS | 


ago 


Ol. ra qoia raira; wavra yap oxore Aoyov. - 
XO. Oaveiv €AEyGn wpos Two odosropov. i 
OI. qxovoa xaya° Tov 8 idovr’ ovdels og. 

XO. GAN ef rt pev On Seiparos y' exer pépos, 


“ | a Y 9 o o 
Tas oas axovwy ou pever Toaad apas 
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OL. ¢ py ore Spavre rapBos, ovd eros hofei. 

XO. aan’ ovferAeyEwv avrov corw’ olde yap 
rov Ociov non pavrw OS dyovoew, © 
radnoes éumépuxey avOpomav pove. 


Scholiast rightly adverts to the ear- 
nestness and good feeling displayed 
in this double dispatch of messen- 
gers to summon Tiresias to the royal 


der he is not present. Cf. Matth. §. 
55- 2- 

: 290. xegd. Schol. Wuxpa cal ovdey 
wadds Zxovra, Wibupi{dueva. On the 
word xedds, Erfardt refers to Koray’s 
Heliod. II. 152 sq. on wadads to 
Schiitz Asch. Prom. 317. Ib. én, 
rumours. 

293. But when did (£dipus hear 
that Laius had been murdered by 
travellers on the road (éd0épey), or 
as the plural covertly implies, I 
think, by a traveller? From Creon 
(Edipus had learned that Laius 
had been murdered by robbers, and 
till he received that information, he 
is dramatically su to have 
known little or nothing about the 

Ib. rie & ldder’,. the person who 


nymous annotator in Burton's Pen- 
talogue ee. Ve oe 
niously proposed to real. rie Ba de 


dpaer’ : but the substitution is-un- phetic 
necessary... The nominative to dye 


\ 


at v. 294. is the word ddccrdpos, im- 
plied in the plural noun felicitously 
put for a singular one at v. 292. 
Erfardt has partly seen this. 

295.“ dpas communiter ad drove - 
et peret refertur, adsignificaturque 


. ferendi notio.” Ex. Wunder aptly 


compares Philoct. 871. for pévew in 
the sense of sustinere. : 

297. ovfedeyfer (gl. 6 havepooup 
airéy.) Instead of a_ participle 
fature, some of the best MSS. give 
a participle present. Hermann, says 
Ebner, has properly admitted the 
participle present, and well defended 
his choice. This was also 
not unknown to the Scholiast. 
Wunder, to justify his choice of a 
future participle, appeals to Philoct. 
1242: but there, as Ebner observes, 
otmushices was necessary, because 
the verse p: had «sAvces. 
“* Ceterum non ris gora:, sed ris dors 
ibi scribendum est. Quo enim du- 
plex futarum ?” Cf. Cid. Col. 302. 
Pind. Ol. X. 66. 

Ib. of8e, the persons of whom you. 
spake. 

299. rdAnOts==} dAgOaa (cf. infr. 
356.) here. more particularly, pro- 
truth. So. the ed 
Olympia of Pindar (Ol. VIIL.4.) is 
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OI. & ravra vopav Tepecia, di8axra re 
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Gppyra t’ ovpavia re Kai xOovorrtBn, 
TOA per, ei Kal un BAeres, ppoveis & Suws 
ola vor avverTw' hs oe MpooTarny - 


termed d<owow’ dAnbclas, where 
Dissen observes, ‘ propria vox ré 
drnbés, 4 ddAnbeaa de iis, que vere 
fient aut evenient, vaticinatione et 
oraculis cognoscendis.” 

Ib. pdr above all others. Cf. C&d. 
Col. 261. 

300. All eyes are now turned with 
intense interest towards that part of 
the stage, where the expected seer is 
to enter. The old man enters led 
by a fyouth, whose blooming and 
ingenuous countenance admirably 
contrasts with the stern and severe 
countenance of the venerable pro- 
phet himself. A golden chaplet— 
the gift of some city, grateful for 
the wise counsels which it had re- 
ceived from him—is on his head 
(Eurip. Phen. 870.); whether the 
staff or sceptre in his hand is of the 
same golden colour, or of a darker 
hue, must depend on the reader’s 
deriving his opinion of this far- 
famed staff from Homer (Od. XI: 
os or from Apollodorus. (III. 6, 7.) 

His step is slow and evidently that 
of a reluctant person; and till warm- 
ed into passion by the insults of his 
monarch, his language is rather that 
of a person conversing with himeelf, 
than of. one conscious.or careful of 
the presence in which he stands. 
Why so much pains have been-taken 
to put the stage-play of this cha- 
racter on its proper footing with the 
reader, will be better understood, 
when the whole dramatic genius of 
the suthor himeelf i in. seterence to 


£06 infr. 444. 
ihe tt tts 


his times and contemporary events 
comes before us for consideration. 

Ib. wdvra vepéy. Schol.. xpivev 
éxaora nal éterd{ev. (Plat. Cratyl. 
411, d. rd yap vepay nal rd oxomeiy 
rabrév.) AEschyl. Sept. c. T. 25. (de 
Tiresin) dy Got vepdw nal gppecly 
xpnornpiovs Eprbas. So also in that 
graphic description of Euripides, 
where preparations are making for 
the single combat between Polynices 
and Eteocles. 


pdvras 84 uRr’ Zohalor, dustipous v° 


pntas +” dvépev, bypérnr’ dvavriay, 
Expay re Aapwdd’, f dvoiv Spouse Zyeo, 
viens te onpa, nal rd ray Hooepever. : 

Pheen. 1270. 
Cf. infr. goo. 


Ib. 8axra. Cf. Pind. IV. 1545 
Nem. III. 71. 

301. dppyra. Cf. infr. 993. Eanrip. 
Herc. F. 174. Van Dale de Idolatr. 
p- 387. 

Ib. xOovoors8is (orel8e). Schol. ra 
& tH yi, Ta éniyea. Dindorf com- 
pares Niceph. Greg. Hist. Byz. 
p: 695, d. deriora yiverbas wdvra ra 
7 otpama ra re xbovorri8; xal vdpaia 
yém. Compare generally with this 
account of Tiresias, that given: of 
Apollo by Pindar, Pyth. IX..75 29q.: 

303. olf voy cweorw., Soph. El. 
600. xaxois woAdois Evrcvea, Eur. fr, 
incert. 75, 3. ravry rH voow Euvee.; .. 
_ Ib. xpoordryny patronum, nostram 
a. morbo presidium, ae - 


nike fa the Pham of Bap he, bdr 


eae dt 
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cwrnpa T, avak, podvoy éfevpioxoper. 


PoiBos yap, ei xal py KAves TaY ayyéAw,. 


39S 


weupaow nuiy avremeurper, exAvow 
povny ay éABew rovde TOU voonparos, 

€i tous xravovras Adiov, pabovres €b, 
xreivaipev, 7) yns puyadas éxmepwpaipeba.. 


av & odv POovncas pyr’ an’ olwvav parw 
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pyr eta’ dAAny pavrinns exes odor, 
puget ceavroy Kal roAw, pica: O Ee, 
pooa S€ way plaopa Tov TeOynxoros. 

€v oot yap eopev’ avdpa S aderely ag’ dy 


5 Ul 
éyot Te al Suvasro KaAduoTos Tovey. 
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| TEIPESIAS. 
ged dev, povety ws Sewov évOa. py TéeAn 


304. pouvov. On this Ionic form 
as used by Sophocles in his.trimeters, 
see Wunder’s Excursus ad (cd. Col. 
p. 225. Cf. Pind. Pyth. IV. 404. 

- JOS. wAves=zdenxoas. Cf. CEd. 
Col. 33. 41. 527. 793. El. 566. cf. 
Wand. ad Philoct. 259. 

306. wéppacw dyrémeper, made 
answer to those whom we sent to con- 
sult him. 

- $09. dawepwaipeba. Cf, Reisig’s 

Enarr. p. 163. 

310. od & ods. cf. Ed. Col. 1444. 
Anist. Nub. 39. Ib. Géoveiv, to with- 
hold from invidious motives. Cf. Hom. 
:Od. XI. 148. Pind. Ol. XHI. 35. 

Ib. dx’ oluvée gdrw, an oracular 
response from the fight or voices of 
birds. For construction, see Bern- 
hardy, p. 225. Cf. infr. 395. 398. 
Antig. 1000. eq. also Pind. Pyth. 
VIIL 70. Nem. IX. 45. Isth. VI. 77. 


Hec. 732. Pheen. 925. Hippol. 291. 
393. Heracl. 237. See also Dissen 
Comment. in Pind. p. 20.) Ib. ges 
scis mente, Ext. 

312. The Scholiast refers to the 
delicacy of C&dipus, naming himself 
last, as of least importance. 

313. pooa: (purify) 8¢ wav plaopa 
r.7. The poet evidently speaks by a 
(cdypa, joining two different senses 
to the same verb, a mode not un- 
common in Pindar. Cf. Ol. I. 141. 
(where Ae signifies conquered QEno- 


‘maus, and acquired possession of Hip- 


podamia). Pyth. IV. 185. VIII. 26. 
Nem. IV. 46. 110. X. 46 &c. Com- 
pare eipicxew infr. 440, I. 

314. dy vol dopey, all our hope is 
placed in you, (Ed. Col. 247. év ty» 
xelueOa. 392. dv col xr. é, Eurip. Al- 


cest. 279. ¢v col 3 dopév xal (hy nal 29. 


Ib. dvdpa aedeiy x. vr. é. That a 
man profit others to the utmost extent 
of his and is &c, 


possession 
With dq’. dv Zxoc cf. Electr. 1378. | 
326. dpevets be deude. (Cf. Eur. 
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corts 10d vay Aaiov rov AaBdaxou 7 


xarowev avdpos éx rivos SidAero, 
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TovUTOY KEAEv TraVTA Onpalvew Epoi’ 
Kei ev oPetrat, rovrixAn’ virefeAcv 


1037-8. Eurip. Phoen. 223. 573. 
710. 722, 4. 843.926. 1035. 1079. 
1767. Suppl. 406. 656. 679. 831. 
Here. F. 10. 26. 32. 61. 256. 438. 
§68. 1042. 1086. Bacch. 35. 983. 
1192. Soph. Antig. §08.1115.1155. 
(See also Goettl. ad Hesiod. p. 9s. 
and Dissen in Pind. 339.) From 
a love for this venerated name grew 
also such expressions as Kd8pov rpopi) 
(sup. v. 1). Kadpou or Kadpuela bev, 
Antig. 1162. Eurip. Phen. 1117, 
Suppl. 293. 410. 533. §97. Troad. 
2342. Kddpou yaia, Herc. F. 217.754. 
1389. Kadpou wd. Herc. F.6. 1086. 
Suppl. 940. &c. &c. But the most 
singular expression is “Iopyvov xd\w 
in the latter play, (v. 1224.) Did 
Euripides then consider Cadmus and 
Ismenus as one and the same person? 

227. If an Cidipus himeelf is re- 
quired to settle many passages in 
this play, his power of solving rid- 
dies is not least wanted on the pre- 
sent occasion. To content ourselves 
with the last two or three expositions 
of the text. Hermann, having deter- 
mined the meaning of the verb ime- 
Eaipeiy to be condita promere, gives 
as the meaning of the whole sen- 
tence: st metuit, si ei contra se ipsum 
promendum est indicium. Where the 
learned writer found this sense of 
trefaipeiv, he does not state. The 
word is one of very rare occurrence, 
nor, except in the present instance, 
and Plato 8 Rep. 567, b., do 1 know 
where it is to be found. And what is 
its meaning there? clearly, to get rid 
of, to set aside (imetapeiy rv ripay- 
voy). Matthize interprets: ‘‘ debebat 
dici, net piv hoSciras, rotwieAnp twee 
Eddy aires na abrod dwedOire cx Tit 





yis’ weiceras yap ovdiv Dddo dovrepyés. 
Wunder, subjoining the grammatical 
reasonings on which Matthiee’s in- 
terpretation is founded, translates to 
the same effect: et si metuit (sc. Spey 
ris sdyra onpalvew duol) crimen cadis 
cujus ipse reus sit, surripiat, sive, sub- 
terfugiat, ef in terram peregrinam 
abeat; nullum enim aliud patietur 
malum. May we, recurring to the 
passage in Plato, which has never 
been brought into the question, ven- 
ture, partly on the strength of that 
passage, to suggest one more inter- 
pretation of this disputed passage ? 
Of all the dramatic features in this 
play, the one most conspicuous is, 
that C&dipus should for ever be 
uttering language, the import of 
which he does not himself under- 
stand at the time he is speaking, but 
of which his auditors are fully cogni-. 
zant: and hence a species of thea-. 
trical excitement almost peculiar to 
this drama. From v. 224. where his 
present enunciations are made, to 
v. 275, where they close, scarcely a 
word escapes him which does not in 
some shape or other tend to this 
effect. Was his own particular situ- 
ation at the very moment that he 
was speaking to be entirely lost 
sight of in this deeply interesting 
enunciation? Many years had now 
elapsed since his murder of Laius 
had been committed, and not only 
had no charge been made against 
him, but, in the full tide of pros- 
perity, his own conscience had evi- 
dently withdrawn or set aside those 
compunctious visitings which must 
have come upon him for some time. 
after an assault, in which.a sacred 
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avros xa avrov’ meioerat yap aAAo pev 
aorepyes ovder, ys © areow aBraBns: .” 


ei S ad ris ZAAov oldev CE GAANS xOovos 
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TOV QUTOXELPA, [LN TuTaTo’ TO yap 
népdos TEAw "yo xn Xapis MpooKEioerat. 
8 avd cwwomjoerOe, xai ris 4) pidou 


Scivas arace Tovmos } xavrou TodE, 


e “” o ” “ o 9 a“ 
ax TwVvde Opagw, TATA xpn KAVELY EMO. 
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Tov avdp amavdd ToUTOY, OoTIS éOTI, YAS 
Tod, Hs eye Kparn Te Kat Opovous vEpL0, 


herald, be it remembered, was slain, 
as well as Laius. Considering the 
words rotwixAns wtmefedov as said 
parenthetically in reference to this 
state of (dipus’s mind, the whole 
passage, with the ellipses filled up, 
would stand thus: xei pew Gofeiras 
(and if he is afraid), rovwixAnp’ tre- 
ferev (having hitherto set aside, or 
not become obnoxious to the accusa- 
tion) avrés nal’ abrov onpaiver xdvra 
(himself to denounce all against him- 
self: still) «eA. x. 0. (I command 
him to signify all) for (and here 
observe the covert reference to the 
future fate of Cidipus himself) he 
shall suffer no other injury, bat—what 
CEdipus really suffers, when the 
charge can no longer be set aside, 
but is actually brought home to him; 
viz. is allowed to go into banish- 
ment, with his person intact. If 
this explanation seems too recon- 
dite, then a simpler way will be to 
understand, as I think the ancient 
Scholiast did, “‘ but if he fears the 
accusation, (as being himself involved 
in it,) let him, having withdrawn 
this fear, denounce himself; for,” &c. 
aal el pev auris cin wpdfas nal hoBSeira 
Acyeew abris uf avrov, rie héSov twee 
feddy Aeyére. Scuor. 
229. derepyis, nozium, Ex. 


Ib. afdaBijs, without injury. Cf. 
Pind. Ol. XIII. 38. Kayser with 
his MS. prefers aogadns. As a term 
of ‘‘ safe convoy,” it is certainly 
strongly supported by a quotation 
which the writer gives from the 
Ed. Col. 1164. cot dacivy atrdy és 
Aoyous dAGeiv poddvr’ aireiv dredOew 
dodahés ris Seip’ ddov. 

230. addop é£ adAns xGoves, alium, 
eumque peregrinum. Wunp. 

232. rede, Attic future for redéow. 
Gl. doe, 

233,4. pidrov delicous } xabrov. Cf. 
Matth. §. 348. de voc. «derGas. 


234. drece rotros, neglects this 


my edict. axéoy, Herm. Reis. Ebn. 


235. ax, i.e. dé révde. Brunck, © 


comparing Alciph. Epist. 33. é« ro- 
cavrns cuynbeias, post tantam fumilia- 
ritutem, translates, dehinc, postea. 
Comparing context, and A&sch. Eum. 
5209. perhaps better, in consequence 
of this. 

236. The deepest feeling through- 
out the theatre as Cidipus utters the 
following verses in a loud and s0- 
lemn tone of voice. Cf. infr. 450. | 

Ib. Construction: dwavdé pyr’ 


dadéxerGar rd rhode yis——riv dvdpa 
rovroy. Enr. . 

237. xpdry ve nal Opdvous. Cf. Cd. 
Col. 425. Antig. 173. 
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Mir do déxer bas pyre mpor pave TUN, 
‘pay’ év Oecy edxaion pyre Ovpacw 


Kowvov mroveioOat, pyre xépyiBas véwery" 


» a > os w# Ld e ? 
abe 5 am oikwy Tavras, as piaoparos: 
ToUO nul ovros, ws TO [IvOixov Oeod 
“~ 9 fof ® , a a 
payreiov e&ednvev apriws époi. 
éya pev ovv rowade rp Te Saipour 


TS T avdpt Tp Oavovrt cUppaxos TéAw. 


345 


Karevxopas S€ rov Sedpaxor’, etre ris 
els dv AéAnOev Eire wrevovev pera, 

. ~ 4 9 “~ o 
KQKOV KaKws viv apopoy exrpivas Biov. 
erevyopat 8, oixourw et Evverrios 


év Tois éuois yévorr’ éuov auvedoros, 


250 


rabeiv cep Toad apriws npagrapuny. 


@¢ a A ”“ 4 s9 9 a a 
viv O€ TavTa wayT emioKnTTw TEAEW, 


e a ® 98 “a “ a a“ o 
VITép T EuauUTOU, TOU Geov re, THOSE Te 


238. eladdéxecbas (8c. yas Tiode). 
See an excellent note by Wunder. 

240. xowdy wouioba, to admit as 
an associate. 

Ib. xépBes, lustral waters. Athen. 
IX. 409. “Eors 3¢ xépviyy dup, els 8 
aw¢Banrov Saddyv éx Tov Bwopuov AapSa- 
vOvTes, df’ ob nip Ovalay éxerddouw 
kal roure meptppaivorres Tous Wapdv- 
ras #ynfov. Cf. Eurip. Orest. 885. 
Herc, F. 829. Aristoph. in Pac. 
If done with a brush, as Thudichum 
intimates (I. 250.), the ceremony 
closely resembles that practised in 
Roman Catholic churenet at this 
da 
: on ‘@beiv Be. wedebo is to be un- 
derstood, which is implied in the 
preceding word dwavds. Eis. who 
besides Eurip. Or. §14. 898. Pheen. 
1224. compares St. Paul, Ep. ‘ad 





Tim. I. iv. 3. xeAvdvrey yapew, dade 
xevba: Bpwpdrev, & é Ocds x. 7. é, 

244. ro dalpon, i.e. Apollo. 

246. xarevxouas. Schol. xcarapsyas 
d¢ rdv hovia. 

247. els dv. Cf. sup. 122, 3. 

248. duopoy. Cf. Dissen’s Come . 
ment. .p. 430. Ebner from his M8. 
prefers dyoiwpov, and erases my as 
useless. 

Ib. dxrpiBay, ad finem usque con- 
terere. Musor. Cf. infr. 428. Hes. 
Op.. 249. 

251. wabeiy, ut patiar, Haru. 

253. tyode ye. Codd. Pal. ‘“ An 
excellent reading,” says Ebner, 
*¢ which I wonder Hermann has not 
admitted. The sense’is tyuim—redeiy 
twép +’ duavrot rot Oeod re, by my 
command and that of the god (for 
no other sense can be in ‘éwip) ; the 





yis O8 dxdpros xabéws épOappems. «°°. '*. 
ovd el yap Wy To mpaypua py OenrAarav, ...'° , 255 


9 » / 


..» Gxabaprov dpas cixos qv ovras ay, | 
avdpos y apicrov BartAéws oAwAcTos; 


ar’ eFepevvay’ viv 8 ere xupo 7 eyo 
exeov pév apxas, as éxeivos ele mpiv, | 
€xov dé Adkrpa Kal yuvaix’ opooropor, | 260 


Kowdy Te wraidwv Koi ay, i Keinp yevos 


pn dvordynoer, fv av. éxmeduxora, 


words ryodé ye yis—épbapperns in- 
dicate the cause of the command, 
since this earth is so impiously 
ruined. The particle ye therefore in 
this place separates things which 
ought not to be joined; for inp 
cannot be joined with rjade ys épbap- 
pems.” Surely a strong partiality 
for his MS. has led the learned 
writer a little astray in all this. 
255-264. The coherence between 
these lines is as follows: even though 
the oracle had issued no command, 
you ought not to have allowed the 
death of so excellent a man and 
monarch to have gone unpunished ; 
now however fortune has willed that 
he should perish: his throne and 
widow have come into my posses- 
sion, and had he left any offspring, 
that offspring would have been in 
common to him and me: wherefore 
it is my duty to take care, as if J 
were taking care for my father, that 
his assassin be put to death. Herm. 
255. Sepdaron, sent by a god. See 
Ellendt in voc. 
| 956. elxds fv. For the omission 
of the dy, see Matth. §. 508. 2. 
257. dvipés 7 dpicroy Bacvées. 
(Edipus, it is to ented speaks 


by courtesy: neither as a man nor. speech 
as a monarch did Laius deserve any. 


such epithet.as is here given him. 


For dx8pés Bacéws cf. infr. 928. 

2 58 éfepevvay. Cf. Plat. 4. Rep. 
432, d. 

Ib. ewe. The apodosis is at df 
ey, the whole construction being of 
that free and conversational form in 
which Sophocles so much indulges 
throughout this play. 

258, 9. xupe fev = ge. For 
abundant examples of this pleonasm 
cf. Ei. Aschyl. Sept..c. T. 397. pap- 

xupeww = pappaipew. 

260. dudomopor. Scuor. els fy 
€ometpe xai exeivosxai ey’. Cf. infr. 460. 
(Deep sensation in the theatre.) 

261. xoway walley xowd == Kowods 
waidas. Sophocles had learned from 
Pindar to use words with great pro- 
fuseness. Our only refuge is to term 


them redundant, cumulative, ‘‘ cumue: 
lata cum vi,” (cf. Diss. Comment. p.. 


29. 382, 3. 412. 473. §29 &c. &c.) as 
the occasion may require. LErfurdt 
translates: haberem communes cum 
illo fortasse ipsius quoque liberos et 
meos. 

Ib. ef nelvp x.r.é. How fortunate 
for CEdipus, had this been true; viz. 
that Laius had been without off- 
spring! How every word is made by 


the poet to ¢ell throughout this 


! 
. 261,23. On the double a» in this 
sentence, cf. El. I. 128, 
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vy & és 10 Keivov kpar eval 7 roxy a. 
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n~ 


avJ dv eyo rab, eons TOULOU marr pos, . «a 


brrepuaxovpas Kami mavr’ aditopat, 
Gyrav rov avroxetpa Tov hovou Aafelw, 


r@ AaPdaxeip moidi TloAvddpou re xat we 
rov mpoabe Kaduou rov mada ’Aynvopos® ' 
kat ravra rois px Spacw evxopar Oeous | 


pr’ aporov avrois yas avievar Tive 
pyr’ obv yuvaxav maidas, GANG TH orp © 


263. vw 8. Cf, Ged. Col. 273. 
Aj. 1060. 

' Tb. Musgrave compares Antig. 

1345, 740° dni xparl pos wérpos dvcxd- 


puoros elondaro. General sense: but - 


now through adverse fortune Laius 
has been murdered, without leaving 
any children. Cf. Ex et. Err. 

264. av0’ dy, for all which reasons. 

With this apodosis to viv 3° drei (v. 
258.) commentators compare Cicero 
de Orat. Nam quoniam, quicquid est, 
quod in controversia versetur, in eo, 
aut sitne, aut quod sit, aut quale sit 
queritur: sitne, signis ; quid sit, de- 
Jinitionibus ; quale sit, recti pravique 
partibus ; quibus ut uti possit orator, 
&c. A more Sophoclean one occurs 
in Aj. 1057-1062. 

Ib. rade (Brunck and Mudge 
rovd’). Aj. 1346. od rair’, ‘Odveced, 
rove’ breppaxeis duol ; Cid. Col. 820. 
ray’ tes paddov olpdfey rdde. I had 


translated: I will fight this or these. 


things as for my father. Wunder 
has come to much the same con- 
clusion, but in a more learned man- 
ner. See his note. (4 deep sensation 
through the theatre. ) 

265. én) wavr’ adifouas, will leave 
nothing untried. Musgrave compares 
Eur. eee 284. eis wdvr’ adiypas 

xobddy elpyacpas widow. Add Xen. 


270 


re eae a) ove dy dnl was 


ae roy atréxeipa (perpetrator) 
rou pévov, Elect. 955. rév ebréxeipe 
wWarpqov 

267. re AopBaxely waidl = r6 Tov 
AaS8dxou waidi, i.e. Laius. (IL II. 54. 
Neoropéy rapa yn HvAryevdos Baeijos, 
V. 741. dy 8d re Topyein earn devoie 
mehépov.) For an account of the suc- 
cession on the Theban throne, from 
Cadmus to Laius, and many inter- 
vening events, see Pausanias IX. 5. 
cf. Eurip. Phen. 7. - 

269. ebxopas Geovs . . anévas. Arist. 
Thes. 350. rovs Geovs eSyerbe .. woAdd 
Sovva: xdyabd. Pind, Pyth. V. 166. 

270. dporow (fruits) yas dyévas, 
h. Hom. Cer. 332. yijs xapwor dvnoew, 
On the accentuation of the word, see © 
Ellendt, who prefers dpords for seges, 
dporos for annus. 

Ib. dxévas. (Eurip. Pheen. 954.) 
mittere, remittere. Ex. I pray the 
gods to send them neither fruits from 
the earth, nor children from their 
wives. Nothing, as Erfurdt observes, 
is more common than the formula,: 
by which a verb appropriate to one’ 
thing is applied to another. Cf. 
Bernhardy Wissen. Synt. p. 137. 

271. TH wérpy re vin, the present t 
affiiction, | 1. €. the plague. 


ee ae 


60 ~  ZObOKAEOTET 


TO viv HbepeicOa Kare TVS éxOiove’ 
vpiv de Tots aAAows Kadpeiots, soos 
rad €or apecxovd, 7 Te cUppaxos Aixy 


xot wavres ev Evveiev eioraet Jeol. 


XO. dowep p dpaiov érafes, 5, ava, épe. 
our éxravoy yap OUTe TOY KTayoVT Exw 
Sciga. ra d¢ Gyrnua Tod wéuypavros Av 
DoiBou rod etwelv, Goris eipyaorai tore. 


OL. 


Sixat édeEas. GAN avayxaca Oeovs 


ay py OeAwow ovd av els Svveur’ avnp. 
XO. ra devrep éx rave ay A€yous aot Sorel. 
Ol. ei xat rpir’ éorl, pn mapas To pn ov dpacat. 


XO. advaxr avaxrt ravi 


— padurra DoiBo Tepeciay rap od ts ay 
: 272. dbepeiobas. Elmsley observes. 


that he has no other example at hand 


of an. infinitiye future thus joined 


with edyopar ih the sense of praying. 
Cf. Matth. §.°506. 6, 

274- dixg For the personified 
icy in Pirft. cf. Ol. VII. 32. XIII. 

7. Pyth..VIN. 100 in Hes. cf, infr. 

8 

i 5. eb fuveivai rime, favere alicui. 
Wonp. Cf. infr. 1081. - 
. 276. eomep p apaiov fafes. Eu- 
. stath. p. 1809, 14. explains by éowep 
pe eldes dca trys dpas. Wunder: quem- 
admodum tu me aa tua coe- 

gisti loqui, ita loqua 
. . Ib. dde, so ioe oaikt Cf. infr.660. 
277. fxe = dvvapas. 

27S.. Cirnna, the subject of investi. 
gation. Of the numerous modes of 
constructing this passage, Elmsley 
prefers that by Erfurdt: 9» 8¢ rou 
wipyarros @oiBouv rd {irnpa, claeiv 
véde, Eoris cipyaoral wore. (rode su- 


perflaous.) As the Greek dramatists - 


often appear to have favourite con- 


375 

280 
opavr eriorapyat 

285 


structions in different plays, I should 
prefer that construction which would 
assimilate the present to such as infr. 
717.785. &c. 

Ib. rov wéuwarros, who gave the 
oracular response. 

281. ay. on d» with relative pro- 
noun, cf. El. J. r19. cf. infr. 1062. 

Ib. o¥d" a» els 8.d. Herm. com- 
pares Trach. 1072. xai dd” ovd” dy 
els woré rép8° dvdpa gain mpéoS leiv 
8e3paxéra. 

283. py) wapys rd py od d. ne ad- 
mitte, ne non dicas, quin dicas i.e. 
wavres dpafe. Ev. 2. 106. where see 
further examples, and cf. Matth. §. 
534. not. 7. 

. 284,5. dvaxra Tetpeoiay, The same 
title is applied to him by Homer, Od. 
XI. 143. 1§0. Ib. rad i. e. rd atrd, 

285. If the prophetic Tiresias was 
not an absolute creation of the genius 


‘of Sophocles, still he occupies so 


important a place in his few remain- 
ing dramas, that we must be allow- 
ed, while the poet's auditors are 


~“ 





OIAIMOTZ TYPANNOY. 


oxoray Tad, ava, exuabor cadecrara. 
OI.. add’ our év apyois ovde rovr’ expakapuny. 

ereua yap Kpéovros elrovros Sardois 

qoprous’ maAat Oe un mapov Oavyacerat. 


waiting with intense interest for his 
appearance, to dedicate a few words 
to him. As common report ex- 
tended his life over seven and even 
nine generations (Goettl. Hes. fr. 
111), it is impossible to say when he 
was born, but as we find a grandson 
of his living at the time of the 
Trojan war (Hes. fr. 14. Gaisf.ed.), 
we may go back to very remote pe- 
riods for that event. Tiresias, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus (III. 6, 7.), 
was the son of Everes and Chariclo, 
the latter a nymph tenderly beloved 


by Pallas. This acquaintance, how-. 


ever, of Chariclo with the virgin- 
goddess did not much tend to the 
welfare of her son. The latter 
having by accident or design cast 
his eyes on Pallas when bathing, 
the latter in her indignation deprived 
him of his eye-sight, but subse- 
quently at the earnest intreaties of 
his mother, gave such acute per- 
ception to his ears, that he was 
enabled to understand the language 
of birds, and consequently became 
a consummate augur; and to his 
prophetic powers we must now 
chiefly attend. The leading feature 
of these seems to have been a high 
character for truth. Hence in the 
Pindaric writings (Nem. I. go), he 
is termed “ the excellent prophet of 
Zeus the most high, the dpédparris 
Tiresias”—and when the same poet 
asks the personified Thebé (i. e. 
Thebes) after her various ornaments, 
the svxval Sovdal or wise counsels 
of Tiresias are reckoned among the 
choicest of them. (Isth. VI. [VII.} 
13.). Inthe Homeric poems, besides 





a high compliment to his general 


‘integrity of understandmg (Od. X. 


493), we find him retaining his 

phetic powers even after death; and 
unlike other shades, he has not to 
go through the ceremony of the 
blood-draught, before his torpid 
senses can recognise a denizen of 
the upper world. (Od. XI. go aq.) 
For other circumstances connected 
with this remarkable person, as to 


when and where he died, and how - 


he died, his place of sepulture, his 
change of sex, whether he was a 
priest of Zeus, or Apollo, his family, 
the pictorial representations of him _ 
at Delphi &c. &c., the reader’ may 
consult Pausanias, IX..cc. 11. 18, 
19. 33- X. cc..28, 29, &c. Hésiod 
fr. 111, 113 (Goettl. Ed.).- Wachs- 
muth IV. 273. Dissen’s*Comment. 
in Pind. 367 &.- @° .° -. 
286. oxowéy gl. Cig, epevpay, cf, 
sup. 68.8 cxowéy. Ib, expddor. Onthe - 
fondness of Sophocles for compounds 


in éx, we shall speak in a future. 


play. 9 | 
287. dv dpyois=<dpyas idly, in-an 
idle manner. Schol.. Ellendt com- 
paring Cid. Col. 1605. and Enurip. 
Pheen. 778, translates, ne hoe gui- 
dem infectum esse sivi: but & dpyois 
seems here rather to intimate things 
idly or imperfectly done, than ‘things 
undone, as it does in the two passages 
quoted by Ellendt. : ; 
- 288. Kpéovros elwdvres. (A slight 
pause and the tone of voice in which 
these am are uttered, shew that 
some unpleasant feeling is passin 
in the speaker's mind. Gin Ph 
288-9. diese -wopwois, .The 
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XO. kai pay ra y GdAa Koha Kai radar’. ern. ’ 
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OI. ra qoia ratra; wavra yap oxorw Acyov. - - 
XO. Gaveiy €A&xGn apes rev odosropwv. i 
OI. yxovca xayw° tov & idovr’ ovdels opa. 
XO. @AX ef re pev On Seiparos y' exer péEpos, 


b) A 9 ? 9 o o >» ° 
Tas Gas akovwv ou pever ToaTd apas. 


395 


OI. 6 py ort Spavrs rapBos, ovd eros hofei. 

XO. aan’ obfeAtyEwv avrov éorw’ olde yap 
rov Oeiov non pavrw OS ayovoew, @ 
Tadnbes éumepuxey avOporrov hove. 


Scholiast rightly adverts to the ear- 

nestness and good feeling displayed 

in this double dispatch of messen- 

gers to summon Tiresias to the royal 
Cf. infr. 809. 

280. pi) wapév Gavydleras. I won- 

der he is not present. Cf. Matth. §. 
2. 
Peres. xepd. Schol. Wuxpa xal obder 
eadis Zxovra, Ybupi(dueva. On the 
word xedds, Erfurdt refers to Koray’s 
Heliod. II. 152 sq. on wadads to 
Schiitz Asch. Prom. 317. Ib. én, 
rumours. 

293. But when did C£dipus hear 
that Laius had been murdered by 
travellers on the road (ddo:répeyv), or 
as the plural covertly implies, I 
think, by a traveller? From Creon 
CEdipus had learned that Laius 
had been murdered by robbers, and 
till he received that information, he 
is dramatically supposed to have 
known little or nothing about. the 

Ib. rén 8 ldder’,. the person who 


saw.the murder committed. An ano- | 


nymous annotator in Burton's Pen- 
talogue rere Ve a 
proposed to real rp 2d de 


dpaer’ : but the substitution is .un- 


necessary. The nominative to dye 


\ 


at v. 294. is the word ddoirépos, im- 
plied in the plural noun felicitously 
put for a singular one at v. 292. 
Erfardt has partly seen this. 

295.‘ dpas communiter ad dxover . 
et pevei refertur, adsignificaturque 


. ferendi notio.” Ex, Wunder aptly 


compares Philoct. 871. for pévew in 
the sense of sustinere. ; 

297. ovfedeyéar (gl. d havepdcey 
airéy.) Instead of a_ participle 
future, some of the best MSS. give 
a participle present. Hermann, says 
Ebner, has properly admitted the 
participle present, and well defended 
his choice. This reading was also 
not unknown to the Scholiast. 
Wunder, to justify his choice of a 
future participle, appeals to Philoct. 
1242: but there, as Ebner observes, 
ovmuxehucer was necessary, because 
the verse p ing had xeAvce. 
“ Ceterum non ris goras, sed tis dors 
ibi scribendum est. Quo enim du- 
plex futurum ?” Cf. C&d. Col. 302. 
Pind. Ol. X. 66. 

Ib. ofde, the persons of whom you. 
spake. 

299. rddnOés=% dAnOaa (cf. infr. 
356.) here more particularly, pro- . 
phetic truth. So. the ified 
Olympia of Pindar (Ol. VIIL.4.) is 


~“ 
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OI. @ ravra vopay Tetpecia, didaxra tre 300 - 


dppyra tr ovpama re kat xGovorriBn, 
TOA pev, et Kat on BAgmres, ppoveis 3 Sums 
og, voow ouvert" Hs oe MpooTarny — 


termed <décwow’ ddnbelas, where 
Dissen observes, ‘‘ propria vox rd 
danbis, 7 dAnOaa de iis, que vere 
fient aut evenient, vaticinatione et 
oraculis cognoscendis.” 

Ib. pdévq above all others. Cf. Ged. 
Col. 261. 

300. All eyes are now turned with 
intense interest towards that part of 
the stage, where the expected seer is 
to enter. The old man enters led 
by a fyouth, whose blooming and 
ingenuous countenance admirably 
contrasts with the stern and severe 
countenance of the venerable pro- 
phet himself. A golden chaplet-— 
the gift of some city, grateful for 
the wise counsels which it had re- 
ceived from him—is on his head 
(Eurip. Phoen. 870.) ; whether the 
staff or sceptre in his hand is of the 
same golden colour, or of a darker 
hue, must depend on the reader’s 
deriving his opinion of this far- 
famed staff from Homer (Od. XI: 
91), or from Apollodorus. (IIT. 6, 7.) 
His step is slow and evidently that 
of a reluctant person; and till warm- 
ed into passion by the insults of his 
monarch, his language is rather that 
of a person conversing with himeelf, 
than of. one conscious.or careful of 
the presence in which he stands, 
Why so much pains have been-taken 
to put the stage-play of this cha- 
racter on its proper footing with the 
reader, will be better understood, 
when the whole dramatic. genius of 
the suthor himself i in, reference to 


his times and contemporary events 
comes before us for consideration. 

Ib. wdvra vepiv. Schol.. xpivev 
éxagra xal ¢dferd{e». (Plat. Cratyl. 
411, d. ro yap vepay nal rd oxomciy 
ravrév.) A&schyl. Sept. ce. T. 25. (de 
Tiresia) dy Got vepdv nal dpeol 
xpnernpiovs 8pbas. So also in that 
graphic description of Euripides, 
where preparations are making for 
the single combat between Polynices 
and Eteocles. 


pdvras 86 par’ eogafory, dustipove v° 


pntas v° dvépev, bypéryr’ dvavriay, 
Expay re Kapwdd',  dvoir Spous Exes, 
viens re ona, cal rd réy Hocepiven. 


Pheen. 1370. 
Cf. infr. goo. 


Ib. dddaxrd. Cf. Pind. Iv. 1545 
Nem. III. 71. 

30%. dppnra. Cf. infr. 993..Eurip. 
Herc. F. 174. Van Dale de Idolatr. 
p. 387. 

Ib. xdovoorsBi}s (orelBe). Schol. ra 
dy ti yi, ta éniyea. Dindorf com- 
pares Niceph. Greg. Hist. Byz. 
P- 695, d. deriova yiverOas mdvra ra 
7’ otpana ra te xOovoors8h xal ddpaia 
yémm. Compare generally with this 
account of Tiresias, that given: of 
Apollo by Pindar. Pyth. IX..75 8q.: 

303. oi véow ovveorw., Soph. El, 
600. xaxois wod)ois Evvotga, Eur.. fr, 
incert. 75, 3. ravry rh véow Evvew.:. 

. Ib, spoordryy patronum, nosiram 
a. morbo Penne, ers a3 


¢ Of, inte: 444 Antig. area 1 the Phan of Bap he bade 
io a gh : ‘ 


phet is. conducted 


ter (848 0q.). 


Seams vit 


wee. le 
7 


mews - 
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2 ie ry 


— ae 


ye 


A FE AP ne me OE ya <e aoe 
min ye ete ae ea ve -- 


LOSOKAEOTE 


curnpa T, wvak, povvoy eLevpioxoper, 


PoiBos yap, ei Kal pn KAves TaY ayyeAwy,. 


30S 


reuparw npyly avrereurpev, EKA 
povny ay AGE rovde Tov voonparos, 

ei rous xravovras Adiov, pabovres ed, 
xreivaipev, ) yns puyadas éxmepypaiueba. 


av & ody dOovjcas pyr am olwvov garw 


310 


pyr ei rw GAAnv pavrinns exes odor, 
pooa: ceavrov Kal 7oAW, pioas O ee, 
poo: S¢ way placa Tov TreOvnxoros. 

é&y aot yap éopev’ avépa S adedelv ag’ dv 


: , 
€xor re Kat Suvarro KaAAuoTos Tovey. 
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| TEIPESIA2. 
ded Hei, ppovetv as Sewov évOa. py TEAN 


304. pouvov. On this Ionic form 
as used by Sophocles in his trimeters, 
see Wunder’s Excursus ad Cd. Col. 

p. 225. Cf. Pind. Pyth. IV. 404. 

/ JOS. «Aves==dencoas, Of. Cid 
Col. 33. 41. 527. 792. El. 566. cf 
Wund. ad Philoct. 259. 

306. wépYaow drrémeper, made 
answer to those whom we sent to con- 
sult him. 

- 309. dxweppaipeba. Cf. Reisig’s 

Enarr. p. 163. 

310. od & eds. cf. Cid. Col. 1444. 
Arist. Nub. 39. Ib. Géoveiy, to with- 
hold from invidious motives. Cf. Hom. 
:Od. XI. 148. Pind. Ol. XHII. 35. 

Ib. dx’ cluviv pdr, an oracular 
response from the fight or voices of 
birds. For construction, see Bern- 
hardy, p.2325. Cf. infr. 395. 398. 

Antig. 1000. 8q. also Pind. Pyth. 
VIIL zo. Nem. IX. 45. Ieth. VI. 77. 

Tiresias 


Hec. 732. Pheen. 925. Hippol. 291. 
393- Heracl. 237. See also Dissen 
Comment. in Pind. p. 30.) Ib. ges 
scis mente, Ex. 

312. The Scholiast refers to the 
delicacy of Cdipus, naming himself 
last, as of least importance. 

313. pioa (purify) 8¢ way plaopa 
r.r. The poet evidently speaks by a 
(evypa, joining two different senses 
to the same verb, a mode not un- 
common in Pindar. Cf. Ol. I. 141. 
(where A\e signifies conquered CEno- 


‘maus, and acquired possession of Hip- 


podamia). Pyth. IV. 185. VIII. 26. 
Nem. IV. 46. 110. X. 46 &c. Com- 
pare evpioxey infr. 440, 1. 

314. dy cot oper, all our hope is 
placed in you. Cd. Col. 247. ev ty 
nelueba. 392. dv col «.r.é. Eurip. Al- 


.cest. 279. dv woi 3° dopév nal (ny cal wy. 


Ib. dvdpa aedeiy x. vr. . That a 
man profit others to the utmost extent 
of his possession and power is &c, 
With dq’. dv Zxos cf. Electr. 1378. 

316. free bs desde. (Cf. Eur. 


~ 
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OIAITIOTZS TYPANNOZ. 


Avet Dpovodvri, Taira yap Kados éyw 
cid@s SiwAeo’* ov yap dy Sevp’ ixopnv. 
OI. ri 8 écrw; ws abvpos eisednrv6as. 


TE. does p’ és olxous’ paora yap Ta cov Te ov 


320 


kayo Stoicw roupoy, hy €or wiOy. 
OI. ovr’ évvop’ elas ovre mpordirées moAet 
dd : i o epee, skied amoorepay party. 


TE. opis yap ovde gol TO wor peovr 
arpos Kaipov’ ws ody pnd éyw Tavroy ards. 


Pheen. 968 sq.) Tiresias speaks a 
language, which far higher autho. 
rity has confirmed. When §&t. 
John in the Apocalypse is ordered 
to eat, i.e. thoroughly consider and 
digest, the AySrrapidcov or prophetic 
codicil (X. 9.), he found it as he 
was informed it would be, sweet as 
honey in his mouth, but bitter in his 
stomach. ‘ The knowledge of future 
things,” as an excellent annotator 
remarks, ‘“‘ at first was pleasant, but 
the sad contents of the little book 
afterwards filled his soul with 
sorrow.” 

316-17. réAn Aves, i.e. Avocrede’, 
Electr. 1005. Aves yap pas ovder odd" 
dropedrci. Ib. dpovotvrs part. for inf. 
cf. Heindorf. ad Plat. Phedon. 
p. 250. Err. 

318. dsddeoa gl. credabduny, forgot. 
Cf. Monk ad Eur. Hippol. 391. 

Ib. ob yip dy Betp’ ixduny sec. ef yi 
d:odeca. So sup. 82, 3. where the 
ellipse is to be supplied from 8o, 1. 
but the simpler mode is to insert the 
word otherwise. Cf. Cid. Col. 125. 
Trach. 1118. 

. 319. &s dypos (Schol, Acdumy- 
pévos). See Ellendt II. p. ro0o. 

321. §v dpol wiby i.e. by allowing 
him to go home. 


- 6 Cf. Eurip. Phan. 909, where sori 


ptural readers are 
a aaa ea ae a ea 


9 lov 
325 


321. dcadepew (fut. dcoice), to en- 
dure. 

322. mpoogires. Ebner proposes 
from his MSS. to read mpooduAj, as 
more in harmony with the preceding 
plural évvopa. 

323. ryvd" awocrepay dari. Schol. 
not declaring or explaining this ora- 
cular response. dwoorepay celans, 
fraudans. Ex. 

324. rd ody dévnyua. The reader 
who compares sup. 236 sq. and infr. 
450. will readily see what is meant. | 
All those fearful invocations and im- 
precations on the part of Cédipus, 
Tiresias, though absent, had known 
by his preternatural powers. 

325. pos xatpdv, opportunely, sea- 
sonably, beneficially. Cf. Ell. in voc. 
and Pind. Scol. fr. 3. (Dissen’s Edit. ) 

Ib. At the conclusion of this 
verse, Tiresias evidently offers to go 
8 away, (cf. verse following;) had not 
the stop therefore better be removed 
from mdfo, and an aposiopesis be 
allowed ? This will answer all pur- 
poses better, I think, than by ren- 
dering és, utinam. 

Ib. ravrdy sc. rd deaipa Niyew. In 
preceding verse ld» is rendered by 
the Scholiast ¢£:és. | 


strongly reminded of of the hal : 





LOPOKAEOTE 


OL. py mpos Gedy hpovav y' amoorpadis, ret 
WaVTES TE MporKvvoupey old ixTnpiot. 

TE. wavres yap ov dpoverr’. éya S—ov py trore 
Tah ws ay ero pn Tad éxdyve Kaxd. 


OI. ri dis; Evvedas ov ppacets, GAN’ evvoeis 


330 


nas mpodovva: Kat Karapbeipas troAw ; 
TE. éyw ovr éuavrov ovre o° aAyuve. ri Tair’ 
GAXAws €d€yxets 3 ov yap ay mvGoww Ho. 


OI. ovx, @ Kaxav Kaxre, 


quow ov y' opyaveas,—efepels Tore, 


—kxal yap ay rl 


335 


GAN OS areyxros xareAevrnros Havel ; 


326-7. The Scholiast, (whom 
Brunck follows) assigns these two 
verses to the Chorus, an opinion to 
which Wunder and Dindorf in his 
annotations accede. Elmsley, Herm. 
and Ebner prefer the text as here 


em 

326. hpovay, knowing. awogrpagjjs. 
Cf. infr. 431. 

327. spocxvvouper ixrnpror, vene- 
rabundi supplicamur. Ev. That this 
plural is no bar to the two verses 
being spoken by CE&dipus, cf. C&d. 
Col. 1327. as Ebner has seen. 

328, 9. All the resources of 
syntax and punctuation have been 
brought to bear upon this trying 
passage by the CEdipuses of gram- 
mar, but in vain. What is meant, 
is evident enough—the seer is still 
determined on inflexible silence, and 
why? because he may be led into 
words, too clearly betraying the ills 
which await the doomed and des- 
tined one before him. The punc- 
tuation, hazarded in the text, has 
been adopted to meet the general 
character of Tiresias, which fluctu- 
ates between pity and resentment. 

. 330. The passions of the irritable 
monarch are beginning to rise, but 


7 


respect for the high character and 
sacred office of Tiresias still reins in 
his tongue. 

332. éyd ov, a disyllable. Cf. 
infr. 1002. 
Antiq. 4 58. &e. 

Ib. ravr’, thus : cf. Ariatoph. Nub. 
Elmsley observes that he has noticed 
no similar elision at the end of a 
verse in the tragic writings. 

333- Gros (to no beneficial pur- 
pose) Zreyxes (inquire). The seer 
pauses, and then speaks with com- 
passionate earnestness. 

334. nal yap x.r.é. The storm, 
though ready to burst, is again de- 
layed by this little parenthesis. 

335- Spyavelas (cpyaivew) gl. els 
Spyiy xiwnoeias, provoke to anger. 
Brunck, asa similar hyperbole, com- 
pares Plaut. Pen. I. 2.77. Nam 
illa mulier lapidem silicem subigere, 
ut se amet, potest. 

336. dreyxros (réyye) gl. Ebn. 
MSS. dudAaxres, unsoftened. Scuou. 
dovpwdOns xa) dddxpvros. Eur. Here. 
F. 833. dreyxrov ovA\aSoica xapdiay.. 
Arist. Thes. 1047. ld pos pope 


Ib. drededryros gl. a aay im- 
practicable. 
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TE. opyny épéupo thy pyr’ 


riv onv & optov 


 valovoay ov Kareides, GAN’ ene Weyers. 
OI. ris yap rowir dy ovr dv opyikoer’ arn 
KAvov, & viv ov rnvd ariuaters mroXw ; 340 
TE. 7&e yap aura, kay ey ory] oréyo. 
OI. ovxody & y A&E Kal o€ xpi Adyew epoi. 
TE. ovx ay repa dpacasye. mpos rad, eb OédreLs, 
Oupod dt! pyrs Aris ayptwrarn. 


Ol 


Kai pny mapnow y' ovdey, as opyns exo, 345 


arep Evin. tO yap Soxav épol 
cat Evphuredoa trovpyoy, eipyaobat 0, daov 


337. THY duiy opyny. The’ igno- 
rance of Q(&dipus as to his real 
situation, and the preternatural 
knowledge of Tiresias, lead here to 
an equivoque of language, the diffi- 
culty of which is increased by the 
latitude which the poet allows to 
his ‘possessive pronouns. 
stand generally—‘ the anger, to 
which J excite, by maintaining silence, 
is a source of crimination with you : 
but the anger and indignation to 


‘which you excite, or rather will ex- 


cite hereafter, is hidden from you, 
though its cause (viz. Jocasta) abides 
under the same roof with you, and 
is the companion of your table and’ 
your bed.” See the explanations of 
the Scholiast and also of Eustathius: 
755» 14. 

338. xareides, ‘xarodas. Boru. 
Ean. cum MS. 

339- Cdipus, not understanding 
the covert meaning of Tiresias, 


" answers in a widely different sense. 


340. drisd{ev. Referring to note 
216. and comparing ceed 544- 


pyro... p aripsons rd py ob | Gaveiy 


te avy ovl roy Gavdvra & ayviou, J 
understand: (&’ 4) through which 
words, cripdfas ryvde wédw, you rob 


Under- - 


this state of a right, to which she has 


a claim. Cf. infr. 789, 909. 

341. Ee (they will happen, they 
will take place, they will have their 
oracular fulfilment) atra (of their 
own accord, without my proclaiming 
them). Tiresias speaks hesitatingly, 
and almost on the point of yielding. 
& in the following verse emphatic. 

343. obx dy wépa dpdoayus, my lipe 
are closed, I will not utter another 
word. (Tiresias still speaking to him- 
self, but with his mind now madeup.) 

Ib. wpés rdde=wpds ravra, where- 

fore. (Addresses himself to Gedipus.): 
cf. infr. 426. 

344. Ovpov &' dspyjs = dspyifov 
aoe. (cf. Wund.) Let your anger 
assume the most violent form. 

Ib. ris dypwwrdrn, Erfurdt com- 
pares isch. S. c. Th. 65. xaspdy Sores 
Smoros. Pers. 830. xécpow Corie eb- 
sperms. Cicero in Pison. c. 21. poenas 
CAS qua gravissimee sunt. 

345. nal piv wapyow 7 obddy (I 
will spare no words) és dpyns tx 
(Matth. §. 337) in my present state 
of inclignation. 

347- Euppuretoa, to have been!’ 
a joint partner or concocter of the’ 
deed (Creon being the supposed as- 

r3 
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LOPOKAEOTE 


py Xepot xaivor® ei & érvyyxaves BAerov, 
" 4 a “ ao J Ld ; 
kai Toupyov ay cov Tour Edy ewat povor, 


TE. anes; évverw o€ rp Knpvypare 
QmEp Mpoetras éupevery, Kah nuepas 


35° 


Tis viv mpocavday pyre Tovcde unt’ pe, 
as ovre ys THOS avooip piacTopt. 
OI. obras avadas éfexivnoas rode 


TO pyyas Kai trou TovTo hev&erOas Soxeis ; 


355 


TE, wépevya’ radnbes yap ioxiov rpépu. 


sociate). The dative usually accom- 
panies compounds of this form. 
Electr. 986—7. ouprdves warpi, ovy- 
nap» adehde. Esch. S. c. Th. 598. 
EvvccoBas sAoioy—vavracs Geppois. 
610 &c. &e. 

347-8. Scov p. x.x. only not to 
have perpetrated by actual murder. 
Trach. 1214. dcop y Gy atris pi 
worwpavew xepoiv. 

349. rodpyov. here, perpetration 

of the deed. Aj. 116. xope mpos 
epyov. 
350. danOes; The extreme vio- 
lence of CEdipus allows the prophetic 
seer no longer to observe the 
guarded silence which he has hither- 
to kept. Folding perhaps his arms, 
while he pronounces his bitter and 
ironical indeed! (cf. Antig. 758. 
Aristoph. passim), he suddenly un- 
locks them, and then in a tone of 
vehement solemnity, utters the aw- 
ful declaration in the text. - 

Ib. dvveww oe, I enjoin, I command 
you. Elmsley compares Aj. 1047. 
obros, o¢ doves révde roy vexpdy xepow 

| wh Evycopifey, ddd’ dav Gros Exes. 
Phil. 101. Acyo o ‘tyd BAw Sire- 
argrqv daSeiv. That a dative may be 
used after such verbs, cf. Cid. Col. 
840. hence the change in construc- 
tion infr. 3536 fe 


350-1. rq xnpvypare diaitoss to 
abide by your own edict. 


352. mpooavday, SCHOL. mpoapbty- 
yer Oa. 

353.drs peaorop: for dvra pederopa. 
Erfurdt compares Plato 5 Rep. 453; 
d. ovxovv nai huw vevordov... ded- 
divd rev’ €Arifovras Hyas brodaBew dy. 

354. (after a pause of astonish- 
ment and in a voice choking with 

.) ‘* dxxeweiy excitare, de motu; 

tralato dictum de voce.” Ext. This 
I think does not convey the full 
force of the word, which like the 
simple verb «weiv (cf. Ged. Col. 
624. 1526. Antig. 1060, 1.) no doubt 
bore the sense of uttering, divulging, 
what religious considerations ought 
to have made a man keep silent. 

355- rovro devfecba, to escape 
punishment for this. 

356. wépevya. The figure of the 
venerable prophet expands into al- 
most preternatural grandeur, as he 


utters this at the top of his voice; 


and then adds, in the beautiful 
translation of Dale, for “‘the might 
of truth is mine ” 

Ib. rdAnOee = 5 ddAnbaa. So Phil. 
83. ré dvasdes = § dvaldeca, Ged. Col. 


1125. rd eboeBes = 9 evoiBua. 1127. 


tobmuixés == § dweixea. 
Ib. lexiev, valens. Ext. 
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Ol. 
TE. 
Ol. 
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Ol. 
TE. 
Ol. 
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mpos rou didayOels ; ov yap éx ye THs TEexvys. 
mpos gov. OV yap fh axovra mpourpeyw A€éyew. 
qotov Acyov ; Ady’ adbis, ds waAAov pabo. 
ouxi Evvjxas mpoobev ; 7 ‘Kirerpag A€yew ; 

ovx dote y’ eieiy yuwotov’ GAA’ adbfis ppagov. 
doves oe dnt ravdpos od Cyreis xupeiv. 

GAN’ ov Tt yaipwv Sis ye wnpovas épeis. 

clr re dita KaAX, iv’ opyiy whéov ; 

Goo ye xpyces” ws warqy eipnoeras. 


360 


365 


TE. AcAnOdvae oe Hyut cov rois dAraros 


Ib. rpépo = fye. Scroxu. Cf. Diss. 
ad Pyth, I. 20. 

357. wpos rov ddayx6els sc. rd dAn- 
6¢s. (Sneeringly and in secret re- 
ference to Creon, whom he suspects 
to be the suborner of Tiresias.) 

358. ov strongly emphatic. 
Then compassionately: ‘for you 
have compelled me to speak against 
my will.” mpourpeyo gl. mapexivnoas. 

360. exweipa Adyesw; the meaning 
of this and the subsequent answer 
of CEdipus were perhaps better con- 
veyed to the audience by the tone 
and gesture of the latter, than by his 
words. I understand them as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Do you put me to the proof,” 
asks Tiresias, ‘‘asto what I can say?” 
*¢ No,” replies CEdipus sarcastically ; 
ove dxwetp@yas ovras Adyew dore y' 
elrciy yooordy, “I do not put you to 
the proof for the purpose of saying 
what we are already cognizant of, 
but I wish it repeated, in order that 
we may admire it’ 8 matchless impa- 
dence and folly.” Having given 


what appears to me the general. 


tenor of these two difficult verses, 
I add the explanations of preceding 
commentators. Bruncx: sermo- 
nemne meum tentas ? i. e. experirisne, 
an tierum eadem tibi sim dicturus ? 
Enr. Herm. and Exu. tentasne me, 


ut revera dicam? Wunp. an expe- 
riris, num dicam? quo Tiresias hoc 
significet: an rogitando quid dicam, 
id studes efficere, ut verum non 
dicam ? On the word cxwepépas cf. 
nos ad Aristoph. Eq. 1197. 

361. ob (supply from preceding 
verse ovvjxa. Ex.) 

Ib. yowords, id quod potest nosci ; 
yveroy, notum. Solger translates the 
two verses : 

Tei. Begriffat du nicht mein Reden, 
oder priifst du mich ? : 
Géd. Nicht dass ich klar es wiisste. 

Wieder sag’ es drum. 

362. Peremptorem rx esse (xupdiv) 
dico viri, cujus peremptorem queris. 
Jouns. 

363. xaipev, with impunily. Cf. 
infr. 368. Antig. 759. Phil. 1299. 
frequent in Aristoph. 

Ib. mmporits gl. AowWopsas. 

364. etre, shall I speak (Subj. in- 
terrog. Cf. Cid. Col. 26. 480. 828. 
Antig. 554. Trach. 390. Aj. — 
1312. Phil. 963. 974. 1353.), 
aro (something else) > Branck in- 
cautiously reads ri. © 

365. (with affected ease.) 

366. ody rois girdras sc. his 
mother. Cf. Eur. Herc. F. 514. Infr. 
1184, Cidipus says, for ols +” 0d ypqv 
pe Spsdéy, ove ré ps’ obee Tes nraven. 
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alos oprroivr’, ovd’ opav iy’ ef Kaxov. 
OI. } wat yeynOws rair’ act Adkew Soxeis ; 


TE. cirep ri y' €ati Tis aAnOeias abevos. 


Ol. aad’ éort, rAnv coi. cot Sé robr’ ovx ear’, evel 


37° 


updos ra 1 ora Tov te voiv rar Guar’ el. 
TE. ov & GOduos ye rair’ ovediCov, & aot 

ovdeis bs ovxt ravd ovedtiel Taxa. 
OI. uds rpéhe: pos vuxros, dare pyr’ eye 


pyr’ GAXov, Saris bas Opa, BAapat ror’ ay. 


375 


TE. ov yap ce jioipa pas y €uod mecely, Eret 
ixavos "AmoAAov, @ Tad exmpagot pede. 

OI. Kpéovros, 9 cov ravra ragevpyyare ; 

TE. Kpéwv d€ cot rip’ ovdev, AN avros ov coi. 


OI. @ wAoure Kai rupavyi Kal réexvn TéExvns 


367. iva xaxod, Cf. inf. 413.Aj. 389. 

368. yeynOes. Cf. Electr. 1432. 

371. (A deep sensation through 
the theatre, the auditors knowing 
that all here objected on the part of 
(Edipus to Tiresias is applicable to, 
or will soon be applicable to himself 
—deaf at present to admonition, and 
soon to be as dark of eye, as he is 
now dark of mind. I spare the 
reader the usual quotation from 
Ennius.) The calm and half com- 
passionate reply of Tiresias provokes 
CEdipus into a new ebullition of 


rage. 

Ib. tae’ dra. The cars of Tire- 
sias had, as we have already seen, 
a preternatural acuteness. Hence 
Eschylus, when speaking of him 
(Sept. c. T. 25.) dy del vepéy cai 
dpeviv. 


374. made rpipes wpie runric. (gl. 
deddov dv rq oxdry darpifeas). Thou 
art on What Mabe thes of nurtured 
in it. . What li at then of prophetic 
truth hast thoa, that I or any elze, 


i 


380 


who see the outward light, should 
suffer injury from thee? ’Epod in the 
verse following, emphatic. 

377. lxavos deepirrew, Apollo is 
quite competent to give effect to the 
declaration made from his sbrine, 
that the murderer of Laius shall be 
punished. 

Ib. rade, 8c. rd weoeiy oe. 

378. rdgevpnpara. Cf. Asch. Sept. 
c. Theb. 646. For the friendship 
between Creon and Tiresias cf. 
Antig. 990 sq. Eurip. Phen. 859 
sq. (CE&dipus speaks after a slight 
pause.) 

379. Kptew dé. As instances of 
8¢ indicating objection to interro- 
gations, Erfurdt gives Trach. 732. 
CE4. Col. 395. Aj. 951. Eurip. Or. 
383. (Tiresias has no bodily eyes to 
look out upon Creon ; but the eyes 
of his soul as it were here penetrate 
into him, and more in pity than in 
anger.) 

380, wotre. The wealth which 
CEdipys had gained in conjunction 
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umeppepovora TP mroduenAw Bic, 

doos trap vpivy o POovos duAacaerat, 
ei rnade y’ apyns obvey’, Hy euol rods 
Swpnrov, ovK airnroy, eloexeipurer, 


ravrns Kpéwy & murros, ov apxns pidros, 


385 


AdOpa. yo wireABwv éxBarel ipeiperat, 
Uiels waxyov rovovde pnxavoppador, 


with the hand of Jocasta, may be in- 
ferred from one or two other ex- 
pressions which drop from others 
or himself. See infr. 455. 1070. 
and cf. 541, 2. See also foot-note 
to v. 487. 

Ib. rupavvis, absolute power. 

380-1. réxon véyons breppipovca. 
Of the many interpretations set upon 
this expression, the most correct ap- 
pears to me to be that of M ve, 
who understands by it, political and 
regal science. In illustration of this 
opinion the learned writer quotes 
Philo Judeeus de constitutione Prin- 
cipis II. 362. and Xen. Mem. IV. 
462. A more appropriate illus- 
tration may, I think, be derived from 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles, where 
the Chorus, i.e. the attendants on 
the princely Neoptolemus after ask- 
‘ing his advice on a critical emer- 
gency, observe, riyya yap réxvas 
érépas mpobxet | xal ywdpa map’ bre rd 
Geiov | Ards oxjrrpov “dvdooeras. Phi- 
loct. 138. 

381. bweppipovea excelling. cum 
gen. rei et pers. Herodot. VIII. 138. 
TX. 96. Thucyd. I. 81. Xen. de Rep. 
Lac. 15. 8. ‘Elian Var. Hist. I. 3. 


Ib. rq wodufnry Bip. Placing a 
comma at tweppépovea and removing 
it from the word Bi», I translate 
generally, ‘‘ exposed as life generally 
is to envy, how close a guard does 
envy keep on you three, viz. wealth, 
power, and political wisdom.” 
Having explained what appears to 
me the sense of this passage, I sub- 
join the opinions of my predecessors. 
Branck: ars arte potentior ad vite 
felicitatem. Erfurdt: ars artem su- 
perans vite felicitate. Hermann: 
ars ante alias artes eminens in hac 
diversissimis studiis plena vita. 

385. otf dpxys pos. Wunder 
thinks this said ironically. But why 
so? It is clear from v. 597 8q. that 


386. AdOpa p’ iwedOdv. iwépxerba, 
a term of the palestra, used of a: 
person ‘‘ insidians et clandestinos 
dolos tentans.”’ Ex. Phil. 1007. olds pw’ 
inndbes. Dindorf compares Aristoph. 
Vesp. 463. dpa dqr’ obx airddnia rois 
mémqow 4 Tupavvis | os AdOpa éAdvbay’ 
iwwoved pe. 
' 387. pdyov, juggler. Erfardt com- 


as far as] have seen from his 


long before Wunder’s “ Cidipus” came into my hands, 


where I find this opinion anticipated. From the same writer I find that | 
the same interpretation, and for the same reason, is set upon the words rhoy rhyys 


brepp. as by Musgrave. 
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doAov ayuprny, Sotis év Trois Kepderwy 
povov Sédopxe, thy réxynv & edu rudnros. | 


eel, Gép ele, rod ov pavris el cadns ; 


39° 


Mas OVX, OF 7 payredos evOad’ jv Kiwv, 
nudas Tt Toad’ acroiow éxAUTHpLov 5 


a “ > ww ® ? A Ld , 3 
KQITOL TO Y QWLy{L OUXL TOVTTLOVTOS TY 


avdpos duevreiv, aAAG pavreias det" 


a“ | 0 
_ hy oor ax’ olwvay av mpovdarns éxav 


395 


our’ éx Oewy rou yywrov’ aAN ih podwy, 


pares Zosimus I. 688. payos re xai 
Gyvpras err Cf. Rubnk. ad 
Tim. p.1 

Ib. Spe gl. ap. Ebn. épdts, ixo- 
Baddow. 

388. dyuprys (dyeipe, mendicando 
colligens), tramper, impostor, con- 
jurer. Plat. 2. Rep. 364, b. ayvpras 
8¢ cal pdvrecs €mi wAoveiay Oupas idvres 
weibovow as fort wapa odios 8ivayss 
¢x Beisv wropsfopern Ovoias re nai exe- 
Sais, ef ré re adixnud Tov yéyovey abrov 
§ mpoydvev, dxciobas pe ndovey re nal 
dopriv, day ré ri’ éxOpdy myjva 
den, pera opixpev Canavav spoies 
Sixasoy adiny Prayew, éwayewyais riot 
cal xaradécpos rots Oeots, és hast, 
weibovrés oquow tanpereiy. See also 
Van Dale de Idol. 58. 291. 433. 

. 388-9. dv rois xipdeow pdvoy 3é- 
Sopxe. Erfurdt compares Cicero Tusc. 
Disputt. v. 39. de Cn. AS. Aufidio 
cco: videbat in literis. 

80. raw réxvny, gl. xard. Esn. 

390. wel, otherwise, éf it is not 20. 
Ib. cagys. On this word in reference 
to the mantic art, cf. infr. 1011. 
perhaps here added in contemptuous 
reference to sup. 286. 

Ib. wos. I understand, to whet 
purpose ? 20 1 Cor. i. 20. rod codes ; 
wes ypappareés 5 wou otararts row 
elaves revrev 3 


391. papydds (pdere, 92), car- 
mina 


planation of the word in Passow. 

Ib. «tev, the Sphinx. Scnou. 
cova 8¢ airiy dd rd apwaridy. Cf. 
nos ad Arist. Ran. 1249. Zdiyya 
dvoapépiov mpuramy xiva. Brunck 
refers to Eurip. Herc. f. 1277. Apol- 
lonius II. 289. Soph. Electr. 1387. 
Erfurdt to Atsch. Choeph. 1051. 

392. avday as a verb applicable to 
fatidic purposes occurs also infr. 
568. Trach. 170. rqy wadady hrrydy 
avdjoai wore. Pind. Nem. X. 150.166. 

393- atypa. Pind. frag. Incert. 
62. alviypa wapbévov | é€ dypiay yvd- 
6ev. (Diss. Edit.). For an allusion 
to the enigma in Hesiod, see Goettl. 
p- 180. Eurip. Phen. 48. 50. 1064. 
1702. 1745. 

Ib. rotmdvros, ScHOL. tov ruxdv- 
ros, an ordinary person. Cid. Col.7 53. 
roumidévros apxdoa, Eur. H. F. 1348. 

394. Scesreiv, Hesych. dupyncac6as. 
Cf. infr. 854. Trach. 22. 

Ib. pavreia, real inspiration. 

395. ax’ olevéy. Eurip. Suppl. 333. 
& 8 gar’ dopa, nov capes yyvdcnoper 

| ets wip Bdewovres, nal xara ow)d- 


xvew wruxas, | pdvras wpoenpaivovew, 
clavéw 1’ dno. 


395-6. tyav yrerds seems equi- 
valent to ¢yrentva:, — 





texens. See a learned ex- - 


=~® 
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6 pndey eiSas Oidirous, Eravoa wy, 


yvaoun Kupnoas ovd an’ olwvav pabov* 
ov 37 ov metpas éxBadreiv, Soxav Opovors 


mwapacrarnoew Trois Kpeovreiots médas. 


xdaicov Soxeis yor Kal ov xo ovvbels rade 
aynAarnoew® et dé yn Soxes yepov 

9 Q wv a a, cay 
elvat, wabav éyvas ay ola rep dpoveis. 


“XO 


opyp AcAcxOcu xai ra a’, 


ea 4 :s & a a n~ 4 
nuiv pev eixaCovct Kat Ta TOUS rn 


det 8 ov Towvrwv, aAX’ Gros Ta Tov Geov 
9 


ao wW , 4 ry 
payres’ apirta Avcopev, TOOE OKOTrELY. 


TE. 


a o Q na 
él Kal Tupavveis, EEawréoy TO your 


io’ avriActar’ rovde yap Kayo Kpare. 


ov yap Tt cot (@ SovdAos, adAa Aokig’ 


398. yropy xupnoas, cogitatione 
adsecutus, i.e. quod intellexi ejus 
erligma meopte ingenio. Wonp. 
yvepun appears to me here as else- 


where, to imply the human intellect . 


as opposed to divine inspiration. 
cf. infr. 1086. On od cf. Matth. 
§. 608. 

399-400. Opovas wapacrarnoew— 
wédas. Aasch. Sept.c. Th. 666. olyal 
vey aire yur wapagrareiy wédas. 

401, wAaley, to your sorrow. cf. 
infr. 1152. Antig. 754. xAateow dpe- 
vores. 

Ib. d' cuvOets rade, sc. Creon. cf. 
sup.378. Jacobs compares Demosth. 
de Coron. p. 275. Eurip. Ion. 382. 

403. aynAarei» (ayos, dative), to 
drive into banishment as a person 
stained with guilt and pollution. 
(GL. dud 8nrovdre dy Adyess Hovda elvas.) 
Herodot. V. 73. dwudpevos 8¢ ayy- 
Aarees drraxdowa daioria *AGnvalov. 
On the aspirate, cf. Ev. and Scunzip. 
p. 18. (Cidipus utters this word with 
an ironical sneer (cf. sup. 100.), then 


; 78 

400 

Oidirov, Soxei, 405 
410 

proceeds with great earnestness and 


gravity of speech.) 
403. wabdy, to your cost, with bilter 
suffering. 
Ib. gpoveis, meditate. 
405. Oldiwov. Cf. Cid. Col. 557. 
1346. 
407. Avoopey, solvamus, i. e. imple- 
amus ambiguitate sua difficilia. Ex. 
408. éfsowrdoy sc. cuol. ScHou. 
- 409. to’ dyriadéa. The political 
loyyopia, on which the Athenians so 
much prided themselves (Xen. de 
Rep. Athen. c, 1. 12.) is here evi- 
dently alluded to. Cf,Eurip. Phen. 
402 8q. 546 8q, - 
Th. rovde sc. rd déerot A¢yew. ScHOL. 
cf. infr. 1158. xparé, am master of. 
410. ool (@ 8ovd0s. Eurip. Herc. 
F. 1413. (6 oot raweuwds; 
Ib. Aogia: name of Apollo first 
used by Herodotus (I. 91.) Passow 
derives the word from Aofés, in allu- 


sion to the crookedness and ob- 


security of oracular responses ; 
Deederlin from A¢ye, which word is 
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war ov Kpéovros mpoorarou yeypayopat. 

Aeyo 8, ered noi rupAcy pe aveidras” 

av Kai dédopxas, xov BAeras tv’ ef xaxoi, 

ovd évOa vaies, ovd Srwv oiKeis pera. , 

ap oof ad dv el; Kai AeAnOas éxOpos ov = sts 
Trois woirw avrod vépbe Kami yns ave, 

aio’ apdenAn’ pnrpos re xal rov cov marpos 

éG wor’ ex yas TnedE Sewvorous apa, 

BaAgrovra viv pév OPO’, Gera Sé oxorov. 

Bons Se ris ans motos OvK éoTaL ALunDY, 420 


used by Herodotus (VIII. 136.) in 
reference to oracles. Pindar not 
unfrequently uses this name of 
Apollo. Pyrn. III. 50. XI. 9. 
Isthm. VII. 70. 

411. spoordrns in Athenian juris- 
‘prudence implied a citizen, re- 
sponsible for the conduct of a metic 
or sojourner, the name of the latter 
being registered in the public tables 
as such. Cf. Aristoph. in Vesp. 
Musgrave properly translates: non 
iz tabulis publicis, tanquam Creontis 
cliens, recensebor. 

412. Aeye 3. Cf. infr. 449. 

_ 413. There seems to be an ironical 
force in the word «ai answering to 
our sooth; implying that though 
(Edipus had his outward sight, yet he 
had not the inward sight, which could 
point out the dreadful position in 
which he was placed. Hermann ex- 
plains the passage: ‘‘ és non modo non 
es cecus, et nihil cernis, sed etiam 
vides, et cernis nihil ; quod est idem 
ac si"dicas, tu non modo nihil cernis, 
quia cacus sis, sed etiam nihil cernis, 
quum sis videns. 

414. pales, cf. sup. 338. 

415. dp cloda (num scis ?) ad’ dev 
e (cf. Cid. Col. 937.) anl AAndas 
(nay, you know not, &c.) 

- 416. vote wiépbe, i.e. Laias. 


~ 











Ib. rois éml yjs dve, Jocasta and 
her children. 

417. dpgitdrné, striking on both 
sides, Scnor. Trach. 930. audewdipys 


oyary. 

418. Sewdwouvs (cum infortunio 
adventans Ex.) dpa. Erfardt com- 
pares Antig. 1104. Gedy woddxas 
Brofai. Elmsley, sch. Eum. 41 
Huets pey éoper Nucrds alavns réxva, r 
*Apal & dy otxots yas tral xexdnpeba. 
Dindorf, Soph. Elect. 491. xaAxémrovs 
"Epwis. A still more appropriate 
allusion, I think, would have been 
to the heavy and crushing foot of 
the same divinities in that appalling 
chorus, Eum. 346. pdda yap ody 
GAAopéva | dvéxabey Papvwecy xara- 
Gépe wodds dxpdy. 

419. BAdworra...ép6, clear- sighted 
enough at present. 

Ib. BAcrovra oxcrov, seeing nothing. 
Musgrave compares Eurip. Phen. 
391. oxdéroy de8opxds. Bacch. 510. 
eloopg «vépas. See also Brunck ad 
v. 1273. and Jacobs ad Anthol. 
vol. II. P. IIL. p. 203. 

420. Boys governed of cippevos. 
Matth. §. 379, 2. 

Tb. Acphy, Scnor. réwos. This 


word and Citheron in the following — 


verse I think are to be considered in 
connection, the allasion being to the 
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motos KiBarpav ovxt ovppovos taxa, 


Gray xaraicOy Tov vpevatov, ov Sopots 
dvoppoy eioerAevoras, evrAolas Tuxav ; 
GAXov b€é wAnOos oun erarbaver Kaxay, 


aa’ é&icdca col re kal rois cois réxvors. 425 


mpos Tavra Kai Kpéovra xal rovpoy oropa 
mpornAaxie. aov yap ovx éorw Bporav 


deep recesses for which that moun-_ 


tain was famous, and into the deepest 
of which the infant CEdipus would 
be thrown, for better securing the 
purpose of his unnatural parents. 

423. dvoppov (a, sppos) properly, 
without an anchoring-place, or port : 
metaph. unfortunate. Eu. The nau- 
tical imagery, of which Sophocles is 
in general so fond, is here suffi- 
ciently apparent; 4» dvoppoy elod- 
wAevoas =z els 8» dpyow dyoppow é- 
whevoas, Wunp. We should come 
better to this sense, if in the pre-e 
ceding veree, we might understand 
by dpdvacos, the hymeneal 6 Sppos. 

Ib. edtAolas ruxov. Wunder un- 
derstands the words as referring to 
_ the success of C&dipus in solving 
the Sphinx-enigma, 

424. wAnbos xaxoy, What is to be 
understood by this crowd of evils? 
To a mind like that of Tiresias, 
where “ coming events cast their 
shadows before,’ could there be any 
thing in the present or future des- 
tinies of CEdipus or his family capa- 
ble of concealment ? Hea parricide 
and incestuous, they the offspring of 
& patricide and an incestuous. He 
doomed to lose his sight and be a 
wanderer —they maddened in their 
intellects, and destined, as in the 
case of Antigoné and Eteocles, to be 
wanderers algo! the mother of this 
wretched race dying by her own 
hands, and her two sons dying by 
each other's. In this socumulation 





of misery and affliction, and by put- 
ting father and children upon one 
common footing of calamity, will be 
found the best general sense of the 
following verse, whether we read, as 
in the present text, or adopt from 
Markland and Brunck the reading of 
be” dLerdoe, taking the latter word 
in an intransitive sense. 
425. do e&icdoen. Ebner sup- 
poses this expression, purposely left 
obscure here, to be explained at vv. 
1497, 8. when CE£dipus, at present 
laughing at the predictions of Tire- 


sias, reckone up his crimes, then . 


observes of himself, rh» vrexovcay 
fporer | .. ade réy low exryoad pas, 
dvmep airds d€épv. “ Quod vero h. 1. 
do’ ¢f&cdce co dixit, hoc oppo- 
sitionis causa et copis poetics abun- 
dantia fecit; sufficiebat enim d e’ 
dfioare rots cots réxvois.”” 


Ib. The sibilant letter in this verse 


has not escaped the commentators — 


(cf. Porson ad Med. 476), any more 
than the letter rai in a preceding 
verse (371)... 

426. wpds ravra, wherefore. Cf. 
supr. 343. (ed. Col. 956. Antig. 
658. Aj. 970, &eo. 

Ib. rotpdy ordya, gl. cele duove 
Adyous. Ellendt, dissatisfied with 
this interpretation, understands 
ordpa in many passages of Sopho- 
cles in the sense of “os, quatenus 
verba inde excunt.” Here he .ob- 


serves: ‘ os suum vates contumeliss — 


haberi indignatur.” See the learned 
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Kaxtoy Sotis éxrpiPnoerai Tore. 
OI. 3% rabra dy7 avexra mpos rovrou KAvEW ; . 


aux els OAcOpov ; ovyt Oaccoy ; ov madw 


43° 


-  Gboppos oixwy ravd amoorpadels amet; 
TE. ovd ixopny eywy ay, eb ov pan KaAes. © 
OL 05 yGp 11 a fy napa Gurtowr', ema 

oXONG y ay oixous Tous cuods éoreiAauny. 


TE. mpeis rowid epuper, cos 


ws pev cot Soxei, 


435 


pepo, yovebor 5, of a’ epucay, Eudpoves. 


OI. wolowt; peor. ris dé p 


exgves Booray ; 


TE. 72 npépa hice ce nai dadbepe. 


OI. ds xavr dyay alnxra xacagpn déyes. 


ce a generally on this 


oer derpBnoera, (said of a per- 
son utterly ruined, destroyed.) The 
Scholiast derives the metaphor from 
metals which lose their quantity by 
the processes of smelting, rubbing 
&c. Herodotas, (IV. 120. ray woiny 
dx ris yas derpiBew. VI. 37. oddas 
wirvos (pine-tree) rpowow aweidee éx- 
rpiyew,) uses the word in the sense 
of utterly sweeping away, or up- 
rooting. Ellendt observes that the 


Pass. Aj. ove dyvoppov eoapet 
wéda; El. 1430. d waides, obn doppor; 
will you not be gone ? Erfurdt derives 
the word from dy and dpe, Pass. 
from feo, Musgrave and Deederl. 


Col. 233 94.) 
433-829. See Schneider de dial. 


Be exedj. Sonor Bpadies, ob- 
dapée. Elmaley aptly.quotes Shake- 


\ 


speare : ‘I'll trust by leisure him that 
mocks me once.” (Tit. And. Act. I. 


BC. 2.) 

Ib. doreAdunp, (gl. pereorecdduny), 
sent for. Brunck refers to similar 
instances of the simple verb thus 
used for the compound, infr. 860. 
Csd. Col. 298. Antig. 165. Phil. 
6o. 495. 

435- epuper, visi sumus. Ex. 


436. péspos (cf. v. 433), epexegetic 
of rowide in preceding verse. Ext. 


Wunder compares Philoct. 1271. ros- 
ovros }08a—mioris, arnpds Adépa. 

Ib. yovetas, of o’ Zpvcay. Compare 
also Cadmus and Tiresias in the 
Bacchse of Euripides, particularly 
wv. 170 8q. 179. 186. 330. 


- Ib. Euppoves, gi. Ppdmper. (Tire- | 


sias again wishes to quit the stage, 
but is stopped by (£dipus.) 

437. woioos = vios; Cf. Electr. 
1348. Aj. 747- 

438. General poetical translation : 
«Your birth and death are both of 
this day’s date,” or more briefly— 
- this day will give you birth and 


439. dyav almard edvadq. Some 
of the 


prophet’s denunciations were 
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TE. ovx obv ov rair’ apurtos evpioxey édus ; 440 


OI. rowair’ ovetdil’, ols eu evpnoes peyay. 

TE. airy ye pévroe o” 7 TUxn Subderev. 

OI. aad’ ei roAw ryvd’ éFéowo”’, oF poe péret. 

TE. ameipe toiuy’ Kat ov, wal, Kopuce pe. 

Ol. xoplérw 870° ds rapwy ov y’ éurodov 445 
OxAcis, ovbeis 7’ ay ovK ay adyvvas TAédov. 


TE. cirov carey av ovvex FAGov,.ov TO wo 


, , » A ye 4 9 2? a 
deioas mporwroyv. ov yap €oF Grou py’ onéis. ° 
Aeyw 5€ cor tov avdpa rovrov, dv mada 


doubtless enigmatical and obscure, 
but ought no reminiscences to 
have been awakened in the mind 
of CEdipus by what the Delphic 
shrine had previously communicated 
(cf. infr. 787-793), and by the 
warning voice of the Chorus (sup. 
285), that the words of Tiresias and 
Apollo were nearly tantamount in 
value? But we must not press too 
hard on a drama, which from the 
nature of its subject required such 
singular dexterity of management. 

Ib. dydy, Cf. Arist. Nub. 199. 
et alibi. 

440. ravr’, ac. alvura. (Tiresias 
speaks with the bitterest tone of 
irony, and in allusion to the sphinx- 
enigma, which CEdipus had solved.) 

441. ols ds etpno. ps. quibus me, 
diligentius si rem perpendere vo- 
lueris, magnum invenies. (Cidipus 
returns the irony by partly playing 
on the word eijploxew (to divine) used 
by Tiresias. péyay emphatic. 

442. airy 9 ruxn. Suspicor réyvy. 
Scuar. Scheefer generally hits the 
nail on the head, but not I think 
here. Tiresias implies contemp- 
tuously: this—skil/, as you no doubt 
consider it, but accident as I take 
leave to term it, viz. the solution of 


the Sphinx enigma, has been he 
ruin: for to what has it not. led ? 


‘@ marriage with your own mother 


&e. &e. 

443. The noble sentiment here 
uttered by CEdipus requires no com- 
ment. 

. 444. 8 mai. Cf. Antig. tora. 

Ib. xdpsfe, lead me away. Cf. CEd. 
Col. §89. Antig. 1087. 

445. wapov, by your presence. 

445-6. éuwoday dydeis, turbas ut 
impedimento sis. Err. Ex. Elmsley 
compares for the latter word Asch. 
Prom. 1000, éydeis, pdrny pe, cope 
Gros, Wapryopap. 

- 446. avbels (cevopas, eo, abeo) as 


opposed to rape» in preceding verse _ 


may be rendered, by your absence. 
Aj. 294. 6 8 édcovdn (exiit) pdvos. 
id. Col. 119. wot «upet txrdmos 
ovéeis; (That Tiresias was not in 
better odour with the children of 
CEdipus than with the parent, cf. 
Eurip. Phen. 778 sq.) 

448. wpécwroy, gl. dflepa, Rather 
your threatening brow. cf. infr. 533. 
Bothe compares Horace vol. III. 3.3. 
non vultus instantis tyranni. Add 
our own nobler poet: “his look, | 
haughty as is his pile high-built and 
proud.” Samson Agon. 1069. 





yreis caretAav, xavaxnpioowv povov 
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450 


rov Aaieov, odros coTrw évbabe, 
kévos Aoyy péroixos, eira 5 eyyenns 
Garjoera: Onfiaior’ ob8 jo Bhoera 

_ TH EvupopZ. rupros yap ex dedopxaros 


nal wrwyxos ayri mAovoiou Eévyy et 


45$ 


OKiMTpy mpooeKvus yaiay éumopevoeras. 
gammoera 5¢ rasot Trois avrod Evvav 


adeAgos avros xal warnp, Ka& hs eu 


~ “ 
yuvaixos vios Kat woos, Kal Tod marpos 
es ’ Q ’ ‘ a 998 
Omoo7ropos TE Kat Poveus. Kal TaUT’ Lov 


460 


claw Aoyifou’ Kay AdBys pw epevopEerur, 
garxew es 4On povrug pndey ppovery. 
XO. ris dvr’ & Oeomewera AcAdis cire rrérpa orp. &. 463 


450. avaxnpvower, contemptuously : 
proclaiming as if you had been a 
loud-tongued herald. FEliendt, less 
rightly I think: per preconem pro- 
nuntians. 

452.Adyy, as far as words go, in ap- 
pearance. On the suppression of viv 
per in this sentence, see Wunder in 
loc. and at Cid. Col. 1446. 

454- v8 Evppopg. Scuow. rj ovy- 

vuxig, the occurrence, (fortunate as 
he may at first think it, to be a 
real Theban by birth, and not a 
mere metic.) 
. 4$6. cxiwrpe xpodeunris, feeling hia 
way with his staff, as a blind man 
does. Burton compares the CEdipus 
of Seneca 656. baculo senili triste 
Idyl. XXII. 102. 

457-8. And of the children with 
whom he is in daily intercourse, it 
will be seen that he is at once their 
brother and their father. 


460. épéowepes, pariner of his.bed. 


461. Aoy{{ov, (a shadder threugh 
the theatre at mere thought of the 
account to be taken by C£dipus.) 

- 462. ¢doxew inf. for imperative. 
cf, infr. 1466. 

Ib. pavricj, a bitter return for the 
taunts thrown out by Cédipus, sup. 
390. 394. &c. (Tiresias led off the 
stage.) 

463. After a scene like the pre- 
ceding, which has few parallels for 
energy and grandeur, on what would 
the workings of the Choral mind 
necessarily tarn? On solemn in- 
quiries as to who may be the mur- 
derer thus. pointed out—on re- 
flexions as to the terrible position 
of the unhappy wretch, pursued by 
the avenging bolts of heaven, and 
the unerring footsteps of the im- 
placable Kijpes, whoever he may be. 
But that Csdipus can be that man— 
no: the recollections of former 
benefits conferred by him' upon the 
state will not allow the devoted 
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apm appnrov Tehevavra gowiawos yepoiv ; 


apa wy aeAAadov 


Chorus to harbour such a suppo- 
sition. The workings of the choral 
mind exhibit themselves metrically 
in logacedic verses with iambic or 
spondaic dipodise (vv. 464, 5.), ana- 
pestic or trochaic dimeters—cho- 
riambics and Glyconics (466, 7, 8 
&c.). Of the power of the first 
three species of metre, our ears give 
us some imperfect feeling; the last 
are rather matter for finger-reckon- 
ing, and metrical equations. 

Ib. ris i.e. ris dxetvds dor; infr. 
1056. ris 3°, dvrw’ elwe; Aj. 1043. 
tis 8 doriv, dvr’ dpa xpocdevocas 
OT, Ov; 

Ib. Gcomémea (Gros) fatidic. See 
Ellendt on the word. Lucani Phar- 
sal.1.5. Appius...sollicitat superos, 
multosque obducta per annos | Del- 
phica fatidici reserat penetraliaPhe:bi. 

Ib. Acddis. On the strict mean- 
ing of the word, and whence it de- 
rived its name, cf. Pausan. Phocic. 
ce. VI, VIII. 

Ib. wérpa. Wachsmuth (IV.262.) 
thinks that by this word is to be 
meant the dudadds or stone placed 
in the middle of the temple at 
Delphi. But this ts surely to take 
too narrow a view of the subject. 
Erfurdt and Ellendt, the former re- 
ferring to Strabo IX. 418. Justin 
XXIV. 6. Livy 42, 15, understand 
more properly Xmount Parnassus, 
on which the city of Delphi and the 
temple of Apollo were built. Cf. 
Aristoph. Nub. 604. Orph. Argon. 2. 
The word is often found coupled, 
according to Goettling (Hes. p. On de 


79 


46§ 


with the word &pus, in reference to 
the joint fatidic powers of Zeus and 
Apollo, or more strictly speaking, 
to the primary agency of the first 
deity and the subordinate office of 
the latter. In. XXII. 126. od pdy 
wes vow iorw and Spvis obd" ard 
werpns | ro Sape{epevas. Hes. Theog. 
35. dAda rin pos ratra wept Spin 
wepl sxérpnvy; Plato in Phedr. 275 
ol 3 yd Gite, dy rp red Aids row 

Awbdevalov lepg Spvis Adyous éhacay 


' pavrinovs mpérrovs yeviobus. rois pew 


ovy rdre, dre olx ove: codois cowep 
dyeis of véos, dwéxpy Spvds nal wérpas 
dxoveyw tn’ einbclas, ef pdvow drnby 
Adyour. but on all this we shall 
have a future opportunity of speak. 
ing. For applications of the epithet 
werpnecoa to Delphi or Pytho, see 
Hom. h. Apollo 183. I. II. §19. Pind. 
Ol. VI. 81. See also Eurip. Phoen. 
234. Herc. F. 790. Bacch. 306. 
Ion 550 &c. Dissen’s Comment. in 

Pind. 630. Lucan’s Pharsalia 1. 5. 

465. dppyr’ dppyrev. CEd. Col. 
1238. xaxd xaxoy. El. 849. dertaia 
Sedraley. Phil. 65. forxar’ doydrev 
Kaxd. 

466. dpa, it is time. 

Ib. deAXds i. g. deAXaios, prop. 
storm-sped. For a large collection ~ 
of this and cognate epithets, applied 
to horses, see Tafel’s Dilucid. Pin- 
dar. II. p.628. The association of 
ideas. between this animal and 
swiftness in ancient times, ig cu- 
riously instanced in a. fragment of 
the. Pindaric Hyporchemata, where 
the words imwas Goais are rendered 






Grirav oOevaparrepov 
guyg moda vopav. 


LOSOKAEOTS. 


évorrAos yap én avrov erevOpaoet 


wupt Kat oreporrais 6 Aus yeveras 


dewai & ay Grovrat 


Kijpes avamrdaxnrot. 


47° 


dupe yap Tov wihoevros apriws paveiva art.d. 473 


by Dissen (Comment. p. 636.) quam 
primum. 

467. The adjective oéevapés, as 
Wunder observes, properly implies 
wehemence. As implying sei beae 
Erfurdt compares “Ary odevapn. 

IX. sor. 
468. dryg wida veopay (agitare). 


Ellendt compares Aj. 243. sodow. 


wrowdy apioba (clam profugere). 
Wunder adds Virg. “En. IV. 281. 
ardet abire fuga. For some inge- 
nious reasonings, by which the latter 
endeavours to establish a gramma- 
tical dative of design, see his Phi- 
loct. 1126. 

469. Gordes. This word does 
not occur again in the remains of 
Sophocles. It is not found in 
schylus, but is not unfrequent in 
Euripides. Phoen. 266. Orest. 1281. 
&c. 

470. wvpt «al orepowais seems 
equivalent to, with the fire of light- 
nings. So Philoct. 1450. xaspds xal 
wAous == aapds rou wiciv. Pind. Isth. 
VIII. 1. KAedvdpy prcxig re = the 
youth of Cleander. Nem. VII. 107. 
adxeva xal obévos = strong neck, or 
strength of neck. By a similar He- 
braism, those receptacles or reflec- 
tors of light, of which we shall sub- 
sequently have to speak (infr. 660), 
are said to be “ for signs and for 
seasons, and for days and for years,” 

. Le. tobe for = of the seasons, 
days and years. 


n, 


eee angers er - ow ow 2 Sew Fo 


Ion 916), more commonly father. 
On Apollo, as well as other deities, 
more particularly Minerva (A®sch. 
Eumen. 791, 2), being occasionally 
armed with the thunders and light- 
nings of Jupiter, see the notes of 
Bothe, Wunder, and Thudichum (I. 
252). 

472. Knpes. Whoever wishes to 
analyse or compare the Homeric and 
Hesiodean Kijpes (in the remains of 
Pindar they appear J believe but 
once), will find the following refe- 
rences of use to him, whether as 
regards the Kypes themselves, or 
their relation to the Mere. [I]. 
Il. 834. VIII. 528. XII. 116. XIII. 
602. Od. XVII. 326. Hes. Theog- 
211. 217. (where see Goettl.) Scut. 
Herc. 249. Among these the moat 
striking is the personified Kjp, who 
appears equally in our copies of 
Homer (Il. XVUII. 535 8q.) and of 
Hesiod (Scut. Herc. 156). For 
Sickler’s derivation of the word, see 
a - Cadmus,” P- 59- 

cvawhamyros = GrapwAaxnros 
Pelvic not missing (their prey), 
or dpvcros, those whom there is no 
escaping. . 

473- Drape. Passow is content 
to see in this word the sense of 
clear and loud sound. Ellendt dis- 
cerns in it a double proof of figurative 

first, that the prophetic 
as gig (dua) is compared with a 
fire on the top of a mount, visible 


. through the adjoining places; se- 


~ 


~~ wa eee 
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papa Hlapeea oy Tov abndov avdpa mavr’ ixvevew. 475 


horrg yap vm aypiay 
UAay ava tT avTpa Kai 
Werpas ATE Tapos, 


péAcos eAeep arodt ynpevar, 


Ta pecophara yas arovorpicov 


pavreia’ Tao cet 
Cavra mweperoraras. 


dea. pev odv, Seva rapaooes copes olwvoberas, orp. 8. 


cond, that there is a sanatory im-: 


plication in the word. The learned 
writer refers to Merrick ad Tryphiod. 
p. 360. ed. Wernick. for confirma- 
tion of his opinions on the sub- 
ject. 

Ib. meoevros. 


O thou Parnassus! 


survey, 
Not in the phrensy of a dreamer’s 


whom I now 


eye, 
Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
But soaring snow-clad through thy 
native sky, 


In the wild pomp of mountain 


majesty! Childe Harold. 


Cf. h. H. Apollo 283, Eurip. Phen. 
213. 241. Pausan. X. 8,9. More 
minute remarks on this celebrated 
mountain are reserved for the An- 
tigoné. 

475. ddnrov, unknown. 

Ib. wavra. ScuHor. 
Brunck: quemque. 

476. ord. The force of the Greek 
preposition will be better understood 
by reversing the expression‘ where 
wild woods hang over him. e 

479- xnpevwr, Scuor. rf pvyp 
pordfer.. EL. commercii orbus. 

480-1. ra peoduada yas parreia 


wayTaxov. 


- 6o 


480 


== rd pecoppddov yas parreia. For 
construction cf. sup. 161. Why 
Delphi was thus termed, see infr. 
898. Aisch. Sept. c. Theb. 743. 
rpis eledvros (Apollinis 8c.) d» peop. 


Ib. dwovordpiser. 
yer. Muse. fraudans, fallens. 

483. (rra, vivid and efficacious. 
Musgr. cites Antig. 453. dei wore 
(7 ravra, and refers to Trach. 1169. 
Eurip. Suppl. 223. Bacch. 8. A&sch. 
Ag. 828. Suppl. 995. But illustra- 
tions of Sophocles should be drawn 
as much as possible from Pindar. Cf. 
Diss. ad Nem. IV. 6. 

483-5. The simpler form of con- 
sidering these two verses is to under- 
stand éuée as the accusative to the 


verb rapdooes, with which due are to 


be joined the participles Soxot»ra and 
dwopdoxovra. (So Kayser under- 
stands the construction, translating : 
vates me conturbat nec probantem, 
neque audentem negari,.) A more 
recondite construction, and that to 
which Erfurdt, Herm. and I think 
Ellendt, incline, is to consider dea 
as an accusative plural to rapdooen 
with which are to be joined ofre 
cour’ obs’ dwoddoxo?. ScHon. 
odre mora obre dmora. Env. neque 
@ 
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oure SoxouvT 0 


LOPOKAEOTZ 
ur amopacxovd 6 rt Aé~w SF ccarope. 


o A 
qeéropat © éArriow ovr evOad opov ovr’ oricw. 


ri yap 7 AaBdaxidas 


7 T@ TloAvBou veixos éxetr’, ovre mapoWev mor’ éywy 


OUTre TaYUY TH 


éuabov, mpos Grou bn Bacave 


afirmantia neque negantia, i. e. que 
nec probant rem, nec redarguunt. 

485. awopdacxovra. Musg. com- 

Aristot. Metaph. III. c. 7. 
Gvadyen § gavas 9} axodavas évy xaf 
évis ériovw. Idem Categor. c. 8. 4 
warddaccs xpos Thy axdhacw avrixes- 
Tat, olov Td, K at, TP, OV KHONTAL. 

486. wéropa 8 driow. I am sus- 
pended between hope and fear. Cf. 
sup. 157. Pind. Pyth. VIII. 129. 

Ib. evOade, things present. 

Ib. éwice, things future. Elmsley 
compares Oyyrés mehunas, renicn 
sepa Brewew. (Tragicus ap. Stob.115. 
cf, Pind. Ol. X. 44. Nem. VII. 149. 
in voc. ™émHev. Grot.) Hermann 
translates: quid dicam, nescio: sed 
anzius sum expectatione, qui neque in 
prasentia quidquam, neque futura 
perspiciam. Kayser, objecting to 
these interpretations of ¢evédde and 
éwioe, observes that the true mean- 
ing of the chorus is to be derived 
from Il. III. 108-110, and implies 
plane ceculio in hac re, pendeo 
animi. 

487. AaBdaxidas, i. e. Laius. So 
Pind. OL VI. 115. @ddos "AAxaiday, 
ie. filius Alces. Ol. IX. 82. Kponday, 
Jovis, (‘‘plur. pro sing. ut sepius 
apud nostrum.” Targu.) Pyth. II. 
46. wapa Kpovidas (in domo et fa- 
milia Jovis, Boeckh.) Pyth. IV. 4. 


Aaroi8aow, i.e. Apollini. Cf. Schol. 
Ib. 127. Aiodday, i. e. uno Golida- 
rum. A still more remarkable in- 
stance of this grandiloquent way of 
speaking in Pindar occurs in Isthm. 
V. 49-55. where by rives and roiow, 
the single person of Achilles is 
meant. Cf. Diss. ad Nem. V. p. 419. 
488. r@ HoAvfov, i. e. Gedipus, as 
yet supposed to be the son of the 
Corinthian Polybus. Cf. infr. 774. 
494-6. pis Grov— Obavdrev. It 
may be of use to have this paseage 
translated first, and the reasons on 
which that translation is founded 
given afterwards, mpds drov (where- 
fore) Rardvy (by a torturing process, 
in a torturing inquisitorial manner. 
cf. infr. 1526.) dries (I should at. 


tack) ray éwidapov dar Oidirdda (the . 


popular talk and favourable opinion 
of CEdipus) érixovpos (by coming for- 
ward as an assistant or avenger) 
AafdsaxiBas (to Laius) Odvareay adie 
(in respect to a murder involved in 
all sorts of difficulties and obscuri- 
ties). 


Ib. apes Srov here seems equiva- 
lent to dxf dy, dvf of, dxf Erov. 
(Electr. 575. Antig. 237. Qed. Col. 
967); but see the note which fol- 
lows. 

Ib. Bacavy. (Cf.infr.510.) Wun- 
der, who adopts from the Scholiast, 


m walden 82 watdes Exorey alel yipas rérep viv unl Upewv Ender. Diesen translates : 


« o¢ mati natorum habeant hao fortunes 


. the opposition between viv and Safer is lost. 


Sree et mere cee —where 
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eri ray exidapov harw ely’ Oideroda, AaPsaxidas 495° 


érixoupos aniey Gavarov. 


@AX’ 
Bporwy 


@ 


& pev odv Zeus O + 


"AmodAwy Evverol Kal ra 
avr. B. 498 


elSores’ avdpav 5 ore pavris mAdov 7 ya dépetas, 500 


and inserts in his text, the participle 
Xpnoduevos, which is wanting in all 
the MSS., explains and translates: 
mpos ourivos velxous pepadnpévou Baca- 
vioas atrd, qua simultate sive rixa 
cognita et explorata, adding, that he 
considers zpés érov as similar in dic- 
tion to mpés rod infr. v. 525. 

495. émévas, to attack. Cf. Hero- 
dot.I.457. Thucyd. III. 56. V.65.&c. 

Ib. dares. Pind. Pyth. I. 186. éx@pa 
Pddapy xaréxes Hdris. Pyth. IIT. 199. 
avOporev gars. Ol. I. 42. Bporéy 

arcs. Soph. Antig. 829. as pdres 

avdpay, cf. infr. 715. 
Ib. 0l89d8a (Pind. Pyth. 1V. 467. 
“Esch. Sept. c. T. 722. 884. Eur. 
Phoen, 827. 1511.1519. Suppl. 846. 
1088.) contracted for Old&:md8ao, cf. 
Hes. Op. 162. 

Ib. Aafdaxidas, i.e. Laius. From 
whom Sophocles derived this par- 
ticular mode of speaking, we have 
seen above (v. 487.) ; and whence 
became these patronymics s0 fami- 
har to Pindar himself? Obviously 
from that department of poetry which 
made him acquainted with all the 
great families of Greece, Sicily, 
Libya, &c.—the Eualide, the Ble- 
psiade, the Oligethide, the Aigids 
—of which illustrious family the poet 
was himself a member—the Emme- 
nidee, who descended from Cadmus— 
the Iamide, to whom was committed 
the superintendence of the oracu- 


1 The reference is to the great wealth of the Labdacide. (Cf. Hech. 
708. 726. 790. 817. 896. Ah 941-8. &c. Eur. Suppl. 164.) Had that w 
riches of the Sidonian Dido in Virgil, come originally from 


lar rites at Olympia—the acidx 
of Acgina, to whom the poet’s af- 
fections were so deeply wedded ;— 
among these and many similar 
high-sounding names, Euxenide, 
Battide, Cleonymidse, Psatychidee, 
Midylide, &c., was it likely that 
the title of Labdacidse should be 
missing? The poet is not so want- 
ing (cf. 1Isthm. III. 26.), and had 
all the poems of Pindar reached us, 
it is not improbable that in those 
poems, as well as in the writings of 
Sophocles, we should have found, as 
here, a plural for a singular noun. 

496. éwixovpos. Musgrave com- 
pares sup. 127. Aaiov dpwyés. Eurip. 
Electr. 138. aludrew édwixovpos. 

Ib. ddndwr. Cf. infr. 509. Ib. 
Gavdrey, plur. for sing., after the 
usual manner of Sophocles. Chori- 
ambics and anapeests prevail too con- 
spicuously throughout this second 
strophe to occasion any difficulty as 
to the metre. 

498. fuveroi (prophetically), wise. 
For the union of the names of Zeus 
and Apollo in this verse, see sup. 151. 
On the prefixing or otherwise of 
articles to proper ‘names, consult 
Ell. II. atx. 

500. pdyris. Hes. Fragm. 53. | 
Mdyris 8 obdels dorly dmiyboviay dv- 
Opdrev, | doris dy eldely ope vbow 
alyd oso. 
Ib. sAdoy Péperas. After bringing 


c. Theb.. 
th, like the 
the great merchan 


t-land, 
brought thence by the Tyrian Cadmus? That great .wealth was not confined to the 
nme em Serene reece eneery A eee onneeny inte 
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Kpiots ovK cor adnbiis® copia 5 ay a ta 


ropoyelyuey dxip 


GAN ovror eyony ay, mply Woe bp0bv & é7ros, eppore- 


gavepa mrepoeco’ HAGE Kopa. 


[vow av xarabainy. 


wore, xai aogos &b0n Bacavp F ndvrois' t— an’ 


gpevos ovrror’ opAnce Kaxiay. 


together two or three passages, in 
which the middle verb ¢épeoOa: im- 


plies sibi ferre, aliquando ut potiaris, 
Ellendt observes, ‘‘ Hinc translatum 
est widow déperas (Ced, R. 501.) 
sopientior fit, ab auferendo, opinor, 
preemio ducta locutione.” 

501. «pins ode é.d. (On this 
matter) there is no correct mode of 
Judging. 

Ib. codig — wapapeifecey. The 
train of thought in this latter part of 


the choral strain has evidently been - 


derived from a pzan of Pindar. 


vi ¥ ZAwca copiay dupéva, ¢ cAlyor 
dyip txép avdpds loxves ; 
ov yap fof Gres ri Octw Bovdevpar’ 
épevvaces 
ge saad Ovaras 8 awd parpos 


Fgmm. Sel. ap. Diss. p. 224. 


Ib. wapapeiBew, to surpass. Pyth. ° 


II. 91. 

505. cpbdv dros. Antig. 1178. 3 
pdvrs, rotwos as dp’ dp6dv frvoas. The 
meaning therefore seems to be: 
** before I see this oracular declara- 
tion (of Tiresias) made clear and 
proved by the event.” 

Ib. pephopéver, those who blame 
Gsdipus. Pind. Nem. I. 35. AAoyxe 


pL Seca aati rasp oi- 


pew 

d istiers earéxbavas (to assent to), the 
opposite todwroddva: (to dissent from). 
Musgrave compares Arist. Metaph. 
Ti. 7. 4 dedoore 9 nardpaew § dwé- 


ee a 3 ; 
Rr pee paserene re eye-opener qyerereagrne wme-~ewerse~-es- weno: me ose e- - o * 


[€uds 510 
509. gavepd, emphatic, in oppo- 


sition to adpev, v. 496. ScHor. d 
pew eyxadovow air@ (CEdipus sc.) 


@nAa, xal ob wavres dAnOy. “A 8¢ xa- 


réopbwce, pavepa, Gre ewehOovons aire 
ris Zpeyyos, SPOy cops. 

Tb. After gavepa Wunder admits 
the words -ydp én’ airg, in order. to 
make the strophic and antistrophic 
verses correspond. 

Ib. wrepéeooa xdpa, the Sphinx. 

510. codds. The word codia im- 
plies excellence in any branch of art 


(cf. Diss. Comment. p.123); here skill - 
_ in solving enigmas. 


Hence Pindar, 
before proposing some enigmatical 
questions to Arcesilaus _(Pyth. IV. 
467.) observes, yO viv ray Old- 
68a wopiay. Eurip. Pheen. 48. oo- 
Gis aivypa wapbevov. 

Ib. copes —Racdry. Pind. rbbars 
X. 105. mepévrs 8¢ cal 
Bacave xpéwes | nai vdos cpbds. hiss 
Pind. Scol. fr. 1. 

“Horddou, rot wcioroy dy drbpdomas 
wddos éorly 

dydpay xpwopiver dy Barave copiys. 

Certamen Hom. et Hes, Goettl. 
p- 251. 

Ib. #80wodss, agreeable to the city, 
or citizens. Cf. sup. 82. Pind. Nem. 
Vil. 65. dys o dorois ddeéy xal 


a charge of impiety. The formula is 
too well known to require illustra- 
tion. 


“FF 
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KP. avdpes aroAira: , Seiv’ ern memvopévos 
Karnyopeiy pov Tov TUpayvoy Oidirouy 
mapeype ardnrav, ei yap ev tais Evphopais . sis 
Tais viv vopite mpos y' €uou werovOevat 
Asyoww ir epyouw eis BAGBnv hepor, 
ovrot Biov pot Tod paxpaiwvos mobos, — 
dépovre ryvde Bakw. ov yap eis amdovy 


7 Chia pot Tov AGyou rovrou dépet,  §20 


GAN’ és péyioTov, ei Kaxos yey €v OAc, 

xaxos 5€ mpos cov Kai didwy KexAncomat. 
XO. ard’ FADE prev 5n TovTo TovveBos Tay’ ay 

opyy Buacdev padAdov 4 yvoun ppevar. 


512. (Creon enters with great 
appearance of indignation.) 

512,13. del» fxn xarnyopely pov. 
Eurip. Or. 28. @oiSovu ddiaiay...xariryo- 
pew. Ion 931. riva Adyor Aogiou xarn- 
‘yopeis; Hippol. 1061. xarryoped cov 
‘word. 

514. TvUpayvoy, in antiquity, a poli- 
tical word, implying a monarch 
possessed of absolute power, and 
generally without reference to his 
personal vices or virtues. (Plat. 
1 Rep. 338. d. rév wddcov al per 
tupavvouvras, al 8¢ Snpoxparovyra, al 
8¢ dpworoxparovvras, Cf. Pind. Pyth. 
II. 160.) In one or two of the 
Euripidean plays, where the scene 
is laid, like that of the present, in 
Thebes, the poet does not fail to use 
every opportunity of sneering at 
Theban absolutism, and lauding 
Athenian democracy. On this point, 
as well as for verbal illustrations, 
see more particularly his Supplices 
394. 409. 414. 426.439. 457. Pheen. 
559- 8q. For the plenitude of royal 
power in Thebes, &c. cf. Cid. Col. 
1293. Antig. 60. 173. 213. 506. 
664-737, 8. 873. 1163. 


515. arAnréw (a, rAmps) bearing 
with impatience. ScHow. pi} xapre- 
pov, pi) piper, ducavacyeréy. 

517. ele BAdBnv épov, tending to 
bring injury. See this phrase fully 
illustrated in Markland’s Suppl. v. 
305. : 
Ib. etre. On cire thus singly 
placed, instead of being in both 
parts of the sentence, see Ell. in voc. 

518. paxpalwvos. Comparing this 
word with v. 1100, I should trans- 
late: ‘‘ such as immortals lead.” 


519. Bagi» (Baive), report. Aj. 


997. dfeia yap wou Bais ds Geo rivos 


de9AD? "Ayauovs. s 

Ib. els awdovy..gépes. Non una 
ex parte, sed multifariam, i. e. pari. 
ter, nocet. Ex. 

520. (npia == AoiWopla, affront. 

521. dv wéda, by the people gene- 
rally. 

522. xaxds xexrycopuat, obtrecta- 
tione obruar. Ex. 

523. ray’ dy, fortasse. Scuor. dy” 
dy Biarbév, quasi ray’ dy dpyg Bracbely 
70 Svedos rovro cal ovres FAGe. Henw. 

524. yohun ppevév, mental per. 


SUSiON. 
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KP. zpos rou & epavOn, rais épais yuopous. Gre 


LOPOKAEOTZ 


rebels & pavris TOUS Acyous Wevdeis A€yot ; 
XO. ybd8aro piv rad" olda 8 ov yropy rin. 
KP. é€ opparov 3 opbay re ak opOns ppevos 

Karnyopeiro rourixAnpa TOUTO jL0U ; 


XO. ovx of3* &-yap Spio’ oi xparovvres ovy Ope. 


53° 


avros 8 OS 76n Swparov ew mepa. 

OI. odros ov, was Sevp FAGes ; 7 Tocovd Exes 
TOAuns Mporwmoy MaTE TAs Euas oTeyas 
ixou, hovevs dv ravde ravdpos éuhavas, 


525. pos rou 8° éhavbn. Esch. 
Eum. 563. xpis rou & éweicOns, cai 
vivos Bovdevpacy ; 

Ib. vais dpais yrepas, by mY coun- 
sels. 


526. Adyes Be. Emp. Acyos Ems. 
*Recte: quia per optativum in- 
dicat Creon, non ita esse, sed esse 
putari ab aliquibus, neque corru- 
pisse se vatem, sed perhiberi corru- 
pisse.” Herm. 


527. ol8a 80.7.7. I know not 
with what proof. 
528. ef. dpin.r. é. with steady 


unflinching eye and sane mind. Cf. 
infr. 1385. and Blomf. Gloss. in 
Esch. §. c. T. p. 181. The Scho- 
liast remarks, that the Chorus pro- 
fessing themselves unable to say 
with what intention these words had 
been uttered on the part of Csdipus, 
Creon proceeds to inquire about 
the look and gesture with which 
they were uttered, that he may form 
some conjecture as to the intentions 
of CEdipus from outward marks. 
529. xaryyopeiro, ac. this crime was 


pr 
§3%. Eurip. Iph. Taur. 734. yor) 


yap fde 8apudray to wepg. Ems. 

532. When in interrogative sen- 
tences # is to be written, and when 
j, cf. infr. 622. 

534-5. poveis—duparis—gor}e 
évapyys. That persons in very high 
stations not unfrequently resemble 
those of the lowest grades, in their 
habits, is a trite remark. How 
should it be otherwise? A con- 
sciousness of being above the world’s 
opinion necessarily engenders, if not 
carefully guarded against, the same 
defects, as a consciousness of be- 
ing below its criticism. Of that 
species of vulgarity which consists 
in retorting an opponent’s words 
upon him, our absolute monarch 
will presently give some tolerably 
strong specimens (548 sq.): the de- 
fect seems to be here breaking out, 
though in a more covered form. 
“You,” implies Cedipus to Creon, 
(and that Creon understood the in- 
sinuation is pretty clear from what 
he himself subsequently declares, 
infr. 603, 4,) “‘ You, under cover of 
an oracular respunse from Delphi, 
pointed at me as a robber and a 
murderer (sup. 100. 133.): without 
any disguise, J denounce you as the 
destroyer (cf. infr. 1454.) of my 


‘“ 





525 


Aporys r evapyns THs éuns rupavvidos ; 


dep’ cirré mpos Oecv, Setriav 7 popiay 


iSev ri’ éy pos 


7) Todpyov ws ov yvopioiul cov Tode 


Gp’ obxi papov ears rovyxeipnyd cou, 


aveu re wWAnOous kai piAwy trupavvida. 


KP. 


9 e , » a a 9 6 
oo ws moingov ; avri Tov Eeipnpevov 
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535 

raur éBovAevow Torey 3 

doAp mpocéprov Koux aArcLoiuny pay ; 
$40 

Onpav, 6 wAnOeE xpnuaocly F adioxerat ; 

io’ avraxovoov, KaTa Kp’ avros pabdy. 
545 


OI. Adyew ov Sewos' pavOavew 3 éyao xaxos 


person, and manifest filcher of my 
throne.” Besides proofs of this vul- 
garity exhibited in the present play, 
see the poet’s Electra 795 8q 

Ib. rovde ravdpss = duct. Cf. 
infr. 815. 829. and numberless other 
places. 

538. yroprotus (Ets. Dinp. yve- 
picowus Libri. HERM.) and dAcfoluny 
refer respectively to pewpiay and de- 
Aiav in a verse preceding. (536.) 

539. ddrq, craftily. 

Ib. paboor = el pdbore. 

541. wAnOovs. A former German 
translator of the CEdipus ingeniously 
proposed to substitute mAovrouv for 
w\nOouvs, whether from general con- 
siderations, or in reference to the 
particular wealth of the Labdacide 
(cf. sup. p. 83.) I am not aware ; but 
the substitution is unnecessary, the 
idea of wealthy being implied, as 


Matthie observes, in the word dda». - 


541,2. rupaywida ... 6. Pindar 
Pyth. III. 36. gore 8¢ Gidoy .. para 
éraroy, doris x.¢.é, Pyth. XII. 52. 
GAN’ goras xpdvos obros, 8 «. 1. é. 
Eurip. Hel. 1702, 3. xai xalpeof, “EAd. 
ms odpen’ ncapaicital | yrouns, 6 
wod)ais dy yuvastiv otk in. 





543. olc6" és woingoy; i. €. roingor, 
ole6’ és, fac, scin’ quomodo? On this 
formula, the authorities for consul- 
tation are Muretus Var. Lect. III. 
12. Bentley ad Menand. p. 136. 
Keenius ad Gregor. p. 7. Pors. ad 
Hec. 225. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 511. 
4. Ellendt II. 288. Examples cited 
are Eurip. Hec. 235. Iph. Aul. 725. 
Cycl.131. Heracl. 452. Hel. 322. 
1249. Ion 1029. Aristoph. Eq. 
1158. Pac. 1061. Av. 54. 80. Her- 
mip. ap. Athen. p. 476, d. &c. 

545. A¢yew od Beds. (Cf. Céd. 
Col. 795. 806.) From Triclinius 
to Wunder, not a commentator or 
translator, that I am aware of, has 
gone into any investigation of the 
dramatic character of Creon, or even 
seemed to feel that such an investi- 
gation was called for. References to 
Suidas, and Matthie, and Rost’s 
Greek Grammar, the learned writers 
supply in abundance; and so they 
ought to do: but why -not add an 
occasional reference to the great 
book of human nature, or to human 
nature as modified by political or 
other institutions? In regard to this 
Sophoclean character of Creon, who 

@4 


ZOPOKAEOTE 


gov. Svopevn yap Kai Bap o° evpyK’ Epoi.. 


TOUT avTo vi pov MpaT GkovTov WS Ep. 
rour’ avro yn por bpat’, Orws our el Kaxos. 
ef roe vonifas xrijua Thy avdadiay 

elvai rt Tod vod xwpis, ovx opOas dpoveis. 
ef rot vouites avdpa ovyyevn Kaas 


55° 


Spav ovx upe£ew rv Sixnv, ovx ev ppoveis. 


Evpdnul cor rair’ vou’ cipnoOas ro Se 


wabn oroiov ons mabe SidarKé pe. 


EreWes, 7 ovK Erebes, ws xpetn po ert 


555 


Tov cepvopartw avdpa méppacbal Twa ; 


KP. 


can fail to observe, that through 
three successive dramas—the pre- 
sent, the (dipus Coloneus, and the 
Antigoné—the character has been 
highly and curiously elaborated, 
and who that is conversant with 
Greek oratory and Greek comedy, 
does not see, that it’s ground- 
work is essentially Attic, and such 
as none but an audience, spend- 
ing three parts of their lives in 
courts of justice and the General 
Assembly, could have fally appre- 
ciated? That the poet, though 
pretty well generalising his picture, 
had an individual orator more par- 
ticularly in his I have not a 
shadow of doubt: who that indi- 
vidual was, I shall endeavour to sub- 
stantiate elsewhere. 

Tb. aaxds (indisposed) pavOdvew (to 
hear such speeches) cov (from you). 

546. —“a quo grave quid 
metuendum.”” Cf. Antig. 767. 1351. 
1356. Wunp. 
547, reer abrd, viz. dvopera cal 


pm). Ellendt translates wrongly 


Kai vov €F auvros ei Tp BovAdpare. 


superbia. The word has been tarpely 
explained in my “ Frogs.” (vv. 801. 
986.) Antig.1028. aidadia ros oxat- 
dryr’ opdcondves. 

552. trdxew rip dieny. Scuon. to 
pay the penalty. Plat.6 Leg. 754, e. 
Sicny trexero. Dem. 646, 14. rj» & 
éxl rp sporéipp dévy dicny iwixes. 
Cf. Electr. 34. 298. Aj.113. &e. 

Ib. od« (at this word (£dipus 
pauses, and then with the bitterest 
contempt.) 

555. ve of, a monosyllable in 

rhythm. Cf. infr. 1233. El. 107. 
133. Antig. 544. 936. Trach. 88. 
622. Aj. 540. 


Dawes’ Miscell. p. 325. 

556. row cepydparr. (Said with 
asneer, Creon having probably used 
some such term when persuading 
CEdipus to send for Tiresias.) El- 
lendt translates: verenda canens. 
The word pdyrs not unfrequently 
occurs in composition: (é£d. Col. 
1097. Wevddparris. Phil. 1338. apord- 
payris. Pind. Nem. I. 92. dpOdpavris. 

557. ‘‘Nor am I inconsistent with 
myself, Iam still of opinion that 


~ 


Ib. dwecbes, &s xpein. Cf. infr. 791. 


f 
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OI. mocov ru’ 78n 890 6 Adios xpovov 

KP, d€3paxe sroiov épyov ; ov yap evvod. 

OI. ddavros éppe Oavacine xepopart; 560 
KP. paxpol madaot Tr dy perpnbetev xpovor. | 

OI. ror’ odv o pavris obros Fy év To TEXYD 5 : 


KP. copes y Opoiws Ka& ioouv Ttpapsevos. 
OI. éuvjcar’ ody éuod re r@ ror’ &v xpovy 3 


KP 


oUKoUY éuov y' éaTaTos ovdapod méAas. 565 


OI. aAX’ ovk epevvay roi Oavovros éoxere 3 

KP, srapécxopuer, was & ovxi; Kovx nxovoapey. 

OI. sas obv ro obros 6 copes ovK ida rade; 
KP. oux ofS: é¢' ols yap gn ppovad avyay giro. 

OI. rogov d€ y’ olada Kat A€yos dv ed povar. $70 
KP. zroiov rod; €t yap olda y’, ovK apyncopat. 

OI. odovver’, et un aot Evvndde, ras eas 


Tiresias ought to have been sum- 
moned and consulted.” Philoct. 521. 
ror otx & atrds rois Adyos  rovross 
gargs. Thucyd. III. 38. dyed per od» 
6 aurés elus rij ywouy. (Libri, Herm. 
Ell. érs airés elus. Elms. Wund. 
' Dind. & airds els.) 

560. ddayros, properly, unseen. 
Cf. infr. 832. Eurip. Or. 1573. Ib. 
— Cavaalpe xeipopare, by deadly violence, 

i.e. by a violent death. 
 -§63. paxpol wadaol r’. gl. dri wodd 
Sijxovres xai wddas dptduevos. Supply, 
at perpnOeiey. and cf. Céd. Col. 647. 
562. fy ev ri réxvp. Aj. 271.4 dy 
4] voow, Philoct. 847. mavrey dv vdop 
= mdvrevy vooowrev. Cf. Viger de 
Idiot. p. 607. ed. Herm. 
563. e& tou ripdpevos. Cf. Antig. 
640 sq. Eurip. Iph. A. 804. 
565. duov éoraros .. wédas, in my 
presence. Cf. infr. 1047. 
566. dpevvay ¢yew = dpevvav. So 
El. 616. aloxivny dye = aloxuver Gas. 


Aj. 879. dypas ¢xaw = dypevery. Phil. 
322. fyxeAnua txew revi = dynadeiv. 
El. 897. daipa dye = Oavpdfew, &c. 
See Ext. I. 732. 

566, 7. doxere followed by wap- 
doxere, will perhaps remind the 
reader of a rule observed in comic 
Greek. 

Ib. was 3° odxi; Esch. ap. Athen. 
IX. 375, €. Aevxds, ri 8 obyi; nal xa- 
Ads Hhevpevos | 6 xoipos. Dind. Ib. 
nov nxovoapey—neque quicquam com- 

imus. WunND. 

568. 6 codis (sneeringly). 

570. rd ody 3¢ y’ oloba. En. from 
his own MS. and L Lb. See his 
reasoning on the matter. Brunck 
had previously adopted the same 
reading. rocovde y’. Dinp. 

570-2. Adyors dy—dGovver’. Much 
discussion has existed among the 
commentators on Sophocles, whe- 
ther this word is to be written as 
one or two (89 otvexa) words, what 





2 a) weer 
~ ot we 


ed 


bee comme fone amare eg, + = wots we te: ler 


oe rhe ae ee WR «8 Cumeeees Oe One 8 kD Ow te 1 © OP. abe om ee, 
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CTA ie akin Ri a6.0_. -- _™ « 
REE pee ernpenge qn SO 6 = rere re Ge eee ee 


ZLOPOKAEOTS 


oux ay mor ele Aaiov diapOopas. 


KP. 


is its origin, and when it enters into 
an indicative, when into an optative 
mood. On all these points the 
reader may consult Ellendt, who 
coincides with the general opinion, 
that the word is a contraction of 
Grov avexa. The mode of illustra- 
tion more particularly pursued in 
this edition leads me to remark, 
that no notice has been taken of 
the Pindaric civexey, which in Isthm. 
VIII. 69. (civexey wexpwpévor Fv) 
bears exactly the same conjunctive 
meaning as dGovrexa does here: viz. 
that. 

- @ py coi cure. ScHor. al 
pa OdpBaxty ce xowaviy row Bovdev- 


paros. 

Ib. rae ¢uas (emphatic) (the work 
of uy hands, caused by me). Aaiov 
Seahbopas (the murder of Laius). 

574-5- gow (wapa) pabeiy.. 

575- tabO i. ec. cava ra ara. In 
the same way as you endeavoured 
by a set of interrogations to prove 
that Tiresias had been suborned by 
me, so I by interrogation will prove 
that Tiresias could not have been 
suborned by me. Wunp. 

$76. dxpdvOave, pul your questions 
(looking with the utmost contempt) 


oN 


N 


owe ee 


et pev A€yer Tad, auros olaF*> éyw S€é cov 
pabeiv Sica rave’ direp KaLo0 ov viv. 
éxpav0ay’* ov yap dy povers adacopat. 
ri Ont; adeAhny Thy env ynpas exes ; 
Gpynois ouK éveaTwv wv avioropels. 

dpxes & éxeivy Tavra, yns iwov vepwv ; 
ay 7} Oédouca, mavr’ uo Kopileras. 

oun ody icotua opp eyo Svow rpiros ; 
évrav0a yap 57 Kat xaxos paiver diros. 
aux, ei Sidoins y' ds éyw cavr@ Aoyov. 


575 


to superfluity, if you will. 

577- youas fxs. For authorities 
on this Attic formula, and numerous 
examples from Sophocles, to whom 
it is more familiar than Enuripides, 
see Ellendt. The participle is not to 
be considered wholly redundant, but 
rather as implying something darable 
and permanent. Cf. Pind. Nem. I. 45. 

578. El. 527. toda révd’ dpynois 
ovn gveori po. ERP. 

579- yis ivov vcpev, parem regni 
portionem obtinens. Err. Are we 
then to understand that Jocasta and 
(Edipus were the joint sovereigns of 
Thebes? This seems deducible from 
the language of the Chorus infr. 873. 
where by the word rvpayvor, Jocasta 
is clearly meant ; but how is it con- 
sistent with the language of CEdipus 
himself (sup. 237.) ? 

580. xopiferGas (middle voice) to 


_ receive. ScHow. deri rov Zyas. Ari- 


stoph. Av. 549. to recover. 
Ib. éy = dra dy. 
581. rplros. Cf. Cid. Col. 8. 
_ §82. dvratéa;, from that very cir- 
cumstance. 
583. odk, i. €. ob dy Gawvoluny. Cf. 
sup. 361. infr. 1038. 1131. &e. 
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aoxéas S€ rovro mpawrov, ei rw’ ay Boxeis 
dpxew érA€rOen Evy hoBows paAdov 7 585 
arpeorov evdovt’, ei ra y av ee xparn. 

éy@ pev odv ovr avros ijeipwy epuv 

rupavvos elvas paAdov 7 TUpayva Spay, 

our aos doTis coppovely exioraras. 

viv pev yap ex gov mavt dvev hoPou pépe* 590 
ei 8 avros }pxov, 1oAAG Kay axcv edpov. 


“~ m~m 9 98 a a Cal tA 
mas Onr e"ot Tupavvis notwy Exew 
apxns adurou kai duvacteias ev ; 


ovIT@ TocOvTOY Nrarnuevos KUp@ 
ear ddAa xpntew 7 ra ovv Képder Kara. 595 
vov Wat xaipo, viv pe was aomacerat, 


viv ot wOev xpyCovres éxkadovoi pe. . 


‘ Q a x a @& » » a »# 
TO yap TuXElY avTois aravr Evravl En. 


Ib. deddvae Adyor (oxéyuw xad dia- 
yrooruny xpiow. Scuon.). Herodot. 
II. 162. ob8éva Adyov air@ ddvra. At 
the word ¢y in this verse supply 
dpaur@. 

584-5. ay Aéoda, would prefer. 

586. arpecroy eiddvr’ (in a state of 
the utmost security.) sc. dpxey. 

587. Brunck compares Hippo- 
lytus’ reasoning with his father in 
the drama of that name. 1013 aq. 

Ib. luelpw» %puv». Wunder com- 
pares Phil. 1052. vuxay ye perros way- 
Taxov xpnlow ehuy. 

588. ripayva dpay, to enjoy royal 
power. gl. Bacsdcnd srocety cad pt) Bacc- 
eds elvas, dowep airis fye viv. Topay- 
voy for rupayvixdy occurs Antig. 1169. 
Tupayvoy oxnua. Asch. Prom. 786. 
mpos Tov TUpayva oxnTpa ovANnOnoeras. 
Eurip. Tro. 474. 3 pév ripawvos, xels 
rupayy’ dynpdyny, . 

594. warnudvos, misled, foolish. 

595- ta ovv x. x. things at once 





profitable and honorable. 

596. viv waice xalpe, nunc omnibus 
oblector. Br. i. e. I love every body, 
and am beloved by them in return. 
Wunp. Ebner justifies Solger’s 
translation, “Jetzt griisst mich Jeder,” 
and observes that viv wacs xaipe is 
the same as voy pe was dond{era. 
But why is the poet to say the same 
thing twice? 

597. éxxadovos ScHon. spoxadov- 
ow. Err. evocant me, ec. ex sedibus, 
rogantque, ut ipsorum tibi petitiones 
proponam. Ex. evocant (in suos usus). 
L. Dindorf, considering the word as 
unsuited to the dignity of tragedy, 
proposes alxdAAoves. But is the lat- 
ter word (cf. Arist. Eq. 48. 211. 
Thes. 869.) more consistent with 
tragic diction than the word in the 
text? Cf. Diss. ad Pyth. IX. 49. 

598. Construction: rd yap ruxey 
drayra (the obtaining of all that they 
desiré) deriv abrots dvravéa (Sonot. 


—_ . 
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was Ont éyw Ke av AaBouwe adeis rade ; 


oUK ay yévorTo vous Kaxos KaAas ppovav. 
ur épaarns Tade THS yvapns eEpur, 


aAX’ o 


our’ ay per’ aAdou Spavros av rAainy wore. 


Kai rovd’ édeyyov toiro pev TlvO05 iwy 
mevOou Ta. xpnoberr’, ci cadas ryyeAd cor’ 


d» époi.) Sophocles is hardly less 
peculiar in his use of adverbs (cf. sup. 
125.486. CEed. Col. 585.) than pos- 
sessive pronouns. For construction 
of rvyydvew with accus. cf. Wund. 
ad Philoct. 503. avrovs dway évrevl. 
Ebn. cum MS. 

599- AdBorp” (select, choose) xeiva, 
rade adels, having abandoned, CEd. 
Col. 787. oix Zors cos Tavr’, ddAd cos 
rad for, Cf. ibid. 585. 

600. A mind capable of discri- 
minating and judging so rightly can- 
ne = a bad mind 

. €pacrijs, amator, i, e. sectator. 
nha 


Ib. ** yvebpn valet dcabecrs, dispositio 
animi, ut interpretatur etiam Hesych. 
munquam amavi hanc mentis dispo- 
sitionem, i. e. eam quae titulis et fastu 
capitur.” Muser. 

602. rain» woré. Supply Apay 
from the preceding dpérros. 

603. révd’ Zreyxor, i. c. ds révd 
Creyxss éovs. Eurip. Hel. 35. «al do- 
wes pp Exe, cer» Sdanow, otc tay. 
Electr. 231. etdapovoins, poor 78i- 
eran \oyeur. V. Matth. Gr. Gr. §.426. 
3. Err. dove dAdyxer6as rovro. Et. 

; 604. xpnoGerra. CEd. Col. 356. par- 
Te dyovea wavra—& rovd’ dxpnoby 
@eparos. 

Ib. rovre peév (partly) i is generally 
followed by rovre &¢ (cf. Antiph. 
130, 30. 339, 5. and Greek orators 
generally); but this arrangement is 

Herodot. III. 108. 
reure péiv—rod d¢. VI. 125. rovro péy 
opera 8¢. &c. So Sophocles infr. 


605. rovr’ do. Antig. 61-3. rovro 
per—rera d¢. Phil. 1345-6. rovro 
pér—eira. Antig. 165-7. rovro piv— 
rovr’ avis. Sometimes the second 
member is omitted. Cf. Plat. Alcib. 
122, d. Soph. Ged. Col. 441. Aj.672. 

Ib. 11060, ots. In strict speaking, 
Pytho meant the upper part of the 
town of Delphi, the middle part 
being termed Napé (Bjeca rpnxeia 
Hym. Hom. cf. Pind. Pyth. VI. 9. 
cum Schol. Pausan. X. 6, 1. Hesych. 
8. voc. Togiov Bovvds. Schol. Il. II. 
§19). and the lower part Pylea, on 
which suburb, see Plutarch de Pyth. 
orac. 39. In the Pytho were com- 
prised the temple of the god, the 
great altar, the brazen wolf, the 
oppadds, presents and donations, the 
tomb of Neoptolemus, the Cronian 
stone, the theatre, &c. &c. Some 
derive the word from mvééc6a, to 
inquire of an oracle, a derivation in- 
consistent with metrical propriety ; 
some from the dragon Pytho, who 
haunted there; others from sv6e, 
corruption, because the dragon, when 
slain by Apollo, rotted and corrupted 
there. Pytho first appears as the 
name of a town in the writings of 
Pindar and Herodotus. See further 
on the subject Hom. h. Apollo 183. 
372. §17. Od. VIII. 80. XI. 580. 
Hes. Theog. 499. Scut. Herc. 480. 
fragm. 29. Pind. Ol. VIT. 16. XIII. 
so. Pyth. IV. 117. X.6. XI. 73. 
Isthm. VII. 72. fr. Incert. 86, 9. 
See also Passow in voc. Wachsm. IV. 


* 263. Thudichum I. 329, 30. Sick- 


“ 
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Tour’ GAN, éay me TH TepaoKxorm AdPys 


605 


Kow7 Tt BovAevoarra, pn je cardi Kravys 
vide, SurAjy be, mo t” up Kal oj, AaBdv. 


yeuy & abnAw py me xopis airw. . 
ov yap Sixaoy ovre Tovs Kaxous parny 


“ , ww “ A 4 
Xpnorous vouitew ovre ToUs xpnaToUs Kaxkovs. 


610 


dirov yap éaOdov éxBargty toov Aéy 
Kai rov wap avr@ Biorov, oy mAciorov diAci. 
GAA’ €v xpovp yvdo rad’ adagadds’ eet 

' * xpovos Sixavov dv8pa Seixyuow povos* 


naxov O¢ Kay év npepa yvoins pd. 
nadas érefev evAaBouperep receiv, 


XO. 


615 


avak. ppoveiv yap oi raxeis ovx aadareis. 


ler’s Cadmus, p.17. Parkh. Heb. 
Lex. p. 603. and Dissen’s Pind. I. 
284. II. ad fin. 628. 

606—7. dmg Wade, your own 
single suffrage. 

607. AaBdy, like various other 
participles in Sophocles, is nearly 
redundant. 

608. yrdpy ddnry, on account of 
an opinion without foundation. Cf. 
infr. 657. 

Ib. xepls, i. e. ing on this 
argument, and no other. Err. 

Goo. paryy, gl. dveferdores, with- 
out inquiry ; perhaps better, impru- 


dently. 

612. rd wap’ atr@ Bloroy, i. e. roy 
atrov Bioroy, his own life. Suppl. éx- 
Baddevw, 


Ib. toor xa, the same as. 

Ib. by wAcioroy (avijp) pirrei. 

614. The same or similar senti- 
ments occur in other Greek writers. 


us gor’ erawrtone, wp dy edges dvdpa 
inte sg ne ee eee ae 


wodAoi ros Ki88nrov daixdewow fGor 


éxorres, 
spd dvOépevos Oupdy dnd. 
leet rf éxiaives wdvrev ypdvoe ibos 
éxderov. Theogn. 957. 
xpévos dixaor dvdpa pnvies word. 
Philemon. ap. Stob. 
615. nay = eal dy, 


616. The monarchical Chorus, 
observing the vehemence and pre- 


cipitation of Cidipus, remark with 
much delicacy and tact, that the 
words of Creon well considered, and 
by a man cereful not to stumble 
from over haste, are much to the 
purpose. The Scholiast, with an 
eye to a following verse, writes, 


| edAaBoupivy werely nal dw 


cerbas wap airg. For the word 
wisray Elmsley compares El, 398. 
429. 

Ib. «iAaSoupévp. Cf. Cd. Col. 
116. Eurip. Suppl. 335. 

6:7. Eurip. Phoen. 462. éwicxer’ 
oe rv dixay Te° | Bpadeis 

32 pibos wieievroy dyvrovew codds. 


- 


94 ZOPOKAEOTE 


Ol. Gray rayus ris ovmtBovAcdov AaOpa 
Xopy, Tayo Sei nae BovAcvew wakw. 
ei 8 novyatwov mpoopeva, Ta ToUdE Lev 620 
wenpaypev’ €oTal, Taya. O npaprnpeva.. : 

KP. ri dgra xpyGes; 7 we yas e€o Bade; 

Ol. yeore. Ovnoxey, ov guyey ce Bovropan. 

KP. Gray mpodeiEns olov core ro pOoveiv. 

OI. as ovy vrei~wy ovde murrevowy Aéyets ; 635 


KP. ov yap dpovoivra a’ ed BAcro. 


KP. add’ é€ igov dei xapov. 
KP. ef d€ Evvins pnder ;5 


Publ. Syr. Sent. 5. Ad poenitendum 
properat, cito qui judicat. 

618-19. raxis—yepy (is quick in 
his advances, or movements.) = ra- 
xées—yxepy. Cf. Cid. Col. 306. Bpadis 
eda. Antig. 1215. ir’ dxeis. &c. &c. 
On Ad6pa and Adépg, cf. Ell. and Pass. 

620. ra rovde. Creontis sc. 

621. vaya 3° Hpaprnpéva, MY pro- 
ceedings or counsels will be to no 


purpose. 

622. § pe. Brunck has incau- 
tiously written § pe. Ebner has 
thus explained the rule of accentua- 
tion: “‘ Docent in interrogationibus 
directis tam solum 4 admittendum 
esse, ubi in interrogatione preece- 
dente insit sensus generalis, in se- 
quente specialis ideoque certior et 
magis definitus. Matth.§.619. Ad 
Vv. 533. sensus verborum # rocdyd’ 
€xes x.¢.X. non minus generalis est, 


quam qui in interrogatione antece- 


dente inest; ex quo patet, 4 illic 
locum habere non posse, sed scriben- 
dum esse §. Hic contra § scriben- 
dum erit, et in Philoct. 579+ 4 OéBos 
vee elpye mv ;” 

624. Srav wpodeifys seems equi- 
valent to our ‘of course you will 
Set shew” —that it is said in a tawnt- 


OI. ro you euov. 
OI. aad’ égus xaxos. 


OI. apxréov y' dpws. 


ing, offensive manner, is evident from 
CEdipus’s mode of reply. Dobree 
proposes o ’ ray, wpodeifes. 

Ib. oldy dors rd POoveiv. gl. olds 
dorw & duds wpds o¢ GOdvos, que mea 
sit in te invidia. Br. quid in me sit 
hoc odio dignum tuo. Ems. quid sit, 


quo indignere. Herm. qualis sit tua 


invidia. Wunp. i.e. quid sit, ob quod 
vitam mihi invideas. On the word 
@6dvos in a political sense, we shall 
have to enter somewhat largely in a 
future play. Cf. infr. 1526. 

626. rd your dudv (my own benefit) 
(ed gpovovrra pe Aréwas). The el- 
lipse is again to be supplied at Creon’s 
answer in the following verse. 

628. ef 8¢ ~vvins pnddy (ay tro- 
porte the Scholiast adds.) On the 
word fvvins, see Schneider de dial. 


Tb. That the verbal adject. dperéov. 


is here used in a passive sense, the 
answer of Creon intimates. The two 
passages may be paraphrastically 
rendered, ‘“‘ Whether my suspicions 
are founded on a correct knowledge 
or otherwise, is no matter: your 
duty is submission.” ‘ Submission ! 
and to an unworthy ruler? Never!” 
See a learned note on the subject by 


2, ee 





OIAINOTS TYTPANNOZ. 


Tour GAN, éay me TH TepaoKxor@ Aafys 


605 


Kown Tt BovAevoavra, pn ph ard Kravys 
¥ndhe, Sean 8, rH 7. euy at of, AaBov. 
yvopun & adnaAy py pe xopls airio. . 

ov yap Oixasov ovre ToUs Kaxous paTny 


xpnorous vouitew ovre TOUS xpnaToUs Kaxkous. 


610 


didrov yap éxOAov éxBadew ivov Aéyo 
Kai Tov map aur@ Bioroy, oy wAEioTov guide. 
GAN’ €v xpovp yvooe rad aogadds* emet 

be ee , , ) , ee 
xpovos Oixavoy avdpa deixvucw povos* 


kaxov S€ Kay ev nuepa yvoins mua. 


615 


XO. xadas érefev evrAafouperve rece, 
ava&. ppoveiv yap oi raxeis ov aodareis. 


ler’s Cadmus, p.17. Parkh. Heb. 
Lex. p. 602. and Dissen’s Pind. I. 
984. II. ad fin. 628. 

606-7. dmg Wnde, your own 
single suffrage. 

607. AaBdr, like various other 
participles in Sophocles, is nearly 
redundant. 

608. yrmpun ddnry, on account of 
an opinion without foundation. Cf. 
infr. 657. 

Ib. xepls, i. e. ing on this 
argument, and no other. Err. 

Gog. pdryy, gl. dveferdores, with- 
out inquiry ; perhaps better, impru- 
dently. 

612. rd» wap’ aire Bloroy, 1. e. rév 
atrot Bloroy, his own life. Suppl. éx- 
Baddew, 

Ib. icoy «al, the same as. 

"Ib. dy srAcioroy (dojp) pirrei. 

614. The same or similar senti- 
ments occur in other Greek writers. 


es wor’. jeaiohess: spy dy eldjs arvdpa 
cadnras, 


anyy prOpiv nal rptwev Sorss 


wodXoi roe KiBdndov dxixdowor Roe 


éxovres, 
xpunrovo’, dvOdpevos Oupdv dpnud- 
rovrer 3 cxpaive: wdvrev xpévos hoe 
éxderov. Theogn. 957. 


xpdvos Sixaoy dvipa pyvies word. 
Philemon. ap. Stob. 


615. nay = wal dy, 


616. The monarchical Chorus, 
observing the vehemence and pre- 


cipitation of C&dipus, remark with 
much delicacy and tact, that the 
words of Creon well considered, and 
by a man careful not to stumble 
from over haste, are much to the 
purpose. The Schohast, with an 
eye to a following verse, writes, 
evAaBoupévy weoeiy nal deiBovdevby- 
aerOar wap airg. For the word 
wisray Elmsley compares El, 398. 
429. 

Ib. «tdAaBoupévy. Cf. (Ed. Col. 
116. Eurip. Suppl. 335. 

617. Eurip. Pheen. 462. éwicxes* 
obros rd raxd rij diay exec’ | Bpaddis 
32 pidos areleror dytrovew godds. 
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OI. Gray rays ris ovm:BovAeov rab pa 
Xap, Taxuy Set xape Bovdevew madw. 


ei 8 novyatwy mpoopeva, Ta ToUdE pev 


630 


wempaypev éotat, Tapa O nuaprnpeve.. 
KP. ri dyra xpntes; 4 we yas eb Badeiv; 


yxuoTa. Onoxew, ov puye oe BovAopat. 


KP. dray mpodeiEns olov core ro pOoveiv. 


arn’ €& io dei Kapov. 
KP. ef d€ Evvins pdr ; 


Publ. Syr. Sent. 5. Ad poenitendum 
properat, cito qui judicat. 

618-19. vaxis—xepj (is quick in 
his advances, or movements.) = ra- 
xeos—yxepy. Cf. Cid. Col. 306. Bpadis 
eda. Antig. 1215. tr’ axeis. &c. &c. 
On Adépa and Ad6pg, cf. Ell. and Pass. 

620. ra rovde. Creontis sc. 


621. rdya 8 jpaprypéva, MY pro- 
ceedings or counsels will be to no 


622. 4 pe. Brunck has incau- 
tiously written § pe. Ebner has 
thus explained the rule of accentua- 
tion: ‘’ Docent in interrogationibus 
directis tum solum 4 admittendum 
esse, ubi in interrogatione prece- 
dente insit sensus generalis, in se- 
quente specialis ideoque certior et 
magis definitus. Matth. §. 619. Ad 
Vv. 532. sensus verborum } rocdsd 
€xee x. ¢.X. non minus generalis est, 
quam qui in interrogatione antece- 
dente inest; ex quo patet, 4 illic 
locum habere non posse, sed scriben- 
dum esse §. Hic contra § scriben- 
dum erit, et in Philoct. 579- 4 dBos 
ves elpyé vv ;” 

624. crav wpodeligs seems equi- 
valent to our “of course you will 





as ovy vrei~wy ovde moredcov A€yets ; 
KP. ov yap dpovoivra oa’ &d BAero. 


635 
OI. ro your éuov. 
OI. aad’ éfus xaxos. 


OI. apxréov y' dpos. 


ing, offensive manner, is evident from 


CEdipus’s mode of reply. Dobree 
proposes & ‘ray, rpodeifes. 
Tb. oly dors ri dboreiv. gl. olds 


dorw & duds spds o¢ POdvos, que mea 


sit in te invidia. Br. quid in me sit 
hoc odio dignum tuo. Exas. quid sit, 
quo indignere. Herm. qualis sit tua 
invidia. Wunp. i.e. quid sit, ob quod 
vitam mihi invideas. On the word 
6dvos in a political sense, we shall 
have to enter somewhat largely in a 
future play. Cf. infr. 1526. 

626. rd your dudv (my own benefit) 
(od dpovoivra pe Bdéwes). The el- 
lipse is again to be supplied at Creon’s 
answer in the following verse. 

628. ef 8¢ fuvins pndey (ay tro- 
voets the Scholiast adds.) On the 
word {vpins, see Schneider de dial. 


Ib. That the verbal adject. dpxréop 


is here used in a passive sense, the 
answer of Creon intimates. The two 

s may be paraphrastically 
rendered, ‘“‘ Whether my suspicions 
are founded on a correct knowledge 
or otherwise, is no matter: your 
duty is submission.” ‘ Submission ! 
and to an unworthy ruler? Never !” 


fret shee” —that it is said in a tawnt- See a learned note on the subject by 
5 ~ 
: ‘\ 
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KP. dy8pes roAtras , deliv’ ern mervopevos 
Karnyopel pou Tov Tupayvoy Oidcrovy 


map. ardnrav, et yap év rais Evuopais 


Lit} 


Tais voy one mpos y' €uouv merovbevat 
Aoyourw elr’ épyorw eis BdaBnv P€por, | 
ourot Biov pot Tov pax paiwvos 1060s, 
dépovrs rnvde Baki. ov yap eis amdoov 


4 Gyyia pot Tov Aoyou Tovrou deépet, 


520 


GAN’ és peylorov, et Kaxos pey €v TOAEL, 
“ 4 Q ~ , 0 
xaxos O€ mpos gov kat hidwy KexAnropas. 


XO. 


GAN HAGE ev On ToUTO ToUvEdos Tay’ av 


py Buacbev padrov 7 youn hpevdr. 


512. (Creon enters with great 
appearance of indignation.) 

512,13. delv’ Sen xariyopelw pov. 
Eurip. Or. 28. Solfo ddixiay...xarryo- 
pei. Ion 931. riva Adyor Aogiou cary 
‘yopets; Hippol. 1061. xaryyopet cov 
‘word, 

514. rupavvoy, in antiquity, a poli- 
tical word, implying a monarch 
possessed of absolute power, and 
generally without reference to his 
personal vices or virtues. (Plat. 
1 Rep. 338. d. rév wédcov al perv 
rupavvourras, al 3¢ Snpoxparotvyras, al 
8¢ dporoxparotvras, Cf. Pind. Pyth. 
II. 160.) In one or two of the 
Euripidean plays, where the scene 
is laid, like that of the present, in 
Thebes, the poet does not fail to use 
every opportunity of sneering at 
Theban absolutism, and lauding 
Athenian democracy. On this point, 
as well as for verbal illustrations, 
see more particularly his Supplices 
394: 409. 414. 436.439. 457. Phen. 
559. 8q. For the plenitude of royal 
power in Thebes, &c. cf, Cd. Col. 
1293. Antig. 60. 173. 213. 506. 
664-737, 8. 873. 1163. 


515. arAnrév (a, rAnus) bearing 
with impatience. ScuHow. pi) xapre- 
perv, py) dépwr, ducavacyer ey. 

517. «ls BAdBnv hépor, tending to 
bring injury. See this phrase fully 
illustrated in Markland’s Suppl. v. 
305. 

Ib. cire. On cfre thus singly 
placed, instead of being in both 
parts of the sentence, see Ell. in voc. 

518. paxpalovos, Comparing this 
word with v. r100. I should trans- 
late: ‘‘ such as immortals lead.” 

519. Baw (Baive), report. Aj. 
997. dfeia yap cou Rafts ds Geod rivos 
de? "Axacovs. . 

Ib. els dwdoty..gépes. Non una 
ex parte, sed multifariam, i. e. pari- 
ter, nocet. Ex. 

520. {npia == droidopla, affront. 

521. dv wore, by the people gene- 
rally. 

522. xaxds xexrycopa, obtrecta- 
tione obruar. Et. 

523. ray’ dy » fortasse, Scuo.. rdy” 
dy Brac bir, quasi ray’ ’ dy dpyy Brarbein 
7d Svedos rodro nal ovres fAGe. Hun. 

524. youn ppever, mental per. 


suasion. 


G3 
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KP. pos roi 5 epavOn, rais pais yvopars. ore 


LOPOKAEOTZ 


wewOels & payris ToUs Aoyous Wevdeis A€yot ; 
XO. qdaro pev rad oda 8 od yoopy rin, 
KP. é opparov 3 opOav re nak opOns ppevos 

xarnyopeiro rourlixAnja TOUTO jL0U ; 


XO. oun of &-yap Spiwo’ of Kparovvres ovx ope. 


§3° 


: avros 8 68 76n Swparov é&w mepe. 
OI. obdros ov, mas Seip FAGes ; 7} ToTOV Exes 
TOALLNS MpoTwTOY GATE TAS Euas OTEyAS 


ixov, povevs dy rovde ravdpos éudavos, 


525. spos rou 8’ épavbn. Aesch, 
Eum. 563. mpos rov 3 dweicOye, nai 
vivos BovActpacy ; 

Ib. rats pate ywepas, by MY coun- 
sels. 

526. Adyes Br. Env. Acyor Exvms. 
“‘Recte: quia per optativum in- 
dicat Creon, non ita esse, sed esse 
putari ab aliquibus, neque corru- 
pisse se vatem, sed perhiberi corru- 
pisse.” HER. 

527. oa 8 0. y.7. 
with what proof. 

528. ¢&. du.n.r.é. with steady 
unflinching eye and sane mind. Cf. 
infr. 1385. and Blomf. Gloss. in 
Esch. §. c. T. p. 181. The Scho- 
liast remarks, that the Chorus pro- 
fessing themselves unable to say 
with what intention these words had 
been uttered on the part of CEdipus, 
Creon proceeds to inquire about 
the look and gesture with which 
they were uttered, that he may form 
some conjecture as to the intentions 
of CEdipus from outward marks. 

529. xarjyopeire, ac. this crime was 
oljected to me. 

530. of xparouvres. Earip. Pheen. 
404. vas vay xparowrey dyuabias pi- 
pay xptev. Cf. Suppl. 18. 


I know not 


$31. Earip. Iph. Taur. 724. yor) 


yap 7d depdroy fa wepg. Evms. 

§32. When in interrogative sen- 
tences 4 is to be written, and when 
4, cf. infr. 622 

534-5- goreis—duspaviss—Agoris 
évapyns. That persons in very high 
stations not unfrequently resemble 
those of the lowest grades in their 
habits, is a trite remark. How 
should it be otherwise? A con- 
sciousness of being above the world’s 
opinion necessarily engenders, if not 
carefully guarded against, the same 
defects, as a consciousness of be- 
ing below its criticism. Of that 
species of vulgarity which consists 
in retorting an opponent’s words 
upon him, our absolute monarch 
will presently give some tolerably 
strong specimens (548 sq.): the de- 
fect seems to be here breaking out, 
though in a more covered form. 
“You,” implies Cedipus to Creon, 
(and that Creon understood the in- 
sinuation is pretty clear from what 
he himself subsequently declares, 
infr. 603, 4,) ‘“‘ You, under cover of 
an oracular respunse from Delphi, 
pointed at me as a robber and a 
murderer (sup. 100. 123.): without 
any disguise, I denounce you as the 
destroyer (cf. infr. 1454.) of my 





525 


Lt, 
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Aporns 1 evapyns Ths éuis Tupavvidos ; 535 
ep’ elaré mrpos Gedy, SerAlay 7 popiay 
doy rw’ ev poe taur éBovAeow mote 5 
i) Toupyov ws ov yvepioipul cov Tode 
doAq wpocéprov Kou adefoiuny pabeov ; 
dp ovx) uapov eore Tovyxeipnua cou, $40 
dvev re wAnOous xai pidwy rupavvida 
Onpay, & wAnOet xpnpacivy F aXioxeras ; 
KP. otc os rroinoov ; avri Trav eipnpevon 
Io? avraxovoov, Kdra Kp’ avros pabov. 
OI. Adyew ov Sewos' pavOavew 3 éyw xaxos | 545 


person, and manifest filcher of my 
throne.” Besides proofs of this vul- 
garity exhibited in the present play, 
see the poet’s Electra 795 8q. 

Ib. rovde ravdpis = dpov. Cf. 
infr. 815. 829. and numberless other 
places. 

538. yrepcotus (Eums. Dinp. yro- 
pious Libri. Herm.) and dAcfoluny 
refer respectively to pepiay and de- 
Aiav in a verse preceding. (536.) 

539. ddrq, craftily. 

Ib. pabay = el paboese. 

541. mwAndovs. A former German 
translator of the CEdipus ingeniously 
proposed to substitute sAovrov for 
w\nOous, whether from general con- 
siderations, or in reference to the 
particular wealth of the Labdacidze 
(cf. sup. p. 83.) I am not aware; but 
the substitution is unnecessary, the 
idea of. wealthy being implied, as 
Matthice observes, in the word dda». 

541,2. rvpaywida ... 6, Pindar 
Pyth. ILI. 36. gore dé Gidoy.. para 
éraroy, dots x. v.é, Pyth. XII. 53. 
GN’ doras xpdvor otros, 8 «. 1. é. 
Eurip. Hel. 1702, 3. xal xalpe?’, sea 
ms odver ebyeveordrns | yoiouns, 6 
woNhais dv yuvativ otk tn. 


543- olc6’ os woingoy; i.e. eehews 
ole6’ és, fac, scin’ quomodo? On this 
formula, the authorities for consul- 
tation are Muretus Var. Lect. III. 
12, Bentley ad Menand. p. 126. 
Keenius ad Gregor. p. 7. Pors. ad 
Hec. 225. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 511. 
4. Ellendt II. 388. Examples cited 
are Eurip. Hec. 235. Iph. Aul. 725. 
Cycl.131. Heracl. 452. Hel. 322. 
1249. Ion 1029. Aristoph. Eq. 
1158. Pac. 1061. Av. §4. 80. Her- 
mip. ap. Athen. p. 476, d. &c. 

545- Adyew od Beuwds. (Cf. Cid. 
Col. 795. 806.) From Triclinius 
to Wunder, not a commentator or 
translator, that I am aware of, has 
gone into any investigation of the 
dramatic character of Creon, or even 
seemed to feel that such an investi- 
gation was called for. References to 
Suidas, and Matthie, and Rost’s 


_ Greek Grammar, the learned writers 


supply in abundance; and so they 
ought to do: but why -not add an 
occasional reference to the great 
book of human nature, or to human 
nature a8 modified by political or 
other institutions? In regard to this 
Sophoclean character of Creon, who 


a4 


ZLOPOKAEOTE 


cou. Svc wer yap Kat Bapiv a” evpyK’ époi.- 


TOUT aUTO VY foU TpAT akovov ws ép. 
TOUT QUTO [AN [Ot dong’, & , ows OUK él KAKOS. 
ei rot vopikes xrjpa Thy avbadiay 

elvai Tt TOU vou xwpis, ovx opOas ppoveis. 
ef rot voters avOpa ovyyevn Kaas 


55° 


Spav ovy udetew ryv Sixnv, ovK ev dpoveis. 


Evpdnul co rair’ &v8ur eipnoOas ro be 


waOne orotov dns mabew SidacKké pe. 


Erees, 7) OVK EreBes, ws xpetn pe emi 


555 


Tov ceuvopavr avdpa wéppacbai Twa ; 


KP. 


can fail to observe, that through 
three successive dramas—the pre- 
sent, the Cédipus Coloneus, and the 
Antigoné—the character has been 
highly and curiously elaborated, 
and who that is conversant with 
Greek oratory and Greek comedy, 
does not see, that it’s ground- 
work is essentially Attic, and such 
as none but an audience, spend- 
ing three parts of their lives in 
courts of justice and the General 
Assembly, could have fully appre- 
ciated? That the poet, though 
pretty well generalising his picture, 
had an individual orator more par- 
ticularly in his eye, I have not a 
shadow of doubt: who that indi- 
vidual was, I shall endeavour to sub- 
stantiate elsewhere. 

Tb. xaxds (indisposed) parOdvew (fo 
hear such speeches) cov (from you). 

546. Bapiv,—“a quo grave quid 
metuendum.” Cf. Antig. 767. 1251. 
1356. Wunp. 

547- Phage abrd, viz. dvopera cal 


$49. atbadia (av6ddns, abris, Fo- 
pm). Ellendt translates wrongly 


Kai vov €F avros eis re BovAcvparri. 


superbia. The word has been largely 
explained in my “ Frogs.” (vv. 801. 
986.) Antig. 1028, abdadia ros oxa- 
drnr’ ofAconaves. 

552. bwéxey riv dienv. ScHOL. to 
pay the penalty. Plat.6 Leg. 754, e. 
dixny trexero. Dem. 646, 14. riy 3 
éxl rq sporéepp ddvy Siny trixe. 
Cf. Electr. 34. 298. Aj.113. &c. 

Ib. otv« (at this word (£dipus 
pauses, and then with the bitterest 
contempt.) 

555- 4 of a monosyllable in 
rhythm. Cf. infr. 1232. El. 107. 
133. Antig. 544. 936. Trach. 88. 
622. Aj. 540. 


Ib. dwecbes, os xpein. Cf. infr. 791. 


Dawes’ Miscell. p. 325. 

556. rév cepydparr, (Said with 
asneer, Creon having probably used 
some such term when persuading 
CEdipus to send for Tiresias.) El- 
lendt translates: verenda canens. 
The word pdyrs not unfrequently 
occurs in composition: (£d. Col. 
1097. Yevddparris. Phil. 1338. dpsrrd- 
parris. Pind. Nem. I. 92. dpdcpavrs. 

557. “Nor am I inconsistent with 
myeelf.. I am still of opinion that 


~“ 
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Ol. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP 
Ol. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP. 
Ol. 


Tiresias ought to have been sum- 
moned and consulted.” Philoct. 531. 
rér’ otx 8 atrés rois Adyos  rovrots 
davis. Thucyd. III. 38. dye per od» 
6 avrés elus ti youn. (Libri, Herm. 
Ell. és atrdéds elys. Elms. Wund. 
' Dind. % airds eius.) 

560. ddpayros, properly, unseen. 
Cf. infr. 832. Eurip. Or. 1573. Ib. 
— Cavacipe xespeopars, by deadly violence, 

i.e. by a violent death. 
 -§63. paxpol wradmol sr’, gl. dri wodd 
Sijxovres xal mddas dpfduevos. Supply, 
el perpnOeiey. and cf. Cid. Col. 647. 

562. fy ev ri réxrp. Aj. 271.h» dy 
7] vory. Philoct. 847. rdvrev dy vdop 
= sdvrev vooowrey. Cf. Viger de 
Idiot. p. 607. ed. Herm. 

563. €& iwou repdpevos. Cf. Antig. 
640 sq. Eurip. Iph. A. 804. 

565. dpov doraros .. wédas, in my 
presence. Cf. infr. 1047. 

566. dpevvay Eyer = epevvav. So 
El. 616. aloxivny dye = aloxvver Oat. 


gocov tw’ 76n O70 6 Adios ypovoy 
8éSpaxe rroiov épyov ; ov yap évv0d. 
adavros éppe Gavaciup xetpopart ; 
waxpol madmoi Tr dy paren xpover. . 
Tor ody O pavris otros Hy év o TEXVD 5 ; 
copes Y Opoiws Kak toov Topaevos. 
éuunoar’ odv éuod Te Te Tor’ év Xpovy ; 
oUKouY E400 y' EaTa@Tos ovdapod méAas. 


560 


. 565 


GAN’ oun Epevvay Tov Oavovros éoxeTE 3 
mapéoxouev, was 8 ovyi; KovK nKovTapey. 

mas odv TOO obros & copes oux nda Tade; 
oux old éf ols yap un hpovd avyay Gia. 
tooov b€ y’ ola Oa kat A€yos av ed hpovav. 

qotov TOO; €i yap Oldd y', OUK apynoopa. 
oBouver’, ci un coi EvvnrGe, Tas éuas 


57° 


Aj. 879. dypas txew = dypevew. Phil. 
322. fyxAnpa eye ri = dynadeis. 


El. 897. 6avpa Zyev = Oavpdfew. &c. 
See Ext. I. 732. 
566, 7. doxere followed by wap- 


éoxere, will perhaps remind the 
reader of a rule observed in comic 
Greek. 

Ib. was 3 odxi; Esch. ap. Athen. 
IX. 375, €. Aeuxds, ri F odxl; eal xa- 
dds npevpévos | 6 xotpos. Dind. Ib. 
novK nxovoaper—neque quicquam com- 
perimus. Wunp. 

568. 6 codis (sneeringly). 

570. rd dv dé y of¢6a, En. from 
his own MS. and L Lb. See his 
reasoning on the matter. Brunck 
had previously adopted the same 
reading. rocovde y’. Dinp. 

570-2. Aeyors d»—d6otvex’. Much 
discussion has existed among the 
commentators on Sophocles, whe- 
ther this word is to be written as 
one or two (89 otrexa) words, what 
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oux ay wor ele Aaiov SiahOopas. 


KP. 


is its origin, and when it enters into 
an indicative, when into an optative 
mood. On all these points the 
reader may consult Ellendt, who 
coincides with the general opinion, 
that the word is a contraction of 
Grov évexa. The mode of illustra- 
tion more particularly pursued in 
this edition leads me to remark, 
that no notice has been taken of 
the Pindaric eivexey, which in Isthm. 
VIII. 69. (civeney wexpepévov jy) 
bears exactly the same conjunctive 


. @& py coi curbe. Scuon. el 
pa OadpSaxy ee xoweviw row Boviev- 


paros. 

Ib. rae duds (emphatic) (the work 
of uy hands, caused by me). Aaiov 
SeaGopar (the murder of Laius). 

574-5. gow (wapa) pabeiv. 

‘5§75- tab€ i. e. cava ra aira. In 
the same way as you endeavoured 
by a set of interrogations to prove 
that Tiresias had been suborned by 
me, so I by interrogation will prove 
that Tiresias could not have been 
suborned by me. Wouwp. 

576. dxpavOave, put your questions 
(ooking with the utmost contempt) 






a ! a mw ot =P ts ee -_— /~ @& - - 
UG perverse quer = 8s 8 8 er 8p eee Ge ee ee = -_-_ 2» ©» wee 


ei pev A€yer TaD, avTos oich- 
pabely Sixaid Trav’ airep KajLOv OV viv. 
éexuavOay’* ov yap dn hovers achavopua. 
ri Snr; adeAdny Thy eunv ynuas exes ; 
Gpynois ovK everTiv OY avioTopels. 
dpxes 5 éxeivy ravra, ys ivov vépov ; 
ay 9 O€Aovea, ravr’ €nov Kopiterat. 

ouK obv igovpa od@y éyw Svoty Tpiros ; 
évrav0a, yap 87 Kai xaxos paiver piros. 
ok, et Soins y' ws éyo vavt@ Aoyov. 


eyo dé cou 
575 


580 


to superfluity, if you will. 

577. yqpas €xas. For authorities 
on this Attic formula, and numerous 
examples from Sophocles, to whom 
it is more familiar than Euripides, 
see Ellendt. The participle is not to 
be considered wholly redundant, but 
rather as implying something darable 
and permanent. Cf. Pind. Nem. I. 45. 

578. El. 527. toda révd’ dpynois 
ovn éveori po. Err. 

579- ys ivov reper, parem regni 
portionem obtinens. Err. Are we 
then to understand that Jocasta and 
(Edipus were the joint sovereigns of 
Thebes? This seems deducible from 
the language of the Chorus infr. 873. 
where by the word TUpayvor, Jocasta 
is clearly meant ; but how is it con- 
sistent with the language of Cedi 
himself (sup. 237.)? on 

580. nopifer Gas (middle voice) to 


receive. ScHou. dvrl rov zyes. Ari- 


stoph. Av. 549. to recover. 
Ib. dy = driva dy. 
-581. rpiros. Cf. Ged. Col. 8. 
_ 583. dvraiéa; from that very cir- 
cumstance. 
583. odx, i.e. ode dv Gawoluny. Cf. 
sup. 361. infr. 1018. 1335. &e. 
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oxeyat € rovro mparov, ei rw’ ay Boxes 
apxev éheoOa Evy hoBow paAdov h 585 
arpeotov eddovr’, ei Ta y' avd ee Kparn. 


» AN 4 ww 2 s A e 4 Lf 
€y@ pev ody or auros ipetpwy ehuv 


rupavvos élvat paAAov h TUpayva. Spay, 

ovr’ addos doris cwoppovely erioraras. 

viv pev yap éx cov Tavt’ avev doBov pépo’ 59° 
ei © avros Apxov, ToAAG Kay axwv pov. 

wes Ont’ eyot Tupavvis nOtov Exe 

9 ” 95 / Q i ¥ 

apxns adurrov Kat duvacreias eu ; 


OUT@ TOTOUTOY NraTnuevos KUpO 
aor’ arAa xpncew 7 Ta cov KEpoet Kada. 595 
viv mace xalpw, viv pe was aomacerat, 


viv oi odev ypnCovres éxxadodoi pe. - 


“ Q ” 9 ~ ©@& 9 3 ~ ¥ 
TO yap TuxEl avrois amravt Evrard En. 


Ib, &8dvar Adyow (ord nai da- 
yreorixyy xpiow. Scuou.). Herodot. 
II. 162. obd¢va Adyor atr@ Sdvra. At 
the word ¢y® in this verse supply 
dpaur@. 

534-5. ay AdoOa, would prefer. 

586. drpecroy eiddvr' (in a state of 
the utmost security.) sc. dpyew. 

587. Brunck compares Hippo- 
lytus’ reasoning with his father in 
the drama of that name. 10 3 8q. 

Ib. iveipwy ébvy. Wunder com- 
pares Phil. 1052. wxav ye pévros way- 
Tayo ypntow épuy. 

588. rvpavva Spay, to enjoy royal 
power. gl. Bacwsna roreiv kai pr) aos 
Aeds eivar, dowep avros Ex viv. Tépay- 
voy for rupaymxdr occurs Antig. 1169. 
rUpayvoy oxjya. ASech. Prom. 786. 
wpos Tov TUpayva oKAETpa OvANOnTeTAs. 
Eurip. Tro. 474. % pe» ripavvos, xels 
rupayy’ BA a 

594. "rarnpévos, misled, foolish. 

595. ra ovy x. «. things at once 


profitable and honorable. 

596. viv wae: xaipe, nunc omnibu 
oblector. Br. i. e. I love every body, 
and am beloved by them in return, 
Wounp. Ebner justifies Solger’s 
translation “Jetzé griisst mich Jeder,” 
and observes that viv wacu yaipe is 
the same a8 yiy pe was acwafera. 
But why is the poet to say the same 
thing twice? 

597. éxxahodot ScHOL, wpoxadov- 
ow. Eur. evocant me, ec. ex wdibus, 
rogantque, ut ipeorum tibi petitiones 
proponam. Ex. evocant (in suos usus), 
L. Dindorf, considering the word as 
unsuited to the dignity of tragedy, 
proposes alxdAAoves. But is the lat- 
ter word (cf. Arist. Eq. 48. 211. 
Thes, 869.) more consistent with 

ic diction than the word in the 
text? Cf. Diss. ad Pyth. IX. 49. 

598. Construction: rd yap ruyxely 
dwayra (the obtaining of all that they 
desiré) dorivy atrois dvravéa (Scuor. 


) 
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LOSOKAEOTZ 


was Ont éyw xe’ dv AaBouw adeis rade ; 


ouK ay yévotTo vous Kaxos KaAas ppovar. 
wo 9 A a a , oe 
ur epacrns THade THS yvapns Epur, 


GAN’ o 


our ay per’ dAdou Spavros ay trAainv tore. 
nai ravd’ €deyxov TovTo pev TlvOa5 tov 
aevou Ta xpnoberr’, ck cadas 7yyElAd cot’ 


dv éyoi.) Sophocles is hardly less 
peculiar in his use of adverbs (cf. sup. 
125. 486. C&d. Col. 585.) than pos- 
sessive pronouns. For construction 
of rvyyaver with accus. cf. Wund. 
ad Philoct. 503. avrovs dway dvreif’, 
Ebn. cum MS. 

599- AdBorp’ (select, choose) xeiva, 
rade adels, having abandoned. CEd. 
Col. 787. ode Zors coe Tair, dddd cos 
rad gor. Cf. ibid. 585. 

600. A mind capable of discri- 
minating and Judging so rightly can- 
not be a bad mind 

601. dpacris, amator, i i, e. sectator. 
Eu. 

Ib. “‘yrepn valet d:abeors, dispositio 
animi, ut interpretatur etiam Hesych. 
munquam amavi hanc mentis dispo- 
sitionem, i.e. eam qua titulis et fastu 
capitur.” Musor. 

603. rAainy word. Supply apap 
from the preceding 8pévros. 

603. réevd” Zreyxoy, i. ec. bs révd" 
fAeyxés €or. Eurip. Hel. 35. «ai 80- 
wes pe exew, xevny Sdanow, obx txwv. 
Electr. 231. ed8apovoins, pscbdr 73i- 
orev A\cyev. V. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 426. 
1. Err. Sore d¢yyerGas rovre, Ex. 

. 604. xpnoOerra. CEd.Col. 356. pav- 
Tet dyovva wavra—é& rovd’ édypnoby 
Ceparos. 
Ib. rotro per (partly) i is generally 
followed by rovro 8¢ (cf. Antiph. 
130, 30. 139, 5. and Greek orators 
generally) ; but this t is 
Herodot. III. 108. 
revre piv—rod d¢. VI. 125. rotvro pév 
opera 3¢. &eo. 


~\ 
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605. rovr dAdo. Antig. 61-3. rotro 
per—reara de. Phil. 1345-6. rovro 
pév—eira. Antig. 165-7. rovro pev— 
rovr’ at&is. Sometimes the second 
member is omitted. Cf. Plat. Alcib. 
122, d. Soph. Ged. Col. 441. Aj. 672. 

Ib. 11é6e, ots. In strict speaking, 
Pytho meant the upper part of the 
town of Delphi, the middle part 
being termed Napé (Bioca rpnxeia 
Hyin. Hom. cf. Pind. Pyth. VI. 9. 
cum Schol. Pausan. X. 6, 1. Hesych. 
8. voc. Togiov Bovrdés. Schol. I]. II. 
§19). and the lower part Pylea, on 
which suburb, see Plutarch de Pyth. 
orac. 29. In the Pytho were com- 
prised the temple of the god, the 
great altar, the brazen wolf, the 
éudadés, presents and donations, the 
tomb of Neoptolemus, the Cronian 
stone, the theatre, &c. &c. Some 
derive the word from mvééc6a, to 
inquire of an oracle, a derivation in- 
consistent with metrical propriety ; 
some from the dragon Pytho, who 
haunted there; others from wvde, 
corruption, because the dragon, when 
slain by Apollo, rotted and corrupted 
there. Pytho first appears as the 
name of a town in the writings of 
Pindar and Herodotus. See further 
on the subject Hom. h. Apollo 183. 
372. §17. Od. VIII. 80. XI. 580. 
Hes. Theog. 499. Scut. Herc. 480. 
fragm. 29. Pind. Ol. VIT. 16. XIII. 
50. Pyth. IV. 117. X.6. XI. 73. 
Isthm. VII. 72. fr. Incert. 86, 9. 
See also Passow in voc. Wachsm. IV. 


So Sophocles infr. ° 263. Thudichum I. 329, 30. Sick- 


~ 
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Tour’ GAA’, eay Me TH TEepaaKxor@ AcBys 


93. 
605 


Kow)n Tt Bovrevoarra, wn pe arAf Kravps 
Vide, Sardj Se, rH 7. éup xat of, AaBov. 
yvoun 8 adnrA@ py pe xopls alria. . 

ov yap Oixaoy ovre ToUs Kaxous parny 


Xpnorovs vopilew ovre TOUs xpnaToUs Kaxous. 


610 


gidrov yap éxOAov éxBadrel ioov A€éyw 

Kai Tov wap avT@ Biorov, bv wAEioToy diAEi.. 

GAN’ év xpovp yrooe Tad argadas’ ere 
'"*  xpovos Sixatov dydpa Seixyucw povos* 


naxov O€ Kay év nuépa ‘yvoins pd. 
Karas edekev evAaBoupeve mreceiv, 


XO. 


635 


avak. ppoveiv yap ot raxeis ov aodadeis. 


ler’s Cadmus, p.17. Parkh. Heb. 
Lex. p. 602. and Dissen’s Pind. I. 
284. II. ad fin. 628. 

606-7. dig Wide, your own 
single suffrage. 

607. AaBdy, like various other 
participles in Sophocles, is nearly 
redundant. 

608. youn ddnrg, on account of 
an opinion without foundation. Cf. 


. 657. 

Ib. xepis, i. e. depending on this 
argument, and no other. Err. 

Gog. parny, gl. dveferdoras, with- 
out inquiry ; perhaps better, impru- 
dently. 

613. rév wap’ atr¢ Bloroy, i.e. roy 
atrov Blorop, his own life. Suppl. éx- 
Badr. 

Ib. icop cal, the same as. 

"Tb. 8» wrcioroy (dvijp) preci. 

614. The same or similar senti- 
ments occur in other Greek writers. 


pn wor’ ivawkese, wpy dy eldgs dvdpa 
Fos prOpsy nal rpéwev Soris 


woddol roe KiSdndov dwixdowoy }bos 
éxovres, 


xpunrovo’, dvbéyevos Oupdy dbnyd- 
yp’ 


pro 
rovrey 3° cxpaives wdvrev xpdévos fboe 
éxdgrov. Theogn. 957. 


xpévos Sixasoy Evy3pa pnvies word. 
Philemon. ap. Stob. 
615. nay = kal dy. 


616. The monarchical Chorus, 
observing the vehemence and pre- 
cipitation of C£dipus, remark with 
much delicacy and tact, that the 
words of Creon well considered, and 
by a man careful not to stumble 
from over haste, are much to the 
purpose. The Scholiast, with an 
eye to a following verse, writes, 
evdAaBoupevp weceiy nal éwiBovdevdy- 
oecrGas wap airg. For the word 
wixray Elmeley compares El. 398. 
429. 

Ib. etdaBoupivy, Cf. Cid. Col. 
116. Eurip. Suppl. 335. 

6:7. Eurip. Phoen. 462. éwiexer’ 
oe oe Sixny Exe" | Bpadeis 

32 pidos wicievoy dyvrovew odds. 
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ray Taxus Tis ovm:BovAevov Adbpa 


Xeopy, Taxvy Set xape BovrAevew wary. 


ei 8 novyaoy mpoopevar, Ta ToUE pEv 


630 


wenpaypev éoTat, rapa 5 nuaprneva. 
KP. ri dyra xpntes; 7 me yas eLw Badreiv; 


KP. 
OI. 


KP. ov yap dpovoivra o° ed BAcro. 


KP. adv é€ iaou Set xapov. 
KP. e d¢ Evvins pnder ; 


Publ. Syr. Sent. 5. Ad poenitendum 
properat, cito qui judicat. 

618-19. raxis—yupy (is quick in 
his advances, or movements.) = ra- 
xéeos—yepy. Cf. ed. Col. 306. Bpadis 
evde. Antig. 1315. ir’ dxeis. &c. &e, 
On Adépa and Adépg, cf. Ell. and Pass. 

620. ra rovde. Creontis sc. 

621. vaya & jpaprnpéva, MY pro- 
ceedings or counsels will be to no 


622. § pe. Bruonck has incau- 
tiously written 4 pe. Ebner has 
thus explained the rule of accentua- 
tion: ‘‘ Docent in interrogationibus 
directis tam solum § admittendum 
esse, ubi in interrogatione prece- 
dente insit sensus generalis, in se- 
quente specialis ideoque certior et 
magis definitus. Matth.§. 619. Ad 
Vv. 532. sensus verborum # rocdyd’ 
éxes x... non minus generalis est, 
quam qui in interrogatione antece- 
dente inest; ex quo patet, 4 illic 
locum habere non posse, sed scriben- 
dum esse §¥. Hic contra 4 scriben- 
dum erit, et in Philoct. 579- 4 $éBos 
ree clpyé vy 

624. ras wpodeléps seems equi- 
valent to our “of course you will 
frst shes" —that it is eaid in a tewnt- 


yxiote, Ovnoxew, ov puyey oe BovAopat. 
Grav mpodeieys olov eore To POovev. 
as ovy umeitov ovde murrevowv Aé€yers ; 


625 
OI. 70 your éuov. 
OI. add’ édus Kxaxos. 


OI. apxréoy y' Spas. 


ing, offensive manner, is evident from 
CEdipus’s mode of reply. Dobree 
proposes & ‘ray, wpodeifes. 

Ib. oldy dors rd pOoveiv. gl. olds 
dorw 6 duds wpos oe POdvos, que mea 
sit in te invidia. Br. quid in me sit 
hoc odio dignum tuo. Eas. quid sit, 
quo indignere. Herm. qualis sit tua 
iavidia. Wunp. i.e. quid sit, ob quod 
vitam mihi invideas. On the word 
@6dvos in a political sense, we shall 
have to enter somewhat largely in a 
future play. Cf. infr. 1526. 

626. rd your dudr (my own benefit) 
(«8 gpovoivra pe Brewas). The el- 
lipse is again to be supplied at Creon’s 
answer in the following verse. 

628. ef 82 fuvine pnddy (dy two- 
posite the Scholiast adds.) On the 
word fvvins, see Schneider de dial. 


ib. That the verbal adject. dpxréop . 


is here used in a passive sense, the 
answer of Creon intimates. The two 
passages may be paraphrastically 
rendered, ‘“‘ Whether my suspicions 
are founded on a correct knowledge 
or otherwise, is no matter: your 
duty is submission.” ‘ Submission ! 
and to an unworthy ruler? Never !” 
See a learned note on the subject by 
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_KP. ovrot xaxas y' apxovros. 
KP. xapol moAcws pérerri, ovxt cot pore. 


XO. savcacl, avaxres’ xatpiay 3 vpiy opo | 
Tavd éx Sopov oreixovoay "loxaorny, weF Hs | 
TO viv mapearos veixos ed Oéabas xpecv. 
IOKASTH. 
ri Thy GBovAoY, @ Tadralbropo, cracw 


yAodoons € 


éexnpard ovd eraur iver be yns 


95 
OI. 6 TOMS, wos ¢ 

630 

635 


ovr vorovons dia KWOUVTES KAKA; 


9 6 # a o a 4 
_oux el av 7’ olxous, av Te, Kpéov, xara oréyas, 
ry A Q A » » go 
Kal pn TO pndev adyos eis pey owe;re ; 
KP. dpatpe, Sewa pe’ Oidhrous 6 ads roars 


Hermann, and also by Ellendt, who 
compares Dinarch. c. Dem. 103, 45. 
ov xarasAnxreoy dori, where Reiske 
observes, ‘“‘ non sensu activo, sed 


passivo; non, pro ob wpoonxe tpi» pev 


G@\dous xaranAnrrey, sed tx’ dA\wp 
xaranAnrrecOas.” 

629. o& wort, worss. “ Thebes! 
Thebes!” Das. This is poetically 
rendered; but looking to Creon’s 
response, perhaps the speaker’s mind 
is best interpreted by some such ex- 
pression as “ Be the whole state 
auditors to this!” (turning to the 
Chorus, who here represent the state.) 
For numerous examples of this re- 
duplication of words, see Ellendt II. 
984. | 

632. “Ioxacrn»y. In the Odyssey 
(XI. 270), this royal personage is 
termed Epicasté. Myrépa tr’ Ol8:rd8a0 
Woy, xadyy ’Exudorny. It is unneces- 
sary to remind biblical students, how 
often this custom of antiquity, viz. 
that of giving more than one name to 
eminent persons, renders it difficult 
to harmonize scriptural with profane 
historical names. 


633. « Oécbas, to compose, to 
settle. Creusa fr. 321. (Dind.) rair’ 
doriy ddysor’, hv wapdy Oiobas xarés | 
airés rig atrg ri AAdBn»y wpocby pé- 


635. éralpes, to raise up, as the 
voice. Dem. 449, 13. Adyous dwal- 
peoOa, 302, 13. dwypacbe. Exxs. 
Dinp. Esn. émppare. Hera. ‘ quod 
et ipsum bonum, cum recte dicatur 
wodepnor et ordorw aipay, de confiandis. 
bello et discordia.” Ex. 

636. ia xwwovwres xaxd. ScHOL. 
Pidroveovrres. t 

637. xara oreyas. Cf. Ged. Col. 
339. Eurip. Pheen. 200, Orest. 1479. : 
&e. &e. 

638. py. On this particle placed 
after ob in a preceding sentence, 
consult Ellendt, II. gs. 

Tb. rd pndey dAryos, a sorrow of no 
moment. 

Ib. ale péya, viz. that which the 
state is suffering under. 

639. 5 ods wéors (said perhaps 
contemptuously, as if Jocasta had 
dis herself by ms an 
unknown adventurer). ._ 


96 


Spaca Sixaoi, Svoty croxpivas Kaxolv, 
9 yas era@oa marpibos, 7 Kreives AaBov. 
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640 © 


OI. fvudnut Spavra yep vw, d yivat, xaxds 
clAnda roupoy copa ouv TéXvy KaK?. 
KP. ux) viv ovaipnv, GAN apaios, el o€ Tt 


béSpax’, oAoiuny, dv erauria pe Spay. 


645 


IO. 0 xpos bedv riarevoov, Oidimov, rade, 
padurra pev.tovd dpxoy aldeabeis Gear, 
Grevra. kaye, rovode O ot wapel cos. 
XO. abot GeAnoas ppovncas 7’, ava, Aitoopas. orp.c .649 


640. dvoty, in metre a monosyl- 
lable. Dindorf gives the following 
instances of a similar synizesis in 
Latin authors. 

Plautus Rud. 1, 2, 41. 
Duas sécum adduxit, quique ador- 
narét sibi. 
2, 2,14. 
Qui diiceret muliérculas duas sé- 
cum sat veniistas. 
Trinumm. 4, 3, 46. 
Si mage exigere cipias, duarum 
rérum exoritur dptio. 
Terent. Heaut. 2, 3, 85. 
Haram duarum cénditionum nine 
utram malis vide. 
Cf. Schneider de dial. p. 13. 


Ib. dwroxpives, to select, decide be- 


tween ; (here: one out of two evils. 


Scoot. i rév d00 wonoas.) For 


construction, cf. Ed. Col. 640. 

Ib. dwoxpivas. On this metrical 
rarity, see Erf. and Herm. and Porson 
ad Eurip. Orest. 64. To the exam- 


ples given by Erf. add with Elmaley 
Soph. Phil. 30. El. 1193. Atech. 
Prom. 25. 


643. robpdv oadya, i.e. pe. nagar 
comperes Eurip. Alcest. 647. ot« 
fe dp’ épbcs roide caéparor warip. 
i. ec. dude wargp. Add Pind. Pyth. 


* Solger observes : 


VIII. 116. vérpacs 3 tumeres ipdber | 
cepareros (sc. personis Gurlitt.) xaxd 
gpoveer. Dissen refers to Barnes’s 
notes ad Enurip. Alcest. 636. 

644. pt) viv dvaiuny. (ScHOL. rod 
Biov. An addition, the necessity of 
which Passow denies.) On »} with 
an optative' mood, consult Ell. II. - 
96. 

Ib. dpaios. 
pevos. 

647. Sprov—Oedy, an oath sanc- 
tioned by invocation of the gods. 
‘“* Man beleidigte 
die Gétter, wenn man ihr Zeugniss, 
welches der Schwérende anruft, nicht 
gelten liess.” “The gods were of- 
fended, when validity was not allowed 
to their testimony, which the per- 
son making oath appealed to.” Cf. 
infr. 651. et Eurip. Hippol. 1058. 
And see a most learned ‘disquisition 
on the word by Buttmann. Lexil. . 
P- 433 94 

649. bedjous, readily ‘and from 
good will. 

Ib. ¢dpovncas, wisely, and from 
having given the matter full con- 
sideration. Metre: tetram. cret. with 


Suidas: dp§ twoxel- 
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OI. ri cos béAas Sir’ cixaBo ; 
XO. rov ovre wpiy vivo viv tT’ év Opp péyay xaraiderat. 


OI. olc8 obv & xpytes; 


XO. rov évayn pirov pipror’ év airig 


avy adavet Aoyp arysov Badew. 
OL. od vuv ériora, rail Grav Cyrjjs, por 
Cyrav orOpov 4 huyny ex rnose yijs. 


XO. ov rov mavrov Beav Geov mpopov 


650. Obéras elxdbo. El. 80. deras 
pelvoper, Ct. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 516. 

652. wymov. (¥)—€w0s). That this 
is not a word of light import, the 
solemnity of the occasion on which 
it here occurs, and the use of it by 
the Delphic oracle to such a man as 
Croesus (Herodot. I. 85. Aude yévos, 
ToAA dy BaciArev, peya vitrie Kpoice) ,suf- 
ficiently shew. We are not therefore, 


as Goettling observes (Hes. p. 158), - 


to consider the word as invidiously 
applied by Hesiod to his brother, 
that brother, whom though deeply 
injured by him, he had relieved 
more than once (Op. 396. Goett. 
Ed.) before he strongly impressed 
on him the necessity of working out 
his own independence. 

Ib. dv Spx ptyary, i. €. peyay dpxe, 
dy @ dori. Wonp. metre: tetram. 
cret. with anac. and iamb. dip. (For 
Pindaric adjurations in his own 
person, see Ol. II. 166. VI. 35. 
&e. &e.) See also Diss.Comm. p. 88. 
' 65 5: ri is; what you mean. Aj. 
794. dove p wdiver, ri gus. Erfurdt 
compares the German, was du 
meinst. 

656. dvayhs (dv dye: dv). Passow 2). 
‘a person who has bound himeelf by 
an oath to the gods, and in case of 
breaking that oath, has rendered 
himeelf liable to the divine curee. 

656-7. ¢» alrig Badeiv, culpa s. 
criminis arguere. Musgrave com- 





XO. ola. Ol. dpage 87 ri his. 
656 
oTp. GB’. 660 


pares Trach. 940. paraiws alrig Addos 
xaxj. Plato p. 1287, f. pyderere Ba- 
Ae dy airlg roy Sexvivra. Philo Jud. 
I. 545. 08 wacay xixoow dv alrig ride 
pa. Add Pind. Pyth. XII. 53. 

657. ov ddaves Ady». gl. civ ave- 
Eerdory twodnpe, having used an un- 
certain proof. Hermann compares 
Antiphon de cede Herodis: ¢ya pe» 
yap cos havepdy riy wpdvocay eis dud 
Gwovetxvups, ov 8 ye dy dipave: Ady~ 
(nreis awodkéoas. Cf. sup. 124. Ged. 
Col. 814. and cf, Pind. Isthm. III. 
t. V.15. 45. Nem. II. 39. VII. 20. 
IX. 116. Pyth. IV. 475. Metre: 
dimeter dochm. 

659. Because the punishment, 
which he neglects to inflict on Creon, 
he knows that Creon will inflict on 
him. Cf. sup. 622. 

660. ob rév for od pa roy (cf. infr. 
1088. Electr. 1063. 1238.) «7. é 
This solemn adjuration made by the — 
whole Choral body with uplifted 
hands, and while a vernal sun it may 
be was shining brightly over their 
heads, must have produced no small 
effect in the theatre, though the 
oath itself, as we shall presently see, 
was in all probability no very legiti- 
mate one to Attic ears. 

Ib. réyv wavrew Gedy Gedy wpdpor. 
Having adverted to the poetry of 
this striking adjuration, in the pre- 
ceding note, let us address ourselves 
to the words themselves, and to some 
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observations of learned men in con- 
nexion with them. If Buttmann in 
his treatise “‘ Uber die philosophische 
Deutung der Griech. Gotth.” denied 
(as he appears from Creuz. Symb. 
II. 166. to have done) that the 
Greeks ever held any great festival 
to the god Helios, or swore by his 
name, (their adjuration, according to 
Buttmann, being always made in the 
name of Apollo,) it is clear that on 
the latter point this great scholar 
had either forgotten or overlooked 
the important passage before us. 
But is he the only scholar, whose 
reazonings might have been benefit- 
ted by referring to the same passage? 
Among the remains of Pindaric 
Hyporchemata, there is a noble frag- 
ment relating to an eclipse of the 
sun, which according to Ideler took 
place B.C. 465, and which had evi- 
dently produced the utmost con- 
sternation at the time. The frag- 
ment appears to be part of an 
Hymn addressed to the god Helios, 
and its close connexion with the 
town of Thebes seems ® unques- 
tionable. Dissen, however, from 
a similar persuasion with Buttmann, 
that no particular worship was paid 
to this god in Thebes, was induced 
to believe, that the Hymn had been 
sung, not at a Theban festival, but 
at the Thargelia of Athens. Inde- 
pendently of the present striking 
passage, the reader has perhaps 
seen reason to conclude from many 
preceding notes (21. 80. 162. 190. 
207.), that of all worships practised 
in Thebes, solar, lunar, planetary &c. 
the former was in all its branches par- 


® See more y v.97. where the poet 


to 
rr 


common ruin. 
padiprhciprciaipapiel hone Cres Caged are dedicated to natives of Thebes 


nat lee than eleven to uatives of 


Ce Cae 


ticularly predominant there; and there 

seems reason to believe, that not only 
did the god Helios share in that wor- 
ship, but his mother also ; a divinity 
who in connexion with Theban 
myths requires more attention than 
has yet been paid to her. In the 
Theogony of Hesiod (and to that 
Theogony we shall presently return 
for the investigation of the sun-god 
Helios himself) this Titanic being 
appears under the name of Theia 
(v. 371.) and is the mother of Helios 
by Hyperion: and though I can 
shew no positive testimony of her 
being worshipped in Thebes, so much 
collateral evidence can be furnished 
to that effect, as will nearly answer 
the same purpose. From Pindar’s 
fifth Isthmian Ode, it is evident 
that the goddess was worshiped in 
fEgina, that very Ode having been 
sung at a festival dedicated to her, 
and most probably sung in her 
temple there. Now he can know little 
of Beotian myths, who does not 
know, that according to those fables, 
gina and Thebes derived their 
descent from two sisters, daughters 
of Asopus (cf. Ol. VI. 145. Nem. 
III. 6. Diss. Comment. p. 376.) ; 
and he must be still more ignorant 
of the Pindaric writings, who is not 
aware, that in consequence of this 
consanguinity, the poet sings with 
at least as much fervour, and far 
more ° frequently, the praises of the 
former island, than he does those of . 
his native town. Is it likely under 
such circumstances of consanguinity, 
that the worship of Theia should 
have belonged exclusively to the 


poet prays that the — may turn ou 


ay 
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one sister, and not have had some 
favour with the other? Again; this 
goddess was confessedly worshipped 
in Lemnos and Samothrace (Cf. 
Dissen’s Comment. in Pind. p. 562.); 
and how close the connexion was 
between these two islands and 
Thebes, we have seen in a former 
note (1g0.). Is this no additional 
argument for supposing a worship 
of the sun-god’s mother in the 
latter place? But the case does 
not altogether end even here. 
Whoever has attentively considered 
the Hesiodean goddess Hecaté, 
(a goddess not to be confounded 
with the Attic Hecaté,) and observes 
how closely this goddess in some of 
her most remarkable attributes har- 
monizes with the Pindaric Theia 


(cf. Theog. 420. 435. and Isth. V.. 


2. 15.), when he further learns that 
the etymologic meanings of the 
words Theia and Hecaté are pretty 
nearly the Psame, and sees the 
former noticed in Pindar as being 
wokvovupos, or ‘bearing many 
names,” he will probably feel justi- 
fied in coming to the following con- 
clusions ;—-that in Theban estima- 
tion, Helios was not merely a god, 
but “a prince among gods’’—that 
where the god himself was so de- 
voutly worshiped, the god’s mother 
would not be altogether excluded 
from adoration—that in using 
the oath therefore under consi- 
deration, Sophocles writes as a 
Theban poet would have done, and 
consequently in the true spirit of an 
antiquarian—and, finally, that the 
Hyporchematic fragment antece- 
dently referred to was part of a 
hymn sung, not at Athens, but at a 
festival, ordinary or extraordinary, 
of the god Helios in the Bootian 
capital. 

Ib. .wpépov, a prince. (Cf. CEd. 


99. 


Col. 884. Esch. Ag. 193. 398. 
Eum. 377. Eurip. Phen. 1259. 
Iph. A. 699. Troad. 313.) As the 
word “Hiss when traced to Phe- 
nician words implies ‘‘ the Power of 
Greatness and Priority” (Cadmus 
p- 65.), this substantive may be con- 
sidered as confirmatory of an obser- 
vation made in a preceding note 
(v. 190), viz. that when Hesiod, and 
Sophocles after him, give us Phe- 
nician notions of primeval deities in 
Hellenic forms, they generally add 
to such a deity’s name an adjective 
or substantive indicative of that 
meaning in Hellenic language. For 
opinions of Pindar and Empedocles 
on princes, whether of the intel- 
lectual or the political world—how 
they were fabricated, how advanced 
from men to heroes, and from heroes 
it may be to gods, see the Threni 
of the former, (fr. 4.) and Sturz’s 
fragments of the latter. Part of 
one of these is here subjoined, as 
containing the word before us. 


els 8¢ rédos padvress re Kal dpyvordros 
ai lyrpol 

kai mpdpos avOphmacw émiyOovioves 
weXovrat, 

évbev dvaBdacrovcs Geoi ripjos pd- 
psoros, Sturz. Edit. p. 532. 


661.”AXtor, When we find two 
such scholarsas Buttmann and Dissen 
somewhat at fault in regard to this 
deity, as far as concerns the classical 
department of antiquity, it cannot 
be thought irrelevant to pay some 
little attention to him; and perbaps 
it would have been wiser to restrict 
that view entirely to classical litera- 
ture, without going into deeper 
matter ; but the reader's forbearance 
is requested for one further instance 
of a mode of illustration, which has 
perhaps been too reued 
in the present drama. In Hesiod’s 


P Cf. Sickler’s Cadmus, pp. 32. 64. 
H 2 


e 
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oroiwav, Gpovnow ei ravd exo. 


Theogony, we find clear traces of 
three principles of light, to which 
perhaps Hephzstus might be added 
as a fourth: Hyperion, the Titanic 
or primeval light (v. 134), Helios, 
his son, or embodied light, and 
Apollo, to whom after the defeat of 
the Titanic powers by Zeus, was as- 
signed as his y¢pas and rig, the 
guidance and administration of the 
solar light. As we have more than 
once already shewn, and could more 
largely shew, did space and time 
admit, that Hesiodean notions on 
theology and cosmogony are pretty 
nearly one and the same with Phe- 
nician, it becomes a fair subject of 
investigation, how far these accounts 
tally with or differ from Mosaic 
declarations on the same subject. 
In a former note, when referring to 
these deeply interesting matters, 
we found a stagnant principle 
of light called into an active one 
by the mere word of the Creator. 
This done, the sacred historian pro- 
ceeds to describe the creation—not 
of a firmament, as our Version most 
inaptly terms it from the Vulgate,— 
but that 9 expanse, or as it appears 
to us, that vaulted arch, on whose 
glorious appearance the eye is never 
tired of gazing. In this expanse 
the Almighty places—not two 
lights, as our Version again renders 
—but two "luminaries or light-re- 


_and light "was !” 


flectors, i.e. two instruments or 


means by which light is transmitted 
to men, but certainly not that sub- 
tile, elastic matter, to which our 
poverty in philosophic terms gives 
the name of light itself. On the 
resemblance between two of the 
Hesiodean and Moaaic principles of 
light — viz. Hyperion, the active, 
8 all-pervading, and Helios the em- 
bodied light—we feel no inclination 
to dilate: how then shall we pre- 
sume even to mingle the Ascrean’s 
third principle with the Triune Deity 
of the sacred historian? On their 
own three principles—or with He- 
phestus, i.e. the fiery breath, as a 
fourth—Pheenician philosophers no 
doubt talked and argued, as philo- 
sophers are apt at all times to talk 
and argue, 


If so our first, our second 80; 

From which as sequence it must flow, 

That if we have a first and second, 

A third and fourth may well be 
t reckon’d : 


How must such jargonists have 
been struck dumb, when with equal 
brevity and sublimity, and in a pecu- 
liarity of construction which Phee- 
nician philosophers would under- 
stand, though English readers do 
not, the sacred volume proclaimed, 
“And Gop said, let there be light, 
It is unfair per- 


“37). Cf Gesenius and Parkh. in voc. The latter compares with this expanse 


Plato’s rdeis in his Timseus. 


T prwo See Parkh. H. Lex. p. 38. and Professor Jameson's Preface to Engl. Transla- 
Theory of the Earth. How far some parts of the Newto- 
impugned or assisted by the Mosaic accounts, wher strictly exa- 


tion of Cuvier’s 3 Esaay on the 
nian may be 


mined in the original, this is not the place for inquiring: 
8 Sickler'’s definition is: “die Gber alles hin wandeliilss alles ia und 


t * Das Erst’ wir’ so, 


ngsvermigen versehene Urkraft.” Cadm. 
das Zweyte 80” &c. See the scene in “Soaks s Faust, where 


Mephistophiles, with & tus devils axalles, ps aeliced rap ee Mela bape Serpe 


= That the impression made 


days of the Tyrian 


monarch, 
between Hiram and the wisest of Preossiga 


ot paocsaeti akg 


a ws lea 
wi see the corres 
2 Chron. II. 32. seceaeal 
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Ada por Svopopy ya Pbivovea. 665 


rpuxe. ruxav, Tad ei Kaxois Kad 
mporaye Tos maAat Ta mpos They. 
OI. 0 & ovp tra, xei xpn pe wavreAas Oaveiv, 669 


haps to subject even such a genius, 
as that of Sophocles, to comparisons 
like these; but the reasons, which 
seemed to justify an editor of this 
particular drama in taking such a 
course, having been stated in the 
prefatory remarks, I must be con- 
tent to abide by such censures as 
the pursuance of that course may 
subject me to. It now remains to 
give such references as will assist 
the reader in enlarging his ideas as 
to the Greek’Hacos, or in comparing 
him with the Egyptian and Phe- 
nician Kneph, Phthas, Horus, Sy- 
dyk, Esmun, &c. &c. For Ho- 
meric opinions on the subject, 
see I]. III. 277. hymn to Helios 
p. 114. (Ernesti’s ed.) h. to Apollo 
v. 413. h. to Athené v. 13. For 
opinions of the Orphic school, see 
hymn 8. and Creuz. Symb. II. 162. 
for Hesiodean and Pindaric doc- 
trines, consult Theog. 18. 371. 956. 
1o1s sq. Ol. Ode 7. See also 
Soph. Ged. Col. 869. Electr. 424. 
825. Aj. 845. 857. Rhizot. (fr. 480 
Dind.) Tereus (fr. §23 Dind.) In. 
cert. fr. 772 (Dind.). Eurip. Med. 
407. 744. Pheen. 3. 179. Here. F. 
1090. 1204. Aischyl. Choeph. 970. 
Fr. Prom. Sol: 3. 6. Plato 12 Legg. 
946: sq. Schol. Eq. Arist. 725. 
Creuz. Symb. II. 155—6—8. 164-5. 
196. 206. 453. 656. III. 148. gor. 
313-15. Thudichum’s Soph. I. 354. 

Ib. dbeos dgidros, without a friend, 
human or divine. ' 

Ib. ors wiparoy = goyaros. Schol. 
In this dimeter dochmiac, érei has 
the measure of a pyrrhic. Dip. 

664. dpdenaw, animum. Ex. 





665. ya POivovea. Dindorf pro- 
to read yj POwds, or some 
other dissyllable, (queere: yas pbious 
ef. Pind. Pyth. IV. 471. Hyporch. 
fr. 4.v. 8.) that the strophic may cor- 
respond with the antistrophic verse 
694, where he is unwilling to read 
névocos. Kayser proposes to con- 


struct the strophic and antistrophic 


verses as follows : 

GAAd pos dvcpdpe yas wévos orp. 
rpixe Woxay, rad el xaxois xaxd 
wpoodye Trois mada ra wpds ye ogy. 
Sor’ duay yar diay dv révos avr, 
GAvovgay car’ dpbdy obpicas. 

kat viv 3° eSropsmos, ef Suva, yiyvov. 
Hermann considers the passage as 
so corrupt, that no certain emen- 


. dation can be applied to it. The 


great fault he thinks lies in the 
word Wuxay, which he considers to 
have crept into the text from the 
annotation of some interpreter. 

666. -rpvxev, to afflict. Eurip. 
Hel. 1286. rpvxovoa cavrny. In 
pussive voice, Trach. 110, Aj. 6os. 
Eurip. Hip. 146. Hel. 521. 

666-7. Construction: e! (ya) poo. 
dye (addita habeat) rade xaxd ra 
mpos ogy rots mdAas xaxois. Elmsley, 
who with Dindorf adopts this sense 
of spooaye from an anonymous 


writer in Burgess, _compares Eurip. . 


Herc, 1210. te wai, xaracxebe dove 
ros Gyptov Oupdy, dos | Spduow dei Gd- 
yor, dyccvoy, dfayer, | xaxd Gédev 
Kaxois , Téxvor’ to which, says 
he, add Med. 78. Iph. T. 487. See 
also Soph. Phil. 1366. Eur. Herc. 
F. 831. 1232. 

669. 6 3° ody ire, (let him go then 
unscathed, unhurt.) Sonor. dvaxe-~ 


H3 


ete 6S eee ome we we. 
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To Yap To, OV TO TOVS, EmoiKTEipw OTOUA 

édewov' obros S ev av } orvyncerat. 
KP. orvyvos ev eixeov dndos el, Bapus 8, cray 

Ouyod wepaoys. at S€ roatra: hoes 


avrais Sualws eicily dAyworas pepe. 


or 


»” » 2? a» 8 3 
OuUKOU) -& EAC ELS KAKTOS €t ; 


a“ A 5) 9 a“ 9 \ ~ 
Gov pev TuXay ayvoros, ev Se rod iwos. 


XO. yovat, ri péAdcts KopiCew Sopewv rovd ero ; 
IO. paboioa y’ Fris n TvxN. 


pyovare. Aj. Q6o. of 8 ody yehdvrev. 
Cf. Ex. II. 435. 

672. &f &» gy (wheresoever he 
may be) orvynceras (shall be the ob- 
Ject of my hatred). On the word 
€Aewey it is usual to refer to Porson. 
Prefat. p. 7. See also Schneider de 
dial. p. 21. 

673. orvyvis yp. €. 8. ScHow. dpdos 
ef andes cixev. Referring the reader 
first to the Scholiast’s construction 
and to a note at v. 192, I observe, 
that the passage before us seems 
‘capable of two interpretations: 
‘even when you yield, you yield 
rancorously; for even in yielding 
you profess eternal hatred.” Or else, 
Creon observing the dissatisfied 
looks of the Chorus at these violent 
ebullitions of their monarch, and 
catching at the word last uttered by 
him (orvyjcera), observes: ‘ you 
are obviously hateful (cf. (Ed. Col. 
1173) to others, even when you 
give way, and will be insupportable 
to yourself from a sense of the in- 
justice which you have committed, 
when your angerhascometoaclose.”” 
The firet seems the better sense. 

Ib. Bapés. Antig. 767. vovs 3 dori 
Telucovres diygear Aapts. CEd. Col. 
403. arivens & ripBos dveruyxen (justis 


ie 





670 
675 
KP. zropevoroptat, 
U ( 
aT. @- 
680 
honoribus carens) 6 ods Bapts. (But 


this last example seems less in point 
than the former.) ° 

Ib. Gray Guyot wepaoys. ScHou. 
Gray éwi vd répya Ons ris spyqs. 
‘¢ Notanda constructio verbi mepay 
cum genitivo, excusabilis eo quod 
wepaons idem est quod wépay js.” 
Dinp. 

677. gov ruxdva dyvéros, (incapable 
of knowing me, mistaken in me.) Phil. 
320. ourruxey xaxdy avdpay Arpedar. 

Ib. ev 8¢ roiod’ (i.e. the Chorus) 
twos, held in the same good repute as 
I was before. Philoct. 685. ivos el» 
toos equusinter equos.(Cleonretires.) 

678. révd’, CEdipum sc. That the 
interlocutory dialogue between the 
Chorus and Jocasta, and more par- 
ticularly the direction to conduct (xo- 
pi{ev) the absolute monarch within 
doors, cannot with propriety be — 
carried on in the hearing of CEdipus, 
is obvious enough; how then does 
the monarch dispose of himself 
meanwhile? That question is easily 
answered by supposing him to tra- 
verse the stage, ‘‘ with lower’d looks 
and in a sultry chafe,” while his 
recent ms are subsiding. — 

680. xoplcw to be supplied from 
the preceding verse. 
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XO. doxnots ayvas Aoyeov HAGE, Sarre: S€ Kat To 7" vdicoy. - 
IO. apdo an’ avrow ; XO. vaixt. 10. xat ris Fv Adyos ; 


XO. ddus euory’, dus, yas mporovoupevas, 


685 


gaiveras vf édAnkev, avrod pévev. 
OL. Gpas & axes, ayabos ov yuopuny avnp, 
TOULOY Trapleis Kal KaTapPAUVOY Kéap ; 


XO. dvak, elrov pev ovy drat povov, 


Ib. 4 rvxn, the occurrence which 
has occasioned all this violence. 

681. ddxnois ayves Ad yoy, literally: 
@ speciousness, seemingness of words, 
i. e. words of a seeming speciousness, 
out of which no certain know- 
ledge (yvaors) could be extracted 
’ (dyvos). As decorum would have 
been violated by allowing the 
Chorus to take part against the 
husband or brother of Jocasta in 
her immediate presence, the poet 
seems purposely to have selected 
such vague and general terms, as 
by leading the queen on a wrong 
scent, would induce her to think 
that the fault of the late contention 
lay as much with the one party as 
the other. Ellendt, taking Her- 
mann as his guide, translates: spe- 
cies sermonum suspicionem incertam 
gignens, i.e. speciosus sermonum 
habitus. Wunder: incerta suspicio 
de sermonibus, sc. Creontis. In Soph. 
Trach. 426. the word 8dxnors is op- 
posed to exactness of speech. Asa 
term of the philosophic schools, it is 
naturally notunfrequentin Euripides: 
and as such, together with the verb 
xdpweve, it seems to be the object of 
a sneer in our poet’s Antig. 324. 

Ib. dawre (cf. Pind. fr. Select. 
140. Diss, Edit.) 1rd px dvdsxop. 
Musgrave, apparently with the ap- 
probation of Hermann, translates : 
‘‘ mordet Creontem sc. injusta 
_ Gidipi criminatio. That Jocasta 





avr. 2. 


does not understand the passage in | 
this sense, is evident from her 
reply, which rather tends to confirm 
the opinion suggested in the note 
preceding this. 

684. xal ris fv 5 Adyos; Solger: 
wie kam der Zwist ? how originated 
the dissension ? 

686. Zngev ac. 6 Adyos. 
687. dpds x. +. é. ‘* Well-inten- 
tioned and noble-minded as you 
are, do you observe, what conse- 
quences may ensue’ &c. cf. Reisig. 

Enar. ad C&d. Col. 933. 

688. wapiele nal xarapSdrvvey, (cf. 
fEsch. Sept. c. Th. 713.) by re- 
lazing and blunting. Cdipus seems 
to object two things to the Chorus; 
first that they endanger the good 
feclings between him and Jocasta 
by not making her acquainted 
with the real grounds of the dis. 
sension between himself and Creon ; 
secondly, that by preventing him™ 
from taking instant measures for 
the exile or death of the latter, 
they expose him to the vengeance 
of an irritated and detested, but 
powerful subject. How deeply the - 
Chorus feel the imputation, is mani- 
fest from the warmth of their 
reply. “2 

690. The approach to tautology 
in this verse does not escape the 
Scholiast, who observes, 8is rd aird 
elev, dyti rou, papoy nara Suivoas, 
nal dropov. 

H4 


689 
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to Sé mapapportpoy, azropov émt ppoviua. 
mepavOa: p ay, el ve vorpicopat, 


wv 9 \ a , » , 
ooT Euay yay diday ev Trovos 


advoveay kar’ opbov ovpuwas, . 


695 


a >, 9 4 
Tavov T eEvIroptros, et Ouvaco. 


10. mpos Ocwv Sidagtov nap’, dvaf, Srov more 


OI. 


, Ib. dwropoy ex) dpévpa, ad omne 

prudens consilium inhabilis. Muser. 
Antig. 360. wavrowépos, dwopos én’ 
obdey 


6ot. wedarGas dy. Ellendt in 


noting this construction observes: 
**semel exstat infinitivus perfecti pro 
plusquam perfecto conditionali po- 
situs.” I. 121. 

Ib. voodifopa. The Sclholiasts 
and gloss-writers offer various ex- 
planations of this word. Taking 
Homer for our guide (Il. II. 81. 
XXIV. 222. Od. XXIII. 98), we 
shall do best, I think, by adopting 
the sense, fo cast off, to turn with 
aversion from. So Thudichum: 
wenn ich von dir, mein First, mich 
abwendete. 

694. Ser’. On the different read- 
ings Gore and os ye see some acute 
remarks by Hermann. 

695. dAvoveay. On the accent of 
the word, consult Ellendt. 

Ib. nar’ dpbiv oiplcas. ventu se- 
cundo sive prospero cursu direxisti. 
Wownp. coll. Trach. 827. Eurip. 
Androm. 611. et sup. 88. 

Ib. otpifes (odpos, a favourable 
wind) to bring under a favourable 
wind. Cf. Eustath. ad IL VII. 
p- 661. Ad Od. p. 1452.) 
Cf, Asch. Ch. ot. Pers. 594. 
Choeph. 335. in which two latter 
passages a transitive sense is to be 


\ 


piv toonvoe mpayparos oTnoas Exes. 
€pa@ (cé yap ravd és mA€ov, yuvat, c€8o) 


700 


given to the verb. See Pass. 
in v. 

696. efwouwos (méuro) Scuor. 
cod. Lips. dyafds ddiyis, xuSepynrns. 
Passow translates, prosperously con- 
ducting, incautiously adding, espe. 
cially in the tragic writers. Except 
this passage, and AZsch. Eum. 93. ~ 
I believe it would be difficult to find 
another instance of the word in the 
tragedians. Cf. Pind. Nem. II. 10. 
ebOumopmos aleéy. Eurip. Phen. 1726. 
wopripay cxev ep, Gore vavoiropsroy 
avpay. 

697. Grov. “ Non est pro rivos, 
sed cum sic componenda verba es- 
sent di8afoy rd mpaypa, Grov pay 
ornoas éxeis, nomen mpdyparos post = 
positum pronomini casu tenus appli- 
catur.” Eu. cf. Aj. 1023. ris 3 dor», 
Gvriv’ dv8pa mpoodevoreas orparo. 

699. ornoas fxas gl. éorncas, cf. 
infr. 701. BeBovdevaas exer. lordvas | 


"pipe =pnview. Br. Eurip.Iph. A. 789. 


dAmis, otav—ornooves. Err. Cf. Diss. 
Comment. p. 340. ; 
700. o¢ yap vr. «.¢.€. The most 
obvious interpretation of these 
words is one of angry feeling on 
the part of C£dipus towards the 
Chorus, a feeling, for which we are 
prepared by the interpretation put 
on the word orvyws (sup. 673). 
Wunder understands: “for I had 
rather comply with you, who desire 


~ 
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_KP. ovrot xaxas y' apxovros. 
KP. xapot moAcws pérerriv, ovyi cot pore. 


XO. wavcacG, dvaxres’ xatpiay 5 vpiy opa = 
ravd éx Sopev aoreixovoay "loxdarny, peF 7s | 
TO viv mapecros velxos ed Oéabas xpeav. 
IOKASTH. 
ri Thy GBovAoy, & Tadalrapot, oracw 


yAaoons emnpacd ovd émacxuverbe yas - 


95 
OI. @ TOUS, WOXs, 

630 

635 


4 4 ®# “ 4 
OUT@ vorOVENS ia KLWOUDYTES KAKA} 
9 , 9 4 4 b) 4 
_oux el av T oikous, ov Te, Kpéov, xara oréyas, 
Q bs) Q ‘ 4 ’ ao 
Kal pn TO pndev adyos eis péy Owere ; 
KP. dpuape, Sewa pp Oidhrous 6 abs roots 


Hermann, and also by Ellendt, who 
compares Dinarch. c. Dem. 103, 45. 
ov xaramAnxréoy dori, where Reiske 
observes, ‘“‘ non sensu activo, sed 
passivo; non, pro ob mpoonke tp 
@dXous xaramAnrrey, sed tr’ dd\up 
xaranAnrreoOas.”” 

629. & wdrs, words. “ Thebes! 
Thebes!” Daus. This is poetically 
rendered; but looking to Creon’s 
response, perhaps the speaker’s mind 
is best interpreted by some such ex- 
pression as “ Be the whole state 
auditors to this!” (turning to the 
Chorus, who here represent the state.) 
For numerous examples of this re- 
duplication of words, see Ellendt II. 
984. 
633. ‘Ioxdorny. In the Odyssey 
(XI. 270), this royal personage is 
termed Epicasté. Myrépa r Ol8:rd8a0 
ov, xadjny ’Emadorny. It is unneces- 
sary to remind biblical students, how 
often this custom of antiquity, viz. 
that of giving more than one name to 
eminent persons, renders it difficult 
to harmonize scriptural with profane 
historical names. 


633. «0 O6écba, to compose, to 
settle. Creusa fr. 331. (Dind.) ratr’ 
éoriv Edypsor’, fv wapdy baba cares | 
airés rig airg ri AAdSny xpocby dé- 


per. 

635. éralpes, to raise up, as the 
voice. Dem. 449, 13. Adyous ¢ral- 
peoba, 3023, 13. éwypacde. Exos. 
Dinp. Esn. érypare. Herne. ‘* quod 
et ipsum bonum, cum recte dicatur 
wddenor et ordow aipev, de conflandis. 
bello et discordia.” Et. 

636. Bia xevovwres xaxd. ScHOL, 
diAovesxovvres. : 

637. xara oreyas. Cf. Céd. Col. 
339. Eurip. Phen. 200. Orest. 1479. ' 
&e. &e. 

638. py. On this particle placed 
after of in a preceding sentence, 
consult Ellendt, II. gs. 

Tb. rd pndty dryos, a sorrow of no 
moment. 

Ib. ele péya, viz. that which the 
state is suffering under. 

639. 6 ods wdore (said perhaps 
contemptuously, as if Jocasta had 
disgraced herself by marrying an 
unknown adventurer). ._ ' 
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OI. fipdnu’ Spavra yap ww, @ yvvat, axes 
elAngda roupoy capa ouv réxvy KaKi}. 
KP. x7 viv ovaisny, GAN apaios, et vé rt 


béSpax’, oAotuny, dy errauria pe Spay. 


645 


IO. o& mpos Geav risrevoov, Oidimov, rade, 
padre pev.rovd dpxoy alder Geis eav, 
Grecra. kaye, Tovode O ot rape! cot. 
XO. wiBoi OerAnoas dpovncas 1’, avak, Nicropas. o8p. 649 


640. dvoiy, in metre a monosyl- 
lable. Dindorf gives the following 
instances of a similar synizesis in 
Latin authors. 

Plautus Rad. 1, 2, 41. 
Duas sécum adduxit, quique ador- 
narét sibi. 
2, 2,14. 
Qui diceret muliérculas duas sé- 
cum sat ventistas. 
Trinumm. 4, 3, 46. 
_ Si mage exigere cipias, duarum 
rérum exoritur éptio. 
Terent. Heaat. 2, 3, 85. 
Hérum duarum cénditionum ninc 
utram malis vide. 
Cf. Schneider de dial. p. 13. 


Ib. dwoxpives, to select, decide be- 


tween; (here: one out of two evils. 


Scoou. & rév 800 wowjcas.) For 


construction, cf. CEd. Col. 640. 

Ib. dwoxpivas. On this metrical 
rarity, see Erf. and Herm. and Porson 
ad Eurip. Orest. 64. To the exam- 
ples given by Erf. add with Elmsley 
Soph. Phil. 30. EL 1193. Atsch. 
Prom. 25. 

Bins rotpés oéya, i.e. we. Brunck 

pares Eurip. _Alcest. sage = 
i. e. Ls, wergp. Add Pind. Pyth. 





* Solger observes : 





VIII. 116, rérpacs 8 tumeres Oydben | 
copdrecos (sc. personis Gurlitt.) xaxd 
dpoveer. Dissen refers to Barnes’s 
notes ad Eurip. Alcest. 636. 

644. pi} viv dvainny. (ScHOL. rov 
Biov. An addition, the necessity of 
which Passow denies.) On ,»} with 
an optative' mood, consult Ell. II. - 


Tb. dpaios. Suidas: dp§ twoxel- 


pevos. 

647. dpxov—Oeoy, an oath sanc- 
tioned by invocation of the gods. 
‘“* Man beleidigte 
die Gotter, wenn man ihr Zeugniss, 
welches der Schworende anruft, nicht 
gelten liess.” ‘‘ The gods were of- 
fended, when validity was not allowed 
to their testimony, which the per- 
son making oath appealed to.” Cf. 
infr. 651. et Eurip. Hippol. 1058. 
And see a most learned ‘disquisition 
on the word by Buttmann. Lexil. . 
P- 433 84- 

649. OeAnoas, readily ‘and from 
good will. 

Ib. gpornoas, wisely, and from 
having given the matter full con- 
sideration. Metre: tetram. cret. with 
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OI. ri cot bras Sar eixabo ; 
XO. rov ovre mply vigmiov viv t' ey Opxp péyay Karaiderat. 


OI. olc& ody & xpnces ; 


XO. roy évayn pidroy pipror’ év airig 


ouv adavel oye ariov Barely. 
OI. ed wv ériota, raid dray Cyrfs, éuot 
Cyrav orcOpov 4 duyny éx rhode yas. 


XO. ov roy mavrov Oeay Oeov mpopov 


650. Oddes elxdbe. El. 80. déres 
pelvoper, Cf. Matth. Gr. Gr. §. 516. 

652. vimov. (¥j—€rros). That this 
is not a word of light import, the 
solemnity of the occasion on which 
it here occurs, and the use of it by 
the Delphic oracle to such a man as 
Croesus (Herodot. I. 85. Aude yévos, 
roAA dy Bacired, peya vyme Kpoice ) suf- 
ficiently shew. We are not therefore, 
as Goettling observes (Hes. p. 158), 
to consider the word as invidiously 
applied by Hesiod to his brother, 
that brother, whom though deeply 
injured by him, he had relieved 
more than once (Op. 396. Goett. 
Ed.) before he strongly impressed 
on him the necessity of working out 
his own independence. 

Ib. dv Spx ptyay, i. €. peyar dpxy, 
év @ dori. Wonp. metre: tetram. 
cret. with anac. and iamb. dip. (For 
Pindaric adjurations in his own 
person, see Ol. II. 166. VI. 35. 
&c. &c.) See also Diss. Comm. p. 88. 
' 65 5: ri ois; what you mean. Aj. 
794. dove p wdiver, ri das. Erfurdt 
compares the German, was du 
meinst, 

656. dvayjs (dv dyes dv). Passow 2). 
'@ person who has bound himself by 
an oath to the gods, and in case of 
breaking that oath, has rendered 
himeelf liable to the divine curse. 

656-7. d alrig Badeix, culpa s. 
criminis arguere. Musgrave com- 





XO. ol8a. OI. hpate 87 ri Gis. 
656 
orp. 8. 660 


pares Trach. 940. paraies alrig Aados 
xaxgj. Plato p. 1287, f. pyddwore Ba- 
Aciy dy airig roy Sexvivra. Philo Jud. 
I. 545. od racay xixwor dy alria rides 
pas. Add Pind. Pyth. XII. 53. 
657. abv adavet Adyq. gl. ow ave- 
ferdory trolnpe, having used an un- 
certain proof. Hermann compares 
Antiphon de cede Her : dyte pev 


yap cos pavepdy ray sibveny ais dud 


- awodeixvums, ob 8¢ pe dv dtpavei Adyp 


(nreis awoddoas. Cf. sup. 134. Cid. 
Col. 814. and cf. Pind. Isthm. III. 
1. V.15. 45. Nem. II. 39. VII. 30. 
IX. 116. Pyth. IV. 475. Metre: 
dimeter dochm. 

659. Because the punishment, 
which he neglects to inflict on Creon, 
he knows that Creon will inflict on 
him. Cf. sup. 623. 

660. od rév for ob pa rap (cf. infr. 
1088. Electr. 1063. 1238.) «.+. é. 
This solemn adjuration made by the — 
whole Choral body with uplifted 
hands, and while a vernal sun it may 
be was shining brightly over their 
heads, must have produced no small 
effect in the theatre, though the 
oath itself, as we shall presently see, 
was in all probability no very legiti- 
mate one to Attic ears. 

Ib, rév wdvrew Gedy Gedy wpdpov. 
Having adverted to the poetry of 
this striking adjuration, in the pre- 
ceding note, let us address ourselves 
to the words themselves, and to some 
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observations of learned men in con- 
nexion with them. If Buttmann in 
his treatize ‘“‘ Uber die philosophische 
Deutung der Griech. Gotth.” denied 
(as he appears from Creuz. Symb. 
II, 166. to have done) that the 
Greeks ever held any great festival 
to the god Helios, or swore by his 
name, (their adjuration, according to 
Buttmann, being always made in the 
name of Apollo,) it is clear that on 
the latter point this great scholar 
had either forgotten or overlooked 
the important pas before us. 
But is he the only scholar, whose 
reazonings might have been benefit- 
ted by referring to the same passage? 
Among the remains of Pindaric 
Hyporchemata, there is a noble frag- 
ment relating to an eclipse of the 
sun, which according to Ideler took 
place B.C. 465, and which had evi- 
dently produced the utmost con- 
sternation at the time. The frag- 
ment appears to be part of an 
Hymn addressed to the god Helios, 
and its close connexion with the 
town of Thebes seems ® unques- 
tionable. Dissen, however, from 
a similar persuasion with Buttmann, 
that no particular worship was paid 
to this god in Thebes, was induced 
to believe, that the Hymn had been 
sung, not at a Theban festival, but 
at the Thargelia of Athens. Inde- 
pendently of the present striking 
passage, the reader has perhaps 
seen reason to conclude from many 
preceding notes (21. 80. 162. 190. 
207.), that of all worships practised 
in Thebes, solar, lunar, planetary &c. 
the former was in all its branches par- 


y v.97. wher the pont page that he potent may sare ou 


og native town, or that if some dread: 
share in ciara 


Se et es ee eee eee) ee are dedicated to natives of Thebes 
and not less than eleven to natives of ‘gina. 


ticularly predominant there; andthere 

seems reason to believe, that not only 
did the god Helios share in that wor- 
ship, but his mother also ; a divinity 
who in connexion with Theban 
myths requires more attention than 
has yet been paid to her. In the 
Theogony of Hesiod (and to that 
Theogony we shall presently return 
for the investigation of the sun-god 
Helios himself) this Titanic being 
appears under the name of Theia 
(v. 371.) and is the mother of Helios 
by Hyperion: and though I can 
shew no positive testimony of her 
being worshipped in Thebes, so much 
collateral evidence can be furnished 
to that effect, as will nearly answer 
the same purpose. From Pindar’s 
fifth Isthmian Ode, it is evident 
that the goddess was worshiped in 
fEgina, that very Ode having been 
sung at a festival dedicated to her, 
and most probably sung in her 
temple there. Now he can know little 
of Beotian myths, who does not 
know, that according to those fables, 
fEgina and Thebes derived their 
descent from two sisters, daughters 
of Asopus (cf. Ol. VI. 145. Nem. 
III. 6. Diss. Comment. p. 376.); 
and he must be still more ignorant 
of the Pindaric writings, who is not 
aware, that in consequence of this 
consanguinity, the poet sings with 
at least as much fervour, and far 
more © frequently, the praises of the 
former island, than he does those of . 
his native town. Is it likely under 
such circumstances of consanguinity, 
that the worship of Theia should 
have belonged exclusively to the 


may 
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one sister, and not have had some 


favour with the other? Again: this 


goddess was confessedly worshipped 
in Lemnos and Samothrace (Cf. 
Dissen’s Comment. in Pind. p. 563.); 
and how close the connexion was 
between these two islands and 
Thebes, we have seen in a former 
note (190.). Is this no additional 
argument for supposing a worship 
of the sun-god’s mother in the 
latter place? But the case does 
not altogether end even here. 
Whoever has attentively considered 
the Hesiodean goddess Hecaté, 
(a goddess not to be confounded 
with the Attic Hecaté,) and observes 
how closely this goddess in some of 
her most remarkable attributes har- 
monizes with the Pindaric Theia 


(cf. Theog. 420. 435. and Isth. V.. 


3. 15.), when he further learns that 
the etymologic meanings of the 
words Theia and Hecaté are pretty 
nearly the Psame, and sees the 
former noticed in Pindar as being 
sodveyupos, or ‘bearing many 
names,” he will probably feel justi- 
fied in coming to the following con- 
clusions ;—-that in Theban estima- 
tion, Helios was not merely a god, 
but ‘‘a prince among gods”—that 
where the god himself was so de- 
voutly worshiped, the god’s mother 
would not be altogether excluded 
from adoration—that in using 
the oath therefore under consi- 
deration, Sophocles writes as a 
Theban poet would have done, and 
consequently in the true spirit of an 
antiquarian—and, finally, that the 
Hyporchematic fragment antece- 
dently referred to was part of a 
hymn sung, not at Athens, but at a 
festival, ordinary or extraordinary, 
of the god Helios in the Boeotian 
capital. 

Ib. .xpéyov, a prince. (Cf. CEd. 
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Col. 884. isch. Ag. 193. 398. 
Eum. 377. Eurip. Phen. 1259. 
Iph. A. 699. Troad. 31.) As the 
word “HAwos when traced to Phe- 
nician words implies ‘‘ the Power of 
Greatness and Priority” (Cadmus 
p. 65.), this substantive may be con- 
sidered as confirmatory of an obser- 
vation made in a preceding note 
(v. 190), viz. that when Hesiod, and 
Sophocles after him, give us Phe- 
nician notions of primeval deities in 
Hellenic forms, they generally add 
to such a deity’s name an adjective 
or substantive indicative of that 
meaning in Hellenic language. For 
opinions of Pindar and Empedocles 
on princes, whether of the intel- 
lectual or the political world—how 
they were fabricated, how advanced 
from men to heroes, and from heroes 
it may be to gods, see the Threni 
of the former, (fr. 4.) and Sturz’s 
fragments of the latter. Part of 
one of these is here subjoined, as 
containing the word before us. 


ele 8¢ rddos pavres re xal tpvordAos 
nal lyrpol 

cal mpdpo avOpdmoccw emcyOoviows 
wéXovrat, 

évbev dvaBdacrotcs Geoi ripjos pd- 
pores. Sturz. Edit. p. §32. 


661.”AXtov. When we find two 
such scholarsas Buttmann and Dissen 
somewhat at fault in regard to this 
deity, as far as concerns the classical 
department of antiquity, it cannot 
be thought irrelevant to pay some 
little attention to him; and perhaps 
it would have been wiser to restrict 
that view entirely to classical litera- 
ture, without going into deeper 
matter ; but the reader’s forbearance 
is requested for one further instance 
of a mode of illustration, which has 


perhaps been too largely pursued 
in the present drama. In Hesiod’s 


P Cf. Sickler’s Cadmus, pp. 32. 64. 
H 2 
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Theogony, we find clear traces of 
three principles of light, to which 
perhaps Hephzstus might be added 
as a fourth: Hyperion, the Titanic 
or primeval light (v. 134), Helios, 
his son, or embodied light, and 
Apollo, to whom after the defeat of 
the Titanic powers by Zeus, was as- 
signed as his y¢pas and rij, the 
guidance and administration of the 
solar light. As we have more than 
once already shewn, and could more 
largely shew, did space and time 
admit, that Hesiodean notions on 
theology and cosmogony are pretty 
nearly one and the same with Phe- 
nician, it becomes a fair subject of 
investigation, how far these accounts 
tally with or differ from Mosaic 
declarations on the same subject. 
In a former note, when referring to 
these deeply interesting matters, 
we found a stagnant principle 
of light called into an active one 
by the mere word of the Creator. 
This done, the sacred historian pro- 
ceeds to describe the creation—not 
of a firmament, as our Version most 
inaptly terms it from the Vulgate,— 
but that 9 expanse, or as it appears 
to us, that vaulted arch, on whose 
glorious appearance the eye is never 
tired of gazing. In this expanse 
the Almighty places—not two 
lights, as our Version again renders 
—but two "luminaries or light-re- 


_ and light "was !” 


frectors, i.e. two instruments or 


means by which light is transmitted 
to men, but certainly not that sub- 
tile, elastic matter, to which our 
poverty in philosophic terms gives 
the name of light iteelf. On the 
resemblance between two of the 
Hesiodean and Mosaic principles of 
light — viz. Hyperion, the active, 
* all-pervading, and Helios the em- 
bodied light—we feel no inclination 
to dilate: how then shall we pre- 
sume even to mingle the Ascrean’s 
third principle with the Triune Deity 
of the sacred historian? On their 
own three principles—or with He- 
phestus, i.e. the fiery breath, as a 
fourth—Pheenician philosophers no 
doubt talked and argued, as philo- 
sophers are apt at all times to talk 
and argue, 


If so our first, our second so; 

From which as sequence it must flow, 

That if we have a first and second, 

A third and fourth may well be 
treckon’d: 


How must such jargonists have 
been struck dumb, when with equal 
brevity and sublimity, and in a pecu- 
liarity of construction which Phe- 
nician philosophers would under- 
stand, though English readers do 
not, the sacred volume proclaimed, 
“And Gop said, let there be light, 
It is unfair per- 


@ ¥7). Cf. Gesenius and Parkh. in voc. The latter compares with this expanse 


Plato’s rdeis in his Timseus. 


T rrwo See Parkh. H. Lex. p. 38. and Professor Jameson’s Preface to Engl. Transla- 
Theory of the Earth. How far some parts of the Newto- 


tion of Cuvier’s Essay on the 


nian system may be impugned or assisted by the Mosaic accounts, wher. strictly exa- 
mined in the original, this is not the place for inquiring 
8 Sickler’s definition is: “die Gher alles hin wandelida: alles durchdringende und 


mit vorziglichem Zeugungs 


Zeugungavermigen versehene Urkraft.” Cadm. p. 65. 
t © Das Erst’ wir’ so, das Zweyte 20” &c. See the scene in 


the’s Faust, where 


MT Tint th with eplnrnata s malice, plays on the simplicity of the young scholar. 


nt rogendreemtintioal sire words had not ceased in the 
contem 


esiod, see the correspondence” 
YS cae. II. 32. 
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haps to subject even such a genius, 
as that of Sophocles, to comparisons 
like these; but the reasons, which 
seemed to justify an editor of this 
particular drama in taking such a 
course, having been stated in the 
prefatory remarks, I must be con- 
tent to abide by such censures as 
the pursuance of that course may 
subject me to. It now remains to 
give such references as will assist 
the reader in enlarging his ideas as 
to the Greek*HAcos, or in comparing 
him with the Egyptian and Phe- 
nician Kneph, Phthas, Horus, Sy- 
dyk, Esmun, &c. &c. For Ho- 
meric opinions on the subject, 
see I]. III. 377. hymn to Helios 
p. 114. (Ernesti’s ed.) h. to Apollo 
v. 413. h. to Athené v. 13. For 
opinions of the Orphic school, see 
hymn 8. and Creuz. Symb. II. 162. 
for Hesiodean and Pindaric doc- 
trines, consult Theog. 18. 371. 956. 
rors sq. Ol. Ode 7. See also 
Soph. Cid. Col. 869. Electr. 424. 
825. Aj. 845. 857. Rhizot. (fr. 480 
Dind.) Tereus (fr. 523 Dind.) In. 
cert. fr. 772 (Dind.). Eurip. Med. 
407. 744. Pheen. 3. 179. Here. F. 
1090. 1204. Atschyl. Choeph. 970. 
Fr. Prom. Sol: 3. 6. Plato 12 Legg. 
946 sq. Schol. Eq. Arist. 725. 
Creuz. Symb. II. 155-6~-8. 164-5. 
196. 206. 453. 656. III. 148. gor. 
313-15. Thudichum’s Soph. I. 354. 

Ib. Geos dpidos, without a friend, 
human or divine. 

Ib, Ss wiparoy = fcxares. Schol. 
In this dimeter dochmiac, ére) has 
the measure of a pyrrhic. Dino. 

664. dpdynow, animum. Ex. 





665. ya Péivovea. Dindorf pro- 
to read yj POwas, or some 
other dissyllable, (quere: yas pbiou 
cf. Pind. Pyth. IV. 471. Hyporch. 
fr. 4.v. 8.) that the strophic may cor- 
respond with the antistrophic verse 
694, where he is unwilling to read 
wévoes. Kayser proposes to con- 


struct the strophic and antistrophic 


verses as follows: 

GAA pos Svopdpy yas wévos vp. 
Tpuxes Wuyay, rad” el xaxois xaxd 
mpordwei rois mada ra wpds ye OEY. 
Sor’ duay yar diay dv wdvois dvr, 
@Avoveay xar’ épbdy obpicas. 

nal viv 8° ebropmos, ef Suva, yiyvov. 
Hermann considers the passage as 
so corrupt, that no certain emen- 


. dation can be applied to it. The 


great fault he thinks lies in the 
word yvxay, which he considers to 
have crept into the text from the 
annotation of some interpreter. 

666. -rpvxev, to afflict. Eurip. 
Hel. 1286. rpvxovoa caurny. In 
passive voice, Trach. 110, Aj. 605. 
Eurip. Hip. 146. Hel. 521. 

666-7. Construction: ¢ (ya) spoo- 
ayes (addita habeat) rade nana ra 
mpos ody rois mddat xaxois. Elmsley, 
who with Dindorf adopts this sense 
of spocaye from an anonymous 


writer in Burgess, compares Eurip. . 


Herc, 1210. id wai, xardoxebe Adov- 
ros dyptov bupdv, ds | Spor éwi Gd- 
mov, dvdcioy, dftye, | xaxa Oédev 
naxots vvdyyas, réxvor’ to which, says 
he, add Med. 78. Iph. T. 487. See 
also Soph. Phil. 1266. Eur. Herc. 
F. 831. 1212. 
é 3° ody ire, (let him go then 
unscathed, unhurt.) Scnob. dvaxe- 
H 3 | | 


Oe ee Aes me ome ee * 
8 . 
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670 


a Q a » A a 9 , , 
TO Yap Tov, Ov TO TOV), EroiKTEi/pwO TTOMA 
a A 
éAcwov? otros & év av } orvyncerat. 


KP. 


atuyvos pev cixov OnAos el, Bapus 3, Gray 


Ovuov trepaoys. ai d€ rowira: hues 


avrais Sixaiws eioly adywrras hepey. 


Te): 


” 2 9° aN 
OUKOUY JL EAU ELS KAKTOS el; 


675 
KP. mopevooua, 


gov pev TuXav ayvaros, év dé road iwos. 


XO. yuvas, ri péAdAcis KopuiCey Sopov rovd éow ; 
IO. paboioa y' iris 7 TUxN. 


pnoare. Aj. Q6o. of 8 ody yeAdvren. 
Cf. Ex. IT. 435. 

672. &f &» gy (wheresoever he 
may be) orvynceras (shall be the ob- 
ject of my hatred). On the word 
€Aewdr it is asual to refer to Porson. 
Prefat. p. 7. See also Schneider de 
dial. p. 21. 

673. orvyvis p. ¢. 8. Scno. andro 
ef andes cixwv. Referring the reader 
first to the Scholiast’s construction 
and to a note at v. 192, I observe, 
that the passage before us seems 
capable of two interpretations: 
“even when you yield, you yield 
rancorously; for even in yielding 
you profess eternal hatred.” Or else, 
Creon observing the dissatisfied 
looks of the Chorus at these violent 
ebullitions of their monarch, and 
catching at the word last uttered by 
him (orvyjcera), observes: ‘‘ you 
are obviously hateful (cf. CEd. Col. 
1173) to others, even when you 
give way, and will be insupportable 
to yourself from a sense of the in- 
justice which you have committed, 
when your angerhascometoaclose.” 
The firet seems the better sense. 

Ib. Bapes. Antig. 767. vous 8° dori 
Ged. Col. 





9 / 
QvT. &. 
680 


honoribus carens) 6 ods Bapts. (But 
this last example seems less in point 
than the former.) 

Ib. dray Ovpot wepdoys. Scnon. 
Grav éwi rd réppa EdOys ris spyns. 
‘‘ Notanda constructio verbi sepa» 
cum genitivo, excusabilis eo quod 
wepaons idem est quod sé¢pay fs.” 
Dinp. 

677. gov ruxdv adyvaros, (incapable 
of knowing me, mistaken in me.) Phil. 
320. cuvruxdy xaxdy dvdpay Arpedar. 

Ib. ev 8¢ roid’ (i.e. the Chorus) 
twos, held in the same good repute as 
I was before. Philoct. 685. toos el» 
toous equus inter equos. (Cleon retires.) 

678. révd’, CEdipum sc. That the 
interlocutory dialogue between the 
Chorus and Jocasta, and more par- 
ticularly the direction to conduct (xo- 
pitew) the absolute monarch within 
doors, cannot with propriety be — 
carried on in the hearing of Ccdipus, 
is obvious enough; how then does 
the monarch dispose of himself 
meanwhile? That question is easily 
answered by supposing him to tra- 
verse the stage, ‘‘ with lower’d looks 
and in a sultry chafe,” while his 
recent paroxysms are subsiding. — 

680. xopice to be supplied from 


TH, a 


aS ee ee 


= Tr a ae ge — nena senemnennrnae 
4 


 Eedipi. oriminatio. 
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XO. doxnors ayvos Nyov HAGE, Saarree S€ xat To yn" Vvdixoy. - 
IO. apdow am’ avroiv ; XO. vaixt. 10. xat ris fw Adyos ; 
XO. dru epory’, GAus, yas mporrovoupevas, 685 
gaiveras evf éEdAnkev, avrovd péveww. 
OI. opas ty’ jxets, ayabos oy yvopny amp, 
TOULOY Taptes Kal kaTapPAvvoY Kéap ; 


XO. dvak, elroy pév ovx arak povov, 


Ib. 4} rvyn, the occurrence which 
has occasioned all this violence. 

681. ddxnors dyvds Adyoy, literally : 
@ speciousness, seemingness of words, 
i. e. words of a seeming speciousness, 
out of which no certain know- 
ledge (yvaors) could be extracted 


" (dyvos). As decorum would have 


been violated by allowing the 
Chorus to take part against the 
husband or brother of Jocasta in 
her immediate presence, the poet 
seems purposely to have selected 
such vague and general terms, as 
by leading the queen on a wrong 
scent, would induce her to think 
that the fault of the late contention 
lay as much with the one party as 
the other. Ellendt, taking Her- 
mann as his guide, translates: spe- 
cies sermonum suspicionem incertam 
gignens, i.e. speciosus sermonum 
habitus. Wunder: incerta suspicio 
de sermonibus, sc. Creontis. In Soph. 
Trach. 426. the word 8dxyors is op- 
posed to exactness of speech. Asa 
term of the philosophic schools, it is 
naturally not unfrequentin Euripides: 
and as such, together with the verb 
xdueve, it seems to be the object of 
a sneer in our poet’s Antig. 324. 
Ib. Sdwres (cf. Pind. fr. Select. 
140. Diss. Edit.) rd pn dixop. 
Musgrave, apparently with the ap- 
probation of Hermann, translates : 
‘‘mordet Creontem sc. injusta 
That Jocasta 


avr. B. 689 


does not understand the passage in | 
this sense, is evident from her 
reply, which rather tends to confirm 
the opinion suggested in the note 
preceding this. | 

684. xal ris fy 5 Adyos; Solger: 
wie kam der Zwist? how originated 
the dissension ? 

686. Znfer sc. 6 Adyos. 

687. dpgs x. r. é. ‘* Well-inten- 
tioned and noble-minded as you 
are, do you observe, what conse- 
quences may ensue” &c. cf. Reisig. 
Enar. ad Cid. Col. 933. 

688. mwaptele xal xarapSrvvev, (cf. 
fEsch. Sept. c. Th. 712.) by re- 
lazing and blunting. C&dipus seems 
to object two things to the Chorus; 
first that they endanger the good 
feclings between him and Jocasta 
by not making her acquainted 
with the real grounds of the dis. 
sension between himself and Creon ; 
secondly, that by preventing him™ 
from taking instant measures for 
the exile or death of the latter, 
they expose him to the vengeance 
of an irritated and detested, but 
powerful subject. How deeply the - 
Chorus feel the imputation, is mani- 
fest from the warmth of their 
reply. ora 

690. The approach to tautology 
in this verse does not escape the 
Scholiast, who observes, dis rd abrd 
elrey, dyri rou, papow nara didvows, 
nal dsropor. 

BR 4 
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ioe Se mapahpovimov, aropoy émi ppovrpa 
mehavOa p av, et ce vorPiCopat, 
dor’ euay yay diday év movos 


® 0 9 8 “ Eg 
aAvovoay kar opfoy ovpiwas, . 


695 


a > ® 4 
Tavov T EvTropumos, et Ouvato. - 


10. mpos decay didagoy nap’, dvaf, Srov more 


OI. 


Ib. dwopoy emi dpdémpa, ad omne 
prudens consilium inhabilis. Musor. 


Antig. 360. wavromépos, dwopos én’ 
obder. 
691. webdvda dy. Ellendt in 


noting this construction observes: 
**semel exstat infinitivus perfecti pro 
plusquam perfecto conditionali po- 
situs.” I. 121. 

Ib. voodifopa:. The Sclioliasts 
and gloss-writers offer various ex- 
planations of this word. Taking 
Homer for our guide (Il. II. 81. 
XXIV. 322. Od. XXIII. 98), we 
shall do best, I think, by adopting 
the sense, to cast off, to turn with 
aversion from. So Thudichum: 
wenn ich von dir, mein First, mich 
abwendete. 

694. dor’. On the different read- 
ings core and és ye see some acute 
remarks by Hermann. 

695. dAvoveay. On the accent of 
the word, consult Ellendt. 
"Tb. war’ dp6dy otploas. ventu se- 

cundo sive prospero cursu direxisti. 
Wonp. coll. Trach. 827. Enurip. 
Androm. 611. et sup. 88. 

Ib. obpifew (otpos, a favourable 
wind) to bring under a favourable 
wind. Cf. Eustath. ad IL VII. 
p- 661. Ad Od. p. 1453.) 


Cf. ech. Ch. otq. Pers. 594. 
Choeph. 315. in which two latter 
passages a transitive sense is to be 


pnvw roonvoe mpayuaros oTHOAS Exes. 
ép (ce yap ravd és mdé€ov, yuvat, o€Bo) 


700 


given to the verb. See Pass, 
in v. 

696. «bwouwos (wéprw) ScHor. 
cod. Lips. dya6ds é8izyis, xuBepynrns. 
Passow translates, prosperously con- 
ducting, incautiously adding, espe- 
cially in the tragic writers. Except 
this passage, and Assch. Eum. 93. 
I believe it would be difficult to find 
another instance of the word in the 
tragedians. Cf. Pind. Nem. II. 10. 
ebOvmopmos alov. Eurip. Phen. 1726. 
woprivay éxov ty’, Gore vavoirouwoy 
atpav. 

697. Grov. “ Non est pro rivos, 
sed cum sic componenda verba es- 
sent Sidafoy rd spayya, Grov piv 
ornoas éxess, HoOMeN payparos post= 
positum pronomini casu tenus appli- 
catur.” Et. cf. Aj.1023. ris 8 deriv, 
ovr’ dv8pa mpooAevoces oTparov. 

699. ornoas éxes gl. ¢orncas, cf. 
infr. 701. BeBovdevras exe. lordvas | 


"pipe =pnview. Br. Eurip.Iph. A. 789. 


éAmis, otayv—ornooves, Err. Cf. Diss. 
Comment. p. 240. 
700. o¢ yap r. x. t.é. The most 
obvious interpretation of these - 
words is one of angry feeling on 
the part of C&dipus towards the 
Choras, a feeling, for which we. are 
prepared by the interpretation put 
on the word orvys (sup. 673). 
‘Wunder understands: ‘for I had 
rather comply with you, who desire 








IO. avros Euveibas, 7 
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Kpeovros, ola. yor BeBovdevkas €xet. 
IO. dey’, eb cadds ro veixos éyxaday épeis. 
OI. dovéa pe dyot Aaiov xabeoravat. 


; a 
n pabov aAXdov tape ; 


OI. parry pev ov Kaxoupyov clomeurpas, ¢ evel 705 
To y' els €avroy may édevOepor oTopa. 


IO. ov viv adels ceavrov dv déyes mépt, 


‘€uod "waxovooy kat pal ovver’ €ori cot 

Bporevoy ovder payrixns exov réxvns. 

gave dé cot onpeia ravde cuvropa. 710 
xpno os yap FAGe Aaiw mor’, ovx épa 

DoiBou 7 an’ avrod, rav 3 irnperay ato, 

Os aurov Heot moipa mpos maidos Oaveiv, 


me to explain the whole matter, 
than with these, i.e. the Chorus, 
who wish the whole matter to be 
suppressed.” This explanation, if it 
could be established, preserves the 
good feeling between the monarch 
and the Chorus unimpaired, but be- 
sides some difficulties of construction, 
it obliges us to suppose that the 
former had overheard at least the 
two preceding verses 685, 6. 

701. Kpéovros. sub. évexa as in 
verse 697. Br. sub. wepi, as Trach. 
1124. Phil. 439. El. 317. Exums. 
Nothing is to be supplied, says 
Hermann. “Nam ut modo Gérov 


‘Wpayparos pjvy dictum erat, ita nunc 


Kpéovros pam, sive rectius Kpéovros 
Bov\cupdrer.” 

702. capas, emphatic, in reference 
to v. 681. ‘* speak, i.e. provided in 
charging Creon with. originating 
this dissension, you go upon clear 
and not upon imaginary grounds.” 

Ib. rd veixos, causam rize. Philoct. 
328. xdrov dyeadév. Err. 

706. 16 7 ele davrép (as far as he 


himself is concerned. Cf. Eur. Here. 
F. 171.) way (altogether) ddevbepot 
ordpa (liberates, keeps his speech free 
of any such accusation) by throwing 
all the blame on Tiresias. Vaavil- 
lers, who had been preceded by Tri- 
clinius in giving this sense to the 
passage, compares Antig. 395. ¢ye 
3 édevOepos | Sixatds els révd’ awnr- 
AdxGas wdvev. 

707. Wunder translates: absolve 
yourself from those things of which 
you speak ; i.e. throw aside all care_ 
about them. 

708-0. dori yow == tyes == peréxes 
with genitive. ‘Hoc dicit: res 
humanas nihil commune habere cum 
arte vatum, i. e. non pendere ex ea.” 
Dinv. Much to this effect also Her- 
mann and Ellendt I. 732. cf. Asch. 
apud Plat. 2 Rep. 383, b. 

710. ovvropa (briefly). Antig. 446. 
elxé por, uy paxos, dAAG oUxropa. 

711, roe. Plut. Vit. Agidis et 
Cleom. péxpis dy dx Acddér § ’OAvpe 
wlas xpnopds @dOp. 

713. = Ear. = Dino. 


_- 
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“a a 
dotis yévorr éyod Te Kaxeivov Tapa. 


Kai Tov pev, otrep ¥ 7 paris, E€voe ore . 


715 


Aynorai Govevovo’ év rperAais duaterois 

‘ gaidos S€ BAdoras ov Suecxov nuéepas 
Tpeis, Kal viv dpOpa xelvos evCevEas modow, 
éppuey GAAwy xEpolv eis aParoy opos. 


“~ 0 “a 
xavravd ’AroAAwy our’ éxeivoy nvucey 


720 


oven yevér Oar rarpos ore Adiov, 

(ro Savoy ovpoBetro,) mpos mardos Oaveiv. 
Toavra Pypas pavrixat Suopwray, 

ay évrperou ov pndev. ay yap ay Geos 


xpelav épevvg padions avros pavel. 


hfe alii. “ Equo uterque modus 
jure stare potest.” Ean. 

Ib. xpos swadds Gaveiv. CEd. Col. 

969. «fre Oéoaroy arp) | xpnopoiow 
imei? Gove wpis waidey Garvey. Cf. 
Reisig. En. p. 129. et infr. 722. 
In what manner the different tra- 
gedians handled this matter, sec 
Thudich. I. 213. 
. 716. duafcros Att. apaferds (duaga, 
ei) used by stage waggons : 
Ecros Att. auafirds sub. 534s, road for 
stage waggons. Il. XXII. 146. cf. 
Od. X. 103. Pass. Pind. Nem. VI. 
87. al ravray piv wadasrepos | dddy 
dpagerde ebpor. Pyth. IV. 440. 

717. wadds 8¢ Adaoras, quod ad 
puerum attinet. The grammatical 
construction upon common princi- 
ples is too well known to require 

explanation, (cf. sup. 303. 706. CEd. 
Col. 518. 583. El. 92. 924. 1290. 
Trach. 350, &c. Dissen. Comment. 


329,) but Grammar proceeds with 
it’s refinements as well as other 
sciences, and Matthis asks, why 
this accusative is not to depend on 
the verb dséexor ? Natales puers non 
distinuerunt tres dies ab eo, quod 


f dpa 


725 


postea factum est, i. e. tres dies inde 
a nato puero non elapsi sunt. 

718. dpOpa rode (articulos pedum) 
évfesgas. Schol. ra odupd wepoyj 
ouvvayas. For construction § see 
Matth. §. 421, 5. 

719. On the readings els d8aroy 
Spos and Baroy els gpos consult the 
commentators. 

720-1. fvvcev yeverbas, perfecit ut 
esset, Asch. Pers. 718. orpards fvuce 
wepay. Wunp. 


722. ‘Ota ydoov sunt verba 
ovgoBeiro: id quod metuebat.” 
Eas. 


Ib. Gayety. a sec. m. La et Le. 
wabeiv, which seems the preferable 
reading. : 

723 ypas pavrixal, prophetic -re- 
sponses, (speaks with a sneer.) 

Ib. &apicay definierunt, consti- 
tuerunt. Ex. cf. infr. 1083. 

724. dvrpiwerOas, to care for. (cf. 
infr. 1056. 1226. Aj. go. El. §19.) 
av évrpérov ov pndér. 1.€. GAAd rov- 
rev evr. o. p. Matth. §.477, b. 

724-5. ScHor. fyouw & yap Cyri 
é eds, spéwovra apivas (yreicbat, pe- 
des aivis Seif. Necessitatem sive 
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OI. oloy py’ axovoavr’ apriws exe, yivat, 
Wuxns mwAaynpa Kavaxivnots ppevar. 
IO. srolas pepiuyns rovd’ viroorpadels A€yeis ; 
OI. of’ axodoa cod 108’, ws 6 Aaios 
 xaraadayetn mpos TperAais dpa€crois. 730 
IO. nvdaro yap rar’, ovdé rw An~avr’ exer. 
OL. xal 10d ’of 6 xapos odros 08 rod hv rabos ; 
IO. Paxts pev 7 yn KAnterar’ cyuorn & odds 
és ravro AcAdav xara AavAias ayet. 


OI. xat ris ypovos roicd éoriv ovgeAnarvdas ; ‘735 


IO. cyedov tt rpoobev 7 ov riod exw yOovos 
apxnv edaivov, ror’ éxnpvxOn mores. 

OI. @& Zed, ri pou paca BeBovdAcvorat rept ; 

IO. ri & eori cos rovr’, Oidtrous, évOvjuoy ; 


utilitatem rei dixit pro re, qua opus 
est. Herm. 

728. woias pepluyns vtroorpadels, 
i. e. trd olas pepinens orpadele 
(qua cura commotus, Winsemx. cf. 
Eurip. Pheen. 1079. Kadpelay pepipvay 
éppnaao’ én’ gpyov.) Ayes rovro; 
Elmsley compares Aj. 1117. rob dé 
cod Wédou ovx av orpadeiny, 

730. rprAais auafirois. Cf. sup. 
716. infr. 800. 1399. So also frag- 
ment of Aschylus’s CEdipus, enjpev 
rijs d800 tpoxnAarop | oxsoris KehecBov 
rpiodoy, sya oupBoras | rpimy Kedev- 
Oey Tlorndder nyetBoper. 

733-4. oxsor) 3° dds ds raird 
x. v. & See Pausanias X. 5, 3. 
spoidy 82 abrdber ini dd6y apitn xadov- 
pevny ZxeorHy" mi ravry vy dog ra és 
rov ddvov rod warpds Oldinods elpyac On. 


thought that he recognised the 
place in the abutment of three hil- 
locks, between which three roads 
from Delphi, Daulis and Ambryszos, 
united. See Thudichum’s Soph. I. 
355+ 

734. ravrd for ravrdv (Trach. 435. 
Esch. Choeph. 208, Eur. Or. 54. 


Med. 564. Iph. Taur. 658. Hel. 764. 
Eums.) For the exact site of this 
celebrated spot, see the Atlas to 
Kruse’s ‘‘ Hellas,” plate 6. For an 
account of Daulis, see Pausan. Pho- 
cic. cc. 4, § 

Ib. Pere awd Aavilas, i.e. from 
Delphi and from Daulis. 

735. roicd, ex quo hac gesta sunt. 
Erf. compares Thucyd. I. 13. éry dé 
pidsora xal ravry (rj vavpayig) éf9- 
xovra kal diaxdéous dors péxyps rou abrou 


Cf. 35, 5. Eurip. Phoen. 37. xal xpdvov 


fuviwreroy wéda| els ravrivy dude 
oxides oxiorns d8ov. The dead 
bodies of Laius and his attendants 
were found and buried by Dama- 
sistratus. Dodwell (I. 1. 261) 


Ib. é£eAndvdes, peracius. Ex. 
736. spécbev 4 od. Cf. infr. 833. 
E), 82. 1333. 
738. (CEdipus speaks half aside.) 
739. dvOvuov, exciting trouble, 


108 
OI. 


pire pe épara. tov dé Adiov diow 


LOSOKAEOTZ 


740 


ri’ elye ppate, riva & axpny 7Bys éxov. 


IO. 


péyas, xvoaLov aprt Aevkavbeés xapa, 


pophis O€ rhs ons oun aareorare TOA. 


OI. 


IO. 
OI. 


uneasiness, terror. Musgrave trans- 
lates terriculamentum, and refers to 
his Eurip. Herc. Fur. 724. for illus- 
trations of the word. 

740. vow gl. roy rot céparos 

. Pindar appears to use the 
words vars and v7 in various senses 
of bulk, stature, height. . Cf. Dissen’s 
Comment. pp. 344. 428. 520. 557. 

741. 98n, properly youth, is trans- 
ferred to any period of life. Fr. Inc. 
Soph. dSpis 8¢ ros oiwawoF FBns els 
vd ca&ppoy ixero. 

Ib. axuy, maturitas. Ex. 

Ib. ‘* Zyev, i.e. €xev fy, verbo ex 
precedente eiye repetendo.” Dinp. 
The construction is, I believe, closely 
Pindaric, and to be illustrated from 
that Pindaric form, by which a 
phrase is amplified, and greater 
strength given to it, by adding a 
participle, and supplying a verb 
from the sentence preceding. So 
in the beautiful little ode to Ari- 
stagoras, the Prytanis of Tenedos, 
(which usually for the 
XIth Nemean Ode of Pindar, but 
like the two preceding, has nothing 
to do with Nemean games,) it is 
said in allusion to the haughty de- 
signs which men indulge in, and the 
many deeds which they plan, oe 
cpwap peyodavoplas dpSaivoyer, | épya 
. ve wedd\d pevowewres’) where, ras 
Diseen observes, “ A nudo sub- 


' Cf. Passow in voc. 


oot TaAas* éox’ euavroy els apas 

Sewas mpoBaddrwy apriws ovx eiSévar. 
Tas DNS; OKYO ToL mpos a” arocKoTovT’, avat. 
Sewas abupa pn BrCrov 6 pavris 7. 


745 


stantivo gpyos re woAXois scil. ¢uBai- 
vouey ponitur plenior phrasis parti- 
cipio addito et supplendo verbo 
finito sic: épya re woddG pevowarres 
€uPaivopey avrois.” 
same learned writer has seen, the 
sense is, ‘‘ tell me of what stature 
was Laius, and what was his period 
of life, or, what flower of age had he 
in that stature.” 

742. péyas. By this word I think 
is to be understood height, not bulk. 


Ib. xvod{w» (xvdos) Aeux. xdpa, 
having the first down or growth of grey 
hair. Cf. Eurip. Phen. 61. Pind. 
Nem. IX. 53. 

743. pophi, form, or figure gene- 
rally. Cid. Col. 578. Pind. Ol. VI. 
127. IX. 98. 
 *"44. a shudders and speaks 
partly aside.) | 
®. Scuor. dédoua. cf. 
infr. 749. 834. Il. V. 355. cxvelw 3° 
inwer dw Bawriper. 

747. py. On the connexion of this 
particle with verbs of fear in the 
conjunctive mood, see EllendtII.105. 

Ib. Prerov, gl. ddrnbjs, dAnbevor, 
wap Scov 6 riv GAnOeay Acyor, Brewer 
6 8¢ ra wevdn, rugdrerdrey dori. 
(Gidipus speaks emphatically, re- 
ferring in his own mind to previous 
declarations of Tiresias, and his own 
sneers at the unfortunate prophet, 


~ 





So here, as the — 
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deikets Sé paddov, Hv ev éLetrys Ere. 
IO. kat pny oxve pev, ay & épy pabovo’ épa. 
OI. sorepov éyodper Basos, ) mroAAoUs exo 750 
avdpas doxitas, of asp apxnyerns ; 
IO. wévr’ joa ot Evuravres, ev § avroiow qv 
xnpug anny 3 rye Aaiov pla. 
OI. aiai, rad 7dn Suaavy. ris qv more 
o rovade A€kas Tous Aoyous vpiv, yuvas ; 755 
IO. oixevds ris, Gomep ier’ éexowbels povos. | 


OI. 7 nav Sopowr: rvyyave: raviv mapav ; 


with ‘‘ wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out.’’) 

749. dy 8. En. a 3 a. Libri. 
Ebner, finding -in his MS. 8 dvépp, 
asserts that we are to read 3° dy» 
pp. 

750. Buds, with few attendants. 
Cf. Wunder ad Céd. Col. 1015. 

751. Aoxiras, gl. dwacwioras. Cf. 
fésch. Ag. 1566. (Klaus. Edit.) 
body guard. — 

Ib. dpxryeras. Pind. Ol. VII. 143. 
TipuvOiev adpxayérg. Pyth. V. 80. ap- 
xayéras "Arrd\\wv. (where, however, 
Apollo is rather commemorated as 
the leader of the colony which, un- 
der Battus, was to establish the 
great city of Cyrené.) Aésch. Suppl. 
180. 248. S. c. T. 1001. 

753. Whether we are to write 
xnpvé or xipvé, consult the gramma- 
rians. An inquirer into human na- 
ture and the usages of antiquity, is 
more anxious to know, why a person 
of Laius’s rank travels with so few 
attendants, and why a herald is in- 
cluded among them? That he could 
not, dramatically speaking, be ac- 
commodated with more, is very ob- 
vious, for the overthrow of five 


persons by a single man, is of itself - 


a strong demand on credibility; did 


history and the drama coincide in 
this point? That among the per- 
sons killed by Cedipus on this occa-_ 
sion, a person so deeply reverenced 
by the religious feelings of antiquity 
as a herald, should be included, is a 
considerable point gained to modern 
feelings, as it fixes upon Cédipus 
a real guilt, independent of that 
which he derived from mere fa- 
tality. 

Ib. drnvy (aye). prop. a four- 
wheel carriage, drawn by mules 
or oxen, afterwards used like the 
word (evyos for a carriage and pair. 
Cf. infr. 803, 812. Pind. OL V. 6. 
P. IV. 167. 

Ib. ays conveyed. 

Ib. pia in Greek often answers to. 
the indefinite article a in English. 
So Pind. Nem. VI. 1. é& avdpée, iy 
Gedy yévos, a race of men, a race of 
gods, and not, as is commonly trans- 
lated, in total opposition to the 
poet’s meaning: ‘‘the race of men 
and gods is one and the same.” 
Lucret. VI. 1268. pallis super oesi- 
bus una, a skin upon the bones. 

_ 754. (GEdipus clasping his hands 
in agony.) 
756. oluebs ox olxerys. ‘Sonor. 
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ov On ad’ ob yap KeiBev AAO Kat Kpary 
aér ed éxovra Adiov rt dAwAoTa, 
éfuxérevoe THS Enns xEtpos Oryov 760 
aypous ode Téupat Kami Trotuviov vouas, 
ws mAEioTov etn TOO aroTTTOS GOTEWS. 
xamepyy eyo vu. akwos yap of avnp 
SobAos hepew qv rhode Kai peilw yapw. 
OI. was ay poro: Onf july év raxet radw ; 765 
IO. wapeoriw. adda mpos ri Tour’ edierat ; 
OI. dbo’ euavrov, @ yuvat, pn ToAN’ ayay 
cipnpev’ 7 por Oc a vw elodeiv Gedo. 
IO. aA ikera: per afia S€ rou pabev | 
Kayo Tay é€v cot Suogopus éyovr’, avak. 970 
OI. xov un orepnOgs y', és Tooovrov édmidav 
€u0v BeBaros. TO yap av Kai peiCore 


758. xpary, royal authority. Cf. 
sup. 237. 586. Antig. 60. 166. 
173. 

760. ris dune xepds Ocydy. So 
infr.1510. CEdipus, when making his 
solemn request to Creon, says, évy- 


-  pevooy, & yervaie, of Yavoas xepl. 


Ib. ‘ Oiyer, de quo jam multi 
multa. Cf. Buttm. II. §. 114. p. 
149.” Esn. 

761. émi belongs to dypovs and 
ponds. Cf. Asch. 8. c. T. 672. 858. 
Pind. Ol. II. r10. Pyth. I. 26. IV. 
231. V.g4. VIIT. 114. 143. Nem. 
THI. 146. X. 76. Isth. I. 39. 

_ 962. dwomnros, remote. El. 148g. 
dxorroy Hyper. 

763. of axnp. (sic Herm. Libri 
37 drip, &¥ drip, Ske y drip.) Phil. 
de eh p wévys. Cf. infr. 1118. 


767. SBoxa—p} elpnydr’ §. Cf. 
Trach. 663. Phil. 493. and sup.747. 


_(Gédipus speaks convulsively, and 


in a low tone of voice.) 

768. elowWeiv, gl. dey. The prac- 
tice of using compound verbs for 
simple ones, occurs continually in 
Sophocles, as well as other Greek 
writers. 

770. év ool, te judice. Herm. 

Ib. dvoddpes gxovra, gl. Bapéos 
dtaxeipeva. infr. 783. duoddpes rotves- 
dos Fryor. 

771. ov py orepnOiis, you shall not 
be deprived, sc. rov pabeiv. For simi- 
lar constructions of od yu) with con- 
junctive, see Cid. Col. 450. 649. 
1703. El. 42. 1029. Trach. 621. 
1190. Aj. 83. 421. 450. Phil. 103. 
381. 418. 

771-2. és roc. éX. ¢. B. since I have 
reached this state of excitement. Cf. 
Ell. in voc. Baivey. et sup. 158. 

772. peifom, reverentid BERIT: 
mayori dignitate. Ex. 
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lil 


Ada’ ay 4 vot dua ruxns rood iy ; 
éuot marnp pev TloAvBos qv KopivOus, 


parnp Se Meporn Apis. qyounv & ap 


775 


GOTAV [EYLOTOS Tov EKEL, Tpiv jot TUXN 
road ereotn, Oavpaca pev akia, 

omovdns ye pevrot THS euns ovK akia. 

aynp yap év Setrvas yo vreprAnobels wéOns 


Kael Tap olive, TAacTos ws env Tarpl. 


780 


xayo Bapuvbeis thy pev odcay npepay 
poris xaréoxov' Oarépg & icv réAas 


773. da royns rodod’ lov, quum 
in tali discrimine verser. Br. quasi 
permeans i. e. expertus ejusmodi 
fortunam. EL. (cf. Br. in loc. Markl. 
ad Eur. Suppl. 112. Valck. ad Phen. 
§26. Heindorf. ad Plat. Protag. 
§. 36.) Pind. Isth. III. #Aovrov de- 
orexoy, in divitiis versabantur. Cf. 


Diss. Comment. p. 549. 

774. dpol warjp péy. Had this 
play been a composition of Euri- 
pides, instead of Sophocles, we all 
know what this narrative would have 
served to form, and how Aristo- 
phanes would have filled up this and 
the next senarius for him. Sopho- 
cles had the good sense to steer clear 
of prologues and of the—Anxvdroy 
aroXecer. 

775. wyouny. ScHow. érpepdpuny, 

vyxavoy. Hesycu. dijyor, was passe 
ing my life. Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 457. 
and Musgrave ad Cd. Col. 205. 

777. éwéorn (épioravas), Hesych. 
éwéruxe, happened, befell me. 

Tb. Gavpaoas pir afia. Cid. Col. 
461. éxdfws — xarourlou. Matth. 
§- 535- , 

778. owovdje. ScHon. dperis. 
Ex. strenuitas, gnavum ingenium. Is 
it not rather, my serious considera- 
tion, the earnestness exhibited by me 


in consequence? Cf. Diss. in Pind.. 
p. 232. 

779. tmeprrnobels (irepmipwddvas) - 
pé6ns (dbp Dind.). Cf. infr. 874. 

780. sap’ olvy, inter pocula. Apol- 
lon. Rhod. I. 458. wapa dasri xal otvy. 
Cf. Valck. ad Callim. p. 15, 262. 
and Erf. in loco. 

Ib. xarei—és einvy. The commen- 
tators pass this construction unno- 
ticed. For Euripides’ account of the 
circumstances which induced CEdipus 
to consult the oracle, see the pro- 
logue to his ‘‘ Pheenisse.” If Aristo- 
phanes had not taught us to laugh 
at Euripidean prologues, the man- 
ner in which the mother of CE&dipus 
there enters into details of her do- 
mestic circumstances would engen- 
der no small feelings of disgust for 
them. 

781. -BapuvOels, gl. xodobels. Aj. 
41. xédAp BapuvOels rév *Ayddclov 
omhov. 

Ib. rip pév odcay jyudpay, CEd. Col. 
433. THY wey ably’ Hpépay. 

782. pddes xaréoxoy (Ovyde, cf, Cd. 
Col. 874). or ¢yavrdy. Aristoph. 
Nub. 1363. adyd pédss pdv, GAN” Sues 
yerxdpny rd xpé&rov. 
~ Tb. bardpg. Scnou. rf déqs, on the 
Sollowing day. | 
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pintpos warpos t’ 7Aeyxov' of Se Suahopws 

rouvedos tyov TH peOévrt Tov Aoyov. 

Kayo Te pev Kelvow ereprouny, Suos 8 785 
Exule aati rood? veipire yap mrodv. 

Aabpa dé penTpos Kai marpos mropevopat 

TIvdade. xai np 6 PoiBos dv pev ixouny 

aro eFéreuyvev, dda. 8 coda 


783. FAeyxor, questioned them. 
voddpes ayer ri rox, Wunder 
considers as so an unusual an ex- 
_ pression, that he prefers translating 
by his vernacular tongue, instead of 
Latin, Jemandem etwas &belnehmen, 

to take any thing ill of a person. 

785. ra pew (aliquantum, Ex.) 
€repwopny. But would Cédipus have 
used so strong a term as ¢repropny 
(cf. Cid. Col. 799. where Brunck 
and Wunder seem to me to translate 
in too cold a fashion, considering 
the excitement under which C&dipus 
is labouring) if he had only been 
partially satisfied with the explana- 
tion given him by his supposed pa- 
rents? Thudichum appears to have 
understood the passage in a still 
more qualified sense: ‘‘ Er beklagt 
sich bei den Aeltern, und ihr Wort 
befriedigt ihn nicht.” (see his pre- 
face, p. 5.) I understand, by a well- 
known construction: rad pév ceivow, 
as far as they two were concerned, 
érepwépunv, I was delighted. That, 
after the explanation given by Po- 
lybus and Meropé, CEdipus had little 
doubt about the genuineness of his 
birth, seems evident from vv. 778. 
827. &c. &e. 

Ib. vd pév xeivow = xeive. Cd. 
Col. 588. wdrepa ri raw civ cxydver, 
§ “pod (i.e. rayov) Aeyas; (i. e. do 
you speak of your children or me 7) 
606. anal wise yevocr’ Gy rapa xaxeiven 


suapé; (and how shall I and they be 


at hostility ?) Also 922. 1628.1740. 
Electr. 924. 1203. Pind. Pyth. II. 
162. xp} 8é mpos Oedv ovx dpife, | 
bs avéyes (exalts) word piv ra xeivov, 
rér’ avO érépas Pexev péya kiddos. Cf. 
infr. 977. | 

786. xvifer. Pind. Nem. V. 58. 
rou 8€ 1° dpyay | xvi{ov aimewoi Adyos. 
Pyth. XI. 36. noe Bapvwdd\apoy 
Spoas xddov. See also Bergler ad 
Alciph. I. Ep. 29. 

Ib. ideipre. Musgrave, uncer- 
standing the word in the sense of a 


wide-spread report, compares Liba- | 


nius I. 784, a. wodvs rowovros Upeipre 
Aoyos. Others interpret in the sense 
of animum subire. Ellendt adopts 
the former sense; Wunder prefers 
the latter, aptly quoting Sallust Jug. 
c. 13. quod verbum in pectus Ju- 


gurthe altius quam quisquam ratus — 


descendit. 

780. drepov, ignominia affectum. 
Ex. The Scholiast, much better, av7- 
xovoroy, i, €. without a hearing, and 
consequently without an answer to 
those points on which he. most 
wished to consult the oracle. That 
this is the true meaning of the 
word, can hardly be doubted by those 
who compare (Ed. Col. 49. 51. 1278. 
with the context adjoining. But the 
question is, how came Sophocles to 
use the word in so unusual a sense ? 
I know no other solution, and that 
is but a poor one, than that, the poet 


had generalized the Hesiodean term . 
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XO. Soxnors dyvios Aoyav HAGE, Sarre S€ Kai To un" Vvdtxov. - 
IO. apa amr’ avrow ; XO. vaixt. 10. nai ris w Aoyos ; 
XO. arcs euoty’, aus, yas mporrovoupevas, 685 
daivern VO EAnkev, avrod pevew. 
OI. opas i’ Axes, ayabos oy yvopnv asnp, 
TOULOY TrapLels Kal KaTapPALVOV Keap ; 


XO. dvag, elrov pév ovy arak povor, 


Ib. 4 rvyn, the occurrence which 
has occasioned all this violence. 

681. ddenors dyvads Adyey, literally: 
@ speciousness, seemingness of words, 
i. e. words of a seeming speciousness, 
out of which no certain know- 
ledge (yvaors) could be extracted 


’ (dyvos). As decorum would have 


been violated by allowing the 
Chorus to take part against the 
husband or brother of Jocasta in 
her immediate presence, the poet 
seems purposely to have selected 
such vague and general terms, as 
by leading the queen on a wrong 
scent, would induce her to think 
that the fault of the late contention 
lay as much with the one party as 
the other. Ellendt, taking Her- 
mann as his guide, translates: spe- 
cies sermonum suspicionem incertam 
gignens, i.e. speciosus sermonum 
habitus. Wunder: incerta suspicio 
de sermonibus, sc. Creontis. In Soph. 
Trach. 426. the word ddxnors is op- 
posed to exactness of speech. Asa 
term of the philosophic schools, it is 
naturally not unfrequentin Euripides: 
and as such, together with the verb 
xépveve, it seems to be the object of 
a sneer in our poet’s Antig. 324. 
Ib. dawres (cf. Pind. fr. Select. 
140. Diss. Edit.) rd py dvdsxop. 
Musgrave, apparently with the ap- 
probation of Hermann, translates : 
‘‘ mordet Creontem sc. injusta 
That Jocasta 


avr. icy ; 689 


does not understand the passage in | 
this sense, is evident from her 
reply, which rather tends to confirm 
the opinion suggested in the note 
preceding this. | 

684. xal ris fv 5 Adyos; Solger: 
wie kam der Zwist? how originated 
the dissension ? 

686. ZAnger ac. 6 Adyos. 

687. dpas x. r. é. “* Well-inten- 
tioned and noble-minded as you 
are, do you observe, what conse- 
quences may ensue” &c. cf. Reisig. 
Enar. ad C&d. Col. 933. 

688. waptels xal xarapSr0VWer, (cf. 
fEsch. Sept. c. Th. 712.) by re- 
lazing and blunting. Cidipus seems 
to object two things to the Chorus; 
first that they endanger the good 
feclings between him and Jocasta 
by not making her acquainted 
with the real grounds of the dis. 
sension between himself and Creon ; 
secondly, that by preventing him™ 
from taking instant measures for 
the exile or death of the latter, 
they expose him to the vengeance 
of an irritated and detested, but 
powerful subject. How deeply the » 
Chorus feel the imputation, is mani- 
fest from the warmth of their 
reply. 

690. The approach to tautology 
in this verse does not escape the 
Scholiast, who observes, dis rd abrd 
elev, dyri rou, papow nara Sidvous, 
na) dropor. 

4 
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ioOt 5é rapappovipor, arropoy ert ppoviue. 
mepavOa pp av, el ve vorpiCopat, 

@ > » _a e tJ 4 

OoT euay yay piday ev trovois 


4 ® a 
aAvovoay Kat opfov ovpwas, . 


695 


a > ww 9 , 
Tayuy T Eviroptros, et OUVaLO. 


Io. 


pos Oewy Sidatov ap’, avak, Grov tore 


piv toonvie mpayparos oTnoas €xels. 


OI. pa (cé yap raved és rAéov, yuvat, 7éBo) 


Ib. dwopoy éxi gpdmpa, ad omne 
prudens consilium inhabilis. Mouser. 


Antig. 360. wavromépos, dwopos én’ 
obder. 
691. wedavba dy. Ellendt in 


noting this construction observes : 
**semel exstat infizitivus perfecti pro 
plusqaam perfecto conditionali po- 
situs.” I. 121. 

Ib. voodi{oua. The Schiliasts 
and gloss-writers offer various ex- 
planations of this word. Taking 
Homer for our guide (Il. II. 81. 
XXIV. 222. Od. XXIII. 98), we 
shall do best, I think, by adopting 
the sense, to cast off, to turn with 
aversion from. So Thudichum: 
wenn ich von dir, mein First, mich 
abwendete. 

694. dor’, On the different read- 
ings Gore and os ye see some acute 
remarks by Hermann. 

695. dAvoveay. On the accent of 
the word, consult Ellendt. 

Ib. nar’ dpOdv otploas. ventu se- 
cundo sive prospero cursu direxisti. 
Wonp. coll. Trach. 827. Eurip. 
Androm. 611. et sup. 88. 

Ib. otpifew (otpos, a favourable 
wind) to bring under a favourable 
wind. Cf. Eustath. ad IL VII. 
p- 661. Ad Od. p. 1452.) 
Cf. isch. Ch. 914. Pers. 594. 
Choeph. 335. in which two latter 
passages a transitive sense is to be 


700 


given to the verb. See Pass. 
in v. 

696. edwopwoe (wéure) ScuHon. 
cod. Lips. dyafds dénybs, xuBepynrne. 
Passow translates, prosperously con- 
ducting, incautiously adding, espe. 
cially in the tragic writers. Except 
this passage, and A®sch. Eum. 3. 
I believe it would be difficult to find 
another instance of the word in the 
tragedians. Cf. Pind. Nem. II. ro. 
ebOumopmds aloy, Eurip. Phen. 1726. 
wopripay exer &, eore vavoimoproy 
atpay. 

697. Grov, “ Non est pro rivos, 
sed cum sic componenda verba es- 
sent didafoy rd mpaypa, Grov piv 
ornoas fxecs, noMeN mpayparos post== 
positum pronomini casu tenus appli- 
catur.”” Ex. cf. Aj.1023. ris 8 dori», 
ovr’ dydpa spoohevoces orparod, 

699. ornoas exes gi. garncas, cf. 
infr. 701. BeBovrevxds exer. lordvas | 


pijvey = pyviewy, Br. Eurip.Iph. A. 789. 


dAnis, otay—orncoves, Exr. Cf. Diss. 
Comment. p. 240. | 
700. o¢ yap r. x.7.€. The most 
obvious interpretation of these. 
words is one of angry feeling on 
the part of C&dipus towards the 
Chorus, a feeling, for which we. are 
prepared by the interpretation put 
on the word orvys (sup. 673). 
Wunder understands: “for I had 
rather comply with you, who desire 
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Kpéovros, ofa, or BeBovdevxas €yet. 


IO. éy’, ei cadas To veixos éyxaday épeis. 
OI. dovéa pe Gyoi Aaiov xabeoravat. 


IO. avros CuveiBis, 7) pabov aAAov mapa. ; 


OI. parry pev ody KaxoUpyov cloménwpas, eret 705 
TO y' els é€avroy Tray pte ed oTOpua. 


IO. ov viv ages ceavrov ay A€yes épt, 


‘€uov “iwraxovcov Kat wad ovven’ éoti vot 

Bporeoy ovder payruns éxov réxvns. 

gave dé vor onpeia ravde OvvTOpa. 710 
xpnopos yap hAGe Aale mor’, ovx épa 

DoiBov y' an’ avrov, ray 5 uirnperay caro, 

as avrov Hot polpa mpos modes Gavel, 


me to explain the whole matter, 
than with these, i.e. the Chorus, 
who wish the whole matter to be 
suppressed.” This explanation, if it 
could be established, preserves the 
good feeling between the monarch 
and the Chorus unimpaired, but be- 
sidessome difficulties of construction, 
it obliges us to suppose that the 
former had overheard at least the 
two preceding verses 685, 6. 

7Ol. Kpéovros. sub. évexa as in 
verse 697. Br. sub. mepi, as Trach. 
1124. Phil. 439. El. 317. Exms. 
Nothing is to be supplied, says 
Hermann. “Nam ut modo érov 


.Wpayparos pnmy dictum erat, ita nunc 


Kpéovros pamy, sive rectius Kpéovros 
BovAeupdrey.” 

702. capés, emphatic, in reference 
to v. 681. “ speak, i.e. provided in 
charging Creon with. originating 
this dissension, you go upon clear 
and not upon imaginary grounds.” 

Ib. rd veixos, causam rize. Philoct. 
328. xdrov dyeadbv. Err. 

706. +67 ale davrde (as far as he 


himself is concerned. Cf. Eur. Here. 
F. 171.) way (altogether) ddevbepos 
ordpa (liberates, keeps his speech free 
of any such accusation) by throwing 
all the blame on Tiresias. Vauvil- 
lers, who had been preceded by Tri- 
clinius in giving this sense to the 
passage, compares Antig. 395. ¢ye 
3° cdevdepos | dixads clus rad’ amnd- 
AdxGas wdvov. 

707. Wunder translates: absolve 
yourself from those things of which 
you speak ; i.e. throw aside all care_ 
about them. 

708-9. dor) Zor = tyes == peréxes 
with genitive. “Hoc dicit: res 
humanas nihil commune habere cum 
arte vatum, i. e. non pendere ex ea.” 
Dinp. Much to this effect also Her- 
mann and Ellendt I. 732- cf, A&sch. 
apud Plat. 2 Rep. 383, b. 

710. cuvropa (briefly). Antig. 446. 
elsé pos, un pixos, GAAS oURTopa. 

711. Hrde. Plat. Vit. Agidis et 
Cleom. péxpes dy dx Aedday § "OAvpe 
las xpyopde 2Nbp. 

713. ine Env. a Dino. 
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“ > 
doris yévorr’ éuoU TE KaKéivou Trapa. 


oe A 
Kal Tov pev, womrep y' 4 haris, Eévot Tore | 


715 


Apnorat hovevova’ év rpirAais apakerois" 

’ qasdos d¢ BAaoras ov Seoyxov nepas 
Tpeis, kai vw apOpa xeivos evCeveas mrodoiw, 
Epprpey GAAwy xepolw eis aParov Cpos. 


A ld ra 
xayravd *AroAAwy ovr’ éxeivoy nvucey 


720 


“hovéa yevérOa marpos odre Adiov, 

(ro dewov ovdoBetro,) mpos mados Oaveiv. 
Toavra Ppyot pavrixat Swdpway, 

ay évrperov ov pndev. av yap ay Geos 


Xpeiay epevva padios avros avel. 


ffes alti. “quo uterque modus 
jure stare potest.” Ean. 

Tb. xpés wadds Oaveiv. (Ed. Col. 
969. «fr Oeodarovy warp) | xpnopoiow 
imei? Gore xpds waidoy Oaveiy. Cf. 
Reisig. En. p. 129. et infr. 722. 
In what manner the different tra- 
gedians handled this matter, sec 
Thudich. I. 313 

716. duaferte Att. duagerds (dpaga, 
etys) used by stage waggons : 
Ecrés Att. auafirds sub. d3ds, road for 
stage waggons. Il. XXII. 146. cf. 
Od. X. 103. Pass. Pind. Nem. VI. 
87. wal ravray pév wadasérepos | dddv 
apaftroy eipov. Pyth. IV. 440. 

717. wadds 8¢ Adaoras, quod ad 
puerum attinet. The grammatical 
construction upon common princi- 
ples is too well known to require 
explanation, (cf. sup. 302. 706. Cd. 
Col. 518. 583. El. 92. 924. 1290. 
Trach. 350, &c. Dissen. Comment. 
329,) but Grammar proceeds with 
it's refinements as well as other 
sciences, and Matthis asks, why 
this accusative is not to depend on 
the verb dveexen? Natales pueri non 
distinuerant tres dies ab eo, quod 


7 dpa 
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postea factum est, i. e. tres dies inde 
a nato puero non elapsi sunt. 

718. dpOpa wodoiy (articulos pedum) 
évyfevEas. Schol. ra ovpd mepor7 
ovvayas. For construction see 
Matth. §. 421, 5. 

719. On the readings els d8aroy 
Spos and Baroy els dpos consult the 
commentators. 

720-1. frvoev yevérbas, perfecit ut 
esset. Ausch. Pers. 718. orpards fruce 
wepay. WuND. 

722. “Ach peécov sunt verba 
ovpofeiro: id quod metuebat,” 
Ems. 

Ib. Oavetw. a sec. m. La et Le. 
waGeiy, which seems the preferable 
reading. j 

723 dypat pavrixal, prophetic -re- 
sponses, (speaks with a sneer.) 

Ib. idpioay definierunt, consti- 
tuerunt. Ex. cf. infr. 1083. 

724. evrpererOas, to care for. (cf. 
infr. 1056. 1226. Aj. go. El. 519.) 
ov évrpéwou av pndev. i.e. dAAad rov- 
rev dvr. o. pp. Matth. §. 477, b. 

724-5. ScHon. fyouw & yap {yf 
6 Geds, wpéwovra xpivas (yreioat, pg- 
dies avis dcifa. Necessitatem sive 
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olov p’ axovoavr apriws exe, yuvat, 


Wuxns mAaynpa Kavaxinots ppevar. 


IO. 
OI. 


IO. 
OI. 
IO. 


Troias pepiuyns Tov)’ vrootpahels A€yeis ; 

Got’ axodoa: cov Tod, ws 0 Adios 

xarardayein mpos TperAais apakerois. 730 
nvdaro yap rar’, ovdé ww Angavr’ exes. 

nat wrod ‘of 6 xapos obros ob Tod hv wabos ; 

Doxis pev 7 yn KARkerae oxworrn 8 odds 


és rauro AeAgay karo AavAlas ayet, 


OI. 
IO. 


kai ris xpovos Troicd éoriy ovgeAnrvbds ; 735 
oxedov Tt rpocbev fh ov THAD Exwv xPovos 


apxny edaivov, ror’ éxnpvxOn more. 


OI. 
IO. 


utilitatem rei dixit pro re, qua opus 
est. Herm. 

728. wolas pepluyne twoorpadels, 
i. ec. Urd solas pepluyne crpadeie 
(qua cura commotus, WinsEm. cf. 
Eurip. Phen. 1079. Kadpelay pepipvay 
Sppnoao’ dx’ épyov.) Ayes rovro; 
Elmsley compares Aj. 1117. rov de 
cov Wodou otk ay orpadeiny, 

730. rpimAais auafirois. Cf. sup. 
716. infr. 800. 1399. So also frag- 
ment of Acschylus’s CEdipus, exjper 
rijs d80v rpoxnAaroy | oxrorns xedevOov 
rpiodoy, éva oupBodas | rpiay Kedev- 
Ger Torndday nyeiBoper. 

733-4. oxsor) 8 ddds ds ravrd 
x. +. é& See Pausanias X. 5, 2. 
xpoidy 8¢ airdbev tr) d8dy aditn xadov- 
pérny Ixsorny éxl ravry ry bbq ra és 
roy ddvoy rou warpos Oldiwods elpyar Gn. 


& Zev, ri pou Spaca BeBovAcvorae 7répt ; 
ri 8 é€ati cot tour, Oidécrous, évOvpuov ; 


thought that he recognised the 
place in the abutment of three hil- 
locks, between which three roads 
from Delphi, Daulis and Ambrysos, 
united. See aaa ly Soph. I. 
255. 

734. ravrd for ravrdy (Trach. 425. 
fEsch. Choeph. 208. Eur. Or. 54. 
Med. 564. Iph. Taur. 658. Hel. 764. 
Exams.) For the exact site of this 
celebrated spot, see the Atlas to 
Kruse's ‘‘ Hellas,” plate 6. For an 
account of Daulis, see Pausan. Pho- 
cic. CC. 4, 5. 

Ib. Aedhéy xawd Aavdlas, i.e. from 
Delphi and from Daulis. 

735. rod’, ex quo hac gesta sunt. 
Erf. compares Thucyd. I. 13. érq 32 
pidvera nal ravry (ri vavpayig) é£7- 
wovra xal dvaxdéoud dors péxps rou abrev 


Cf. 35, 5. Eurip. Phoen. 37. xal xpdvov 


fuvdrreroy wéda| eis ravrdy dude 
@exidoe cxyiorns dot. The dead 
bodies of Laius and his attendants 
were found and buried by Dama- 
sistratus. Dodwell (I. 1. 261) 


Ib. efeAndrvbes, peracius, Ex. 
736. spdcber 4 ov. Cf. infr. 832. 
E). 82. 1333. 
738. (Cidipus speaks half aside.) 
739- dvOiuev, exciting trouble, 
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pire ye épara. tov dé Adiov ducw 
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ri’ elye hpate, riva 5 axpny 7Bys exov. 


IO. 


péyas, xvoatwv aprt Aevxavbes apa, 


vopois de ris OS OUK arecTaret TOAV. 


OI. 


IO. 
OI. 


uneasiness, terror. Musgrave trans- 
lates ferriculamentum, and refers to 
his Eurip. Herc. Fur. 724. for illus- 
trations of the word. 

740. gvow gi. roy rov oaparos 

. Pindar appears to use the 
words gvais and vy in varioussenses 
of bulk, stature, height.. Cf. Dissen’s 
Comment. pp. 244. 428. 520. 557. 

741. 78n, properly youth, is trans- 
ferred to any period of life. Fr. Inc. 
Soph. vps 8¢ ros otwewol FBns els 
vd cédppor ixero. 

Ib. dxpy, maturitas. Ex. 

Ib. ‘* dyes, i. e. Exew fv, verbo ex 
precedente eixe repetendo.” Di:np. 
The construction is, I believe, closely 
Pindaric, and to be illustrated from 
that Pindaric form, by which a 
phrase is amplified, and greater 
strength given to it, by adding a 
participle, and supplying a verb 
from the sentence preceding. So 
in the beautiful little ode to Ari- 
stagoras, the Prytanis of Tenedos, 
(which usually for the 
XIth Nemean Ode of Pindar, but 
like the two preceding, has nothing 
to do with Nemean games,) it is 
said in allusion to the haughty de- 
signs which men indulge in, and the 
many deeds which they plan, ae 
cpway peyadavopias ¢pSaivoper, | ipya 
. Fe wedrAd pevowerres’) 
Diesen observes, “pro nudo sub- 


oiot raAas* éolx’ euavrov els apas 

Sewas mpoBadAwv aprins ovx eidévar, 
mas ONS; OKYa Tot mpos a arocKoTovO’, avat-. 
Sewas abupa pn BAcrov o pavris 7. 
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stantivo épyos re wodAois scil. éuBai- 
vouey ponitur plenior phrasis parti- 
cipio addito et supplendo verbo 
finito sic: gpya re wodAd pevowarvres 
€uBaivopey avrois.” 
same learned writer has seen, the 
sense is, ‘‘ tell me of what stature 
was Laius, and what was his period 
of life, or, what flower of age had he 
in that stature.” 

742. peyas. By this word I think 
is to be understood height, not bulk. 


' Cf. Passow in voc. 


Ib. xvod{wr (xvdos) Aevx. xdpa, 
having the first down or growth of grey 
hair. Cf. Eurip. Phen. 61. Pind. 
Nem. IX. 52. 

743- poppy, form, or figure gene- 
rally. Ged. Col. 578. Pind. Ol. VI. 
127. IX. 98. 

744. Sn a shudders and speaks 
partly aside.) 3 

746. dxva. Scuor. d8é8oina. cf. 
infr. 749. 834. Il. V. 255. cxvelo 8 
imnwey ex Bawipev. | 

747- #n. On the connexion of this 
particle with verbs of fear in the 
conjunctive mood, see EllendtII.105. 

Ib. Brewer, gl. dAnOijs, aAndevor, 
wap ocoy & ri dAnOeaay Acyeor, Brewes° 
é 8¢. ra 7, tTuprerdrey dori. 
(CEdipus speaks emphatically, re- 
ferring in his own mind to previous 
declarations of Tiresias, and his own 
sneers at the unfortunate prophet, 


“ 





So here, as the — 
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deifers S€ waAAov, hv ev éLetarys Ere. 
IO. xat pny oxve pév, av 3 ep pabovo’ épa. 
OI. sorepoy éxcper Basos, 7 wodAous exo 750 
avdpas Aoxiras, of avnp apxnyerns 3 
10. wévr’ qoay of Evpravres, év & avroiow jv 
Knpué arnun 8 rye Aaiov pla. 
OI. alai, rad’ 7d Suaavy. ris qv more 
6 rovade A€Eas rovs Aoyous vpiv, yuvas ; 755 
IO. oixevs ris, oomep ixer’ éxowbels yovos. 


OI. 7 xay Sopowe rvyyaver taviv wapav ; 


with ‘‘ wisdom at one entrance quite 
shut out.’’) 

749. a» 8. En. a 3 dy. Libri. 
Ebner, finding in his MS. 2 avépp, 
asserts that we are to read 3° dy 
dpp- | 
ae Buds, with few attendants. 
Cf. Wunder ad Ged. Col. 1015. 

751. Aoxiras, gl. twaowioras. Cf. 
fésch. Ag. 1566. (Klaus. Edit.) 
body guard. — 

Ib. dpyrryéras. Pind. Ol. VIL. 143. 
Tipuvbiav dpxayérg. Pyth. V. 80. dp- 
xayéras "Ard\dov. (where, however, 
Apollo is rather commemorated as 
the leader of the colony which, un- 
der Battus, was to establish the 
great city of Cyrené.) Aisch. Suppl. 
180. 248. §. c. T. 1001. 

753. Whether we are to write 
xnpvé or xipvé, consult the gramma- 
rians. An inquirer into human na- 
ture and the usages of antiquity, is 
more anxious to know, why a person 
of Laius’s rank travels with so few 
attendants, and why a herald is in- 
cluded among them? That he could 
not, dramatically speaking, be ac- 
commodated with more, is very ob- 
vious, for the overthrow of five 


persons by a single man, is of itself . 
a strong demand on credibility; did 


history and the drama coincide in 
this point? That among the per- 
sons killed by C&dipus on this occa. _ 
sion, a person so deeply reverenced 
by the religious feelings of antiquity 
as a herald, should be included, is a 
considerable point gained to modern 
feelings, as it fixes upon (E£dipus 
a real guilt, independent of that 
which he derived from mere fa- 
tality. . 

Ib. anny (dye). prop. a four- 
wheel carriage, drawn by mules 
or oxen, afterwards used like the 
word (evyos for a carriage and pair. 
Cf. infr. 803, 812. Pind. Ol. V. 6. 
P. IV. 167. 

Ib. Ty conveyed. 

Ib. pia in Greek often answers to. 
the indefinite article a in English. 
So Pind. Nem. VI. 1. &y dvdpée, & 
bei» yevos, a race of men, a race of 
gods, and not, as is commonly trans- 
lated, in total opposition to the 
poet’s meaning: ‘‘ the race of men 
and gods is one and the same.” 
Lucret. VI. 1268. pallis super ossi- 
bus una, a skin upon the bones. 

_ 754+ (CEdipus clasping his hands 
in agony.) 
7 vr oleebs = = Sonor. 
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IO. ov dir’: ad’ od yap xeiOev RADE Kai Kparn 
oér ed éxovra Adioy 7’ dAwdAoTa, 
éEuxérevoe Ths Euns xetpos Oryov 760 
aypous oe Tréuypar Kart Trowmviov vopuas, 
ws wAcioTOY Ein TOUS aaroTTOS GOTEWS. 
kare’ eyo vv. aks yap of avnp 
SoiAos depew Av ryode nai peilw yapw. 
OI. wads dy pordos Onf july év raxer wary ; 765 
IO. wapeorw, adda mpos ri rour’ edierat ; 
OI. dbo’ euavrov, @ yuvat, un TOAN ayav 
elpnpev’ 7) pot Oc a vw elodeiv BédAw. 
IO. aX’ ikerar per afia S€ mov pabeiv | 
xayo Tay €v aot Svodopas exovr’, avak. 2970 
OI. xov pn orepnOis y', és rovovrov éAridwv 
é€u00 PeBaros. TO yap ay Kai peiConr 


758. xpary, royal authority. Cf. . 
sup. 237. 586. Antig. 60. 166. 
173. 

760. ris dune xeipds Osyey. So 
infr.1510. CEdipus, when making his 
solemn request to Creon, says, gv»- 


-  peUoor, & yervaie, of Yavoas xepl. 


Ib. ‘‘ Oiyer, de quo jam multi 
multa. Cf. Buttm. II. §. 114. p. 
149.” Esn. 

761. émi belongs to dypois and 
pounds. Cf. Atsch. §. c. T. 7 858. 
Pind. Ol. II. rro. Pyth. I. 26. IV. 
23t. V.g4. VIII. 114. 143. Nem. 
TIT. 146. X. 76. Isth. I. 39. 

762. dwonvos, remote. El. 148g. 
dxorroy jpéy 

763. of drip. (sic Hern. Libri 
of axip, &¥ dxjp, de y' avi.) Phil. 
oe rer Cf. infr. 1118, 


Sedocea-—pa 
Trach. 663. Phil. 493. and sup. 747. 


~\ 


wf 


SPT ee he ie or eae ee a RRR 








(Gidipus speaks convulsively, and 
in a low tone of voice.) 

768. elowWeiv, gl. det», The prac- 
tice of using compound verbs for 
simple ones, occurs continually in 
Sophocles, as well as other Greek 
writers. 

770. ev ool, te judice. HERM. 

Ib. dvoddpes gxorra, gl. Bapéos 
dtaxeipeva. infr. 783. duoddpes rotves- 
dos Iyer. 

mAs ob 1) orepnbiis, you shall not 

be deprived, sc. rot pabeiv. For simi- 
lar constructions of od py) with con- 
junctive, see Cid. Col. 450. 649. 
1703. El. 42. 1039. Trach. 621. 
1190. Aj. 83. 421. 450. Phil. 103. 
381. 418. 

771-2. és roc. eX. ¢. B. since I have 
reached this state of excitement. Cf. 
Ell. in voc. Baivew. et sup. 158. 

772. peifom, reverentid Sigmon, 
mayor dignifate. Ex. 
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Ada’ dv 7 vot dua rvyns rood iy ; 

€uot rarnp pev TloAuBos nv KopivOws, | 
prnp d€ Meporn Aapis. qyopny 8 dump 778 
GOTAY [LEYLOTOS TOY EKEl, Tpiy pot TUXY 

road ereotn, Gavpaoa pev afia, 

orovdns ye pévrot THs Ens ovK agia. 

aunp yap ev Seirvos pp vmeprAnodels weOns 

Kade rap ove, wAacTos ws etny marpl. 780 
xayo Bapuvbels Thy pev odcay npepay 

ports xaréoxov’ Oarépg & iwy médas 


773. Sad riyns rood lov, quum 
in tali discrimine verser. Br. quasi 
permeans i. e. expertus ejusmodi 
fortunam. Ex. (cf. Br. in loc. Markl. 
ad Eur. Suppl. 112. Valck. ad Phen. 
526. Heindorf. ad Plat. Protag. 
§. 36.) Pind. Isth. III. #Aovrov d:é- 
oraxoy, in divitiis versabantur. Cf. 
Diss. Comment. p. 549. 

774. ¢yoi warjp pév. Had this 
play been a composition of Euri- 
pides, instead of Sophocles, we all 
know what this narrative would have 
served to form, and how Aristo- 
phanes would have filled up this and 
the next senarius for him. Sopho- 
cles had the good sense to steer clear 
of prologues and of the—Anxiétoy 
awwhecev. 


775. iyounv. ScHon. érpeddyny, 


U 


vyxavov. Hesycu. dipyor, was passe 
ing my life. Cf. Aristoph. Ran. 457. 
and Musgrave ad Cd. Col. 205. 

777. dwéorn (¢pioravat), Hesych. 
éwéruxe, happened, befell me. 

Tb, Gavpdoa piv afia. Cid. Col. 
461. dwdftos — xarocrioca. Matth. 
§- 535. | 

778. owovdns. ScHon. dperys. 
Et. strenuitas, gnavum ingenium. Is 
it not rather, my serious considera- 
tion, the earnestness exhibited by me 


in consequence? Cf. Dias. in Pind.. 
p. 233. 

779. breprrnabes (irepwiyswdvas) - 
pé6ns (wep Dind.). Cf. infr. 874. 

780. sap’ oivy, inter pocula. Apol- 
lon. Rhod. I. 458. wapa dasri nal ofry. 
Cf. Valck. ad Callim. p. 15, 262. 
and Erf. in loco. 

Ib. xadrei—és inv. The commen- 
tators pass this construction unno- 
ticed. For Euripides’ account of the 
circumstances which induced CEdipus 
to consult the oracle, see the pro- 
logue to his ‘‘ Pheenissz.”” If Aristo- 
phanes had not taught us to laugh 
at Euripidean prologues, the man- 
ner in which the mother of C&dipus 
there enters into details of her do- 
mestic circumstances would engen- 
der no small feelings of disgust for 
them. 

781. -BapuvOels, gl. xodebels. Aj. 
41. xédAp BapuvOcle rvéw 'Ayddclov 
omhew. 

Ib. ry pév odcay jyuépay, Cd. Col. 
433- THY mer abrix’ juépar. 

782. porte earéoxor (Oupde, cf. Ced. 
Col. 874). or dyavrdy. Aristoph. 
Nub. 1363. adyd pddss dy, GAN” Suess 
qverxdpny +d wpéerov. 
 [b. Gardpg. Sconon. rf dé9s, on the 
Sollowing day. | 
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pntpos marpos 7’ jAeyxov' of de Suopopws 

rouveidos tyyov Tp peOevrt Tov Acyov. 

Kayo Ta pev Kelvow érepropny, Suos 8 785 
ExuCE po’ cel TOUT’ Udeipre yap ToAv. 

Aabpa dé pnrpos Kal waTpos Tropevopat 

TlvOade. xai pp 6 PoiBos ov pev ixouny 

aripov eféreuvev, dda. O aOdua 


783. fAreyxov, questioned them. 

Ib. dveddpws ayew ri rem, Wunder 
considers as so an unusual an ex- 
. pression, that he prefers translating 
by his vernacular tongue, instead of 
Latin, Jemandem etwas tbelnehmen, 
to take any thing ill of a person. 

785. ra pew (aliquantum, Et.) 
€repropny. But would Cédipus have 
used so strong a term as crepropny 
(cf. Ged. Col. 799. where Brunck 
and Wunder seem to me to translate 
in too cold a fashion, considering 
the excitement under which C&dipus 
is labouring) if he had only been 
partially satisfied with the explana- 
tion given him by his supposed pa- 
rents? Thudichum appears to have 
understood the passage in a still 
more qualified sense: ‘‘ Er beklagt 
sich bei den Aeltern, und ihr Wort 
befriedigt ihn nicht.” (see his pre- 
face, p. 5.) I understand, by a well- 
known construction: ra péy xeivow, 
as far as they two were concerned, 
érepwéuny, I was delighted. That, 
after the explanation given by Po- 
lybus and Meropé, CEdipus had little 
doubt about the genuineness of his 
birth, seems evident from vv. 778. 
827. &c. &e. 

Ib. va pév xeivow = ceive. CEd. 
Col. 588. wérepa ri raw civ éxydvey, 
§ ‘pot (i.e. rayou) Acyes; (i. e. do 
you speak of your children or me 7) 
606. aal wie yevotr’ ay riya naxeivev 


suapé; (and how shall I and they be 


at hostility?) Also 922. 1628.1740. 
Electr. 924. 1203. Pind. Pyth. II. 
162. xp) 8€ mpos Gedv ovx epifer, | 
bs avéxes (exalts) word pév rd xeivev, 
rér’ avO érépas exer péya xivos. Cf. 
infr. 977. | 

786. xvifer. Pind. Nem. V. 58. 
rou 3¢ 1° dpyay | xvifov aimewot Adyos. 
Pyth. XI. 36. &moe Bapvwdd\apyoy 
Spoa xodov. See also Bergler ad 
Alciph. I. Ep. 29. 

Ib. idetpre. Musgrave, unoer- 
standing the word in the sense of a 


wide-spread report, compares Liba- | 


nius I, 784, a. mods rowiros ipeipre 
Aoyos. Others interpret in the sense 
of animum subire. Ellendt adopts 
the former sense; Wunder prefers 
the latter, aptly quoting Sallust Jug. 
c. 13. quod verbum in pectus Ju- 


gurthee altius quam quisquam ratus — 


descendit. 

789. drepov, ignominia affectum. 
Ex. The Scholiast, much better, av7- 
xovoroy, i. e. without a hearing, and 
consequently without an answer to 
those points on which he. most 
wished to consult the oracle. That 
this is the true mnieaning of the 
word, can hardly be doubted by those 
who compare (Ed. Col. 49. §1. 1278. 
with the context adjoining. But the 
question is, how came Sophocles to 


use the word in so unusual a sense? - 


I know no other solution, and that 
is but a poor one, than that, the poet 


had generalized the Hesiodean term 
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kat Sewa Kai Svornva mpoupavn A€ywr, 79° 
cs pnrpl pev xpetn pe py Oivar, yevos & 

arAnrov avOpanrowt SnAdcoun opay, 

dovevs & évotpnv rod hurevoavros warpos. 

Kayo, TraKxovoas Tavra, Tv KopwOiay 


riun, i.e. a honorary share, or par- 
ticipation tn a thing, and thus given 
it a sense which it did not strictly 
bear in Attic language. Cf. sup. 
215. infr. gog. 

792. drAnroy (intolerable) dpay, to 
be seen. Pind. Nem. I. 71. &r\aroy 
Bedos dxmdage yuvaixas. OL VI. 65. 
dridrov ndbas. Fgmm. Sel. 69. 6. 
ar\dra xaxoras. 

Ib. d8yrAdoous. gl. del€atys, exhi- 
beam. 

794-6. The construction and 
sense of these verses have alike fur- 
nished difficulty to the commenta- 
tors. Ellendt, objecting to the ex- 
planations of Heath, Toup, Erfurdt, 
and Hermann, approves of that of 
Branck, who, understanding 628d» as 
the accusative to dxyerpoupevos, (pu- 
yw would be better understood,) 
translates: Corinthiam terram exul 
dereliqui, asiris in posterum cursum 
dirigens. And much to this effect 
the Scholiast and Suidas, in v. dorpo- 
vouia: dorpos rexpatperba, dw) ray 
paxpay xal Epnpov d3dv ropevopever xal 
dorpos onpeoupdver ras Oécas roy 
sarpidewrv. Dindorf adopts the ex- 
planation and construction of Mat- 
thise : “‘ rv Kopw6iay dorpocs rb Aosrdy 
éxperpovpevos xOova, i.e. situm Co- 
rinthi et distantiam ex astris con- 
Jiciens, ut navigantes solent. V.Wesse- 
ling. ad Diodor. I. 166, 5. Toup. 
Emend. II. 387.” But travellers, 
who compute sites and distances by 
stars, necessarily travel by night: 
did C&dipus so pursue his journey? 


That he avoided all beaten tracks, is 
pretty clear from a subsequent de- 
claration of his own (infr. 1398 8q.): 
may not the meaning of the expres- 
sion therefore be, that terrified by 
the declarations of the oracular 
shrine, and fearing to encounter any 
human being, he “ fied the land of 
Corinth, pursuing his journey from 
Delphi henceforth by night.” But 


the question then occurs, did Laius . 


also travel by night? Else, how 
could the encounter take place be- 
tween the parties? That the object 
of the latter’s visit to the oracular 
shrine required urgent speed, seems 
evident from the small retinue with 
which he travels; and if he did not 
actually travel by night, he would 
at all events be likely to journey at 
that time when day and night are at 
odds; and why might not the en- 
counter have taken place at such a 
period? If the reader is unwilling 
to put Laius on these nocturnal tra- 
vels, there is perhaps a simpler way 
of getting rid of the difficulty. The 
plural dorposs may, a8 in innumerable 
places of Sophocles and Pindar (Ol. 
IX. 59. 161. XII. 12. Isth. I. 5. 
VIII. 76. Nem. VI. 65. Dith. fr. 
III. rt. Hyporch. IV.1. &c.), be 
considered as put for the singular 
dorpy, that word implying, as it does 
at least in two places of Pindar 
(Ol. I. 9. Hyporch. fr. IV. 3.), the 
* sun, by which C&dipus might have 
known how to keep clear of Corinth, 
as well as by the stars. 


* In Esch. 8, ¢. T. 386. the full moon ie termed splefirrev berpuy. 
I 
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dorpos To Aocirov éexperpovpevos xOove 


LOPSOKAEOTS 


795 


epevyor, €v0a prror epotuny KOKO 
Xeno Hav oveidn TOY ELOY reAoupeva. 
oreixav 8° ixvoduas rovode rovs xdpous év ols 


ov Tov TYpayvoy TovTov dAAvTOat A€yets. 


nai wot, yuvas, TadrAnbes ELepa. TpeTrAns 


_ + 800 


or jv KeAevOou riod odorropay méAas, 
évrav0a pou Knpu€ Te Kami TodiKhs 
aap crys éupeBirs, olov ov dis, 
Evynvriafov’ Kak odode 8 OF yew 


avros O& 6 mpeaBus wpos Biay nAavverny. 


Bos 


» A 4 9 , “ o 
Kayo TOY EXTpETrOvTa, TOY TpoxnAarny, 
wai dt opyns’ Kai 4 o mperPus ws opa, 


796. éevyor, ac. éxeioe. Cf. Aid. 
Col. 168. 188. goo. 

9796-7. xaxiy xpnopey rav dyer, 
the dreadful predictions delivered to 
me, or respecting me. 

797. redovupeva. The word reddo, 
and its cognates, belong closely to 
mantic diction. Trach.173. os re- 
AeoOnvas xpeoy, SC. Ta pavyreia. Pindar, 
referring (Olymp. II. 72.) to the 
unfortunate meeting between CE&di- 
pus and Laius, observes, ¢y 3¢ Ilv- 
Gims xpnober wadaidaroy rékeooer. The 
adjective dress, as belonging to this 
vocabulary, occars in rather a diffi- 


Greeks so much coveted in their 
names; for instead of being a many- 
murderer, he contrived with three 
others to be murdered by a single 
person. 

Ib. weeAtans, drawn by young horses, 
(not by mules, as the dmyj7 usually 
was.) The reason for thus marking it 
is obvious. 

804. furnpriafov. Pind. (Olymp. 
II. 70.) remarking the great change 
which had taken place in the for- 
tunes of the house of Cadmus, refers 
that change to the period, ¢£ obwep 
ixrewe Aaov pdpipos vids | ovvarrd- 


cult form, Pyth. V. 82. where Apollo pevos. 


is said to terrify the wild beasts of 
Cyrené, in order that he might be 
an accomplisher of oracles (3) dreAjs 
parrevpacs) to its lord. 
802. anpvg. (CEdipus pauses, and 
a sense of pain evidently comes over 
him.) The name of this sacred 
functionary has been preserved by 
arr qn 5-7-)- It was Po- 
tes; and consequently havi 
little of that eponymy in it, which the 


806. dv rpoxnd\arny, the cha- 
rioteer, (cf. Eur. Phoen. 39.) added 
epexegetically to riv dxrpéwovra. Er- 
furdt compares infr. 837. rdv dvdpa, 
véy Bornpa. Add fr. Aristoph. ap. 
Athen. 161, f. ere wddas word, Tous 
Tvbayopioras ywo 

807. & épyis (angrily). So Aj. 
822. dc rdxous (speedily). 

Ib. és épg, sc. walovra viv "poxy- 
Ady. 
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éxou wapacrelyovra Tnpyoas péoov a8 
napa Surdois xévrpowoi pou Kabixero. 


ov pny lon y' ervey, GAAG CUVTOpwS 


oKATT pe Tues ex THOSE xELpos Tarrios * 
peons amnuns evbus exxvAivderat’ 


xreivo Oe rous Evpravras. «i be rp Eevy 
4 A é , A 
Tour mpoonke Aaip Tt ovyyeves, 


ris rovde vuv €or avdpos abALareEpos ; 


815 


tis €xOpodaipcov paddov ay yevotr. avnp ; 
® py Edvov eos und acrav twa 

Sopois d€xerOa, pnd mporgwvely Tid, 
abeiv 8 an’ oixwv. Kat rad ovris GAXos Fv 


808. dxyov. ScHou. dpparos. Din- 
dorf, comparing El. 78. 324. trans- 
lates, e curru. The learned writer's 
proposition to substitute dyovs for 
dxov (cf. Pind. Fmm. Incert. 119, 
Diss. Edit.) would save all the gram- 
matical difficulties connected with 
the appearance of a ‘Genitive case 
after the compound mapacreixovra. 
For accusatives after this verb, cf. 
Antig. 1355. h. H. Apoll. 217. 
Bernhardy (Wiss. Synt. 256.) reads 
with a genitive, and compares (id. 
Col. 1572. 

808-9. pdéoov xipa. gl. card ro 
pécov ris xeadys. Ordo verborum : 
xabixerd pou Sirois xévrpois péroy Kapa. 
See Matth. §. 3 30. note. 

8092 sardois xévrpoos (Pind. Pyth. 
IV. 420). The Scholiast explains, 
struck me twice with the goad, which 
he used for spurring his horses. Her- 
mann adopts the explanation of 
Neue: 
having a double goad to it:” “ un- 
less,” adds the learned annotator, 
‘we prefer to understand the dA} 
paorsé, of which frequent mention is 
made in ancient authors.” 


“struck him with a thong | 


Ib. xabuxveitoOa, to strike. Cf. 


Valck. ad. Herodot. VII. 35. 

S10. tony, sc. dixnv vel ripepiay. 
V. L. Bos. p- 474. ed. Scheef. Eny. 
S11. vers, gl. dwl rd perddpera. 

813. (Pauses for breath, and then 
convulsively) creivw 32 1. €. 

Ib. rp févp, homini illi mihi 
ignoto. Gallice: cet inconnu. Br. 

814. +d ovyyerds, kinsmanship, cf. 
E]. 1469. 

Ib. Adi. Frastra Bothius Aaiov.”” 
Err. Either case, as Dindorf ob- 
serves, may be used; but it is pro- 


bable that Sophocles here preferred — 


the genitive, on account of the da- 
tives preceding. Cf.infr. 1016. 


815. rovde dvdpds, sc. quod. Din-' 


dorf considers the verse as spurious. 
817-18. The sense is more ob- 
vious than the construction, which is 
of a very loose order. ¢ pi ffcors 
(whom it is not allowed) pi févev, 
pnd aoray rid (that any stranger, 
much less a citizen) Béxerbas dpe, 
x. vr. é. Cf. Diss. Comment. in ze. 
377- 31t. 
819. dbciv 8 dw’ ofxey (xp4). | 
819-20. The declaration of Tri- 
13 


— 
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iyo 'n’ euaurg raod apas o mpooribels. 


-SOSOKAEOTE 


An dé rod Gavovros év xepoiv €paiy 


xpalva, ds’ dvirep der’. 


Gp’ ebuv Kaxos ; 


Gp’ oxi was avayvos; ef we xpn puyeiv, 
ai poe Guyovre pnre Tous éuous ely, 


pat’ éuBarevew warpisos® UP yapors pe bet 


8325 


pntpos Cvynva: kal warépa xaraxravew 
TloAvBov, os efepuce xafeOpepe je. 

9 2 > s s » fo) om 4 , a 
Gp OvK am w@pod ravra Oaipovos Tis ay 
xpivoy er avdpt rod ay opGoin doyor ; 


pan Sara py dir’, & Gedy ayvov oeBas, 


clinius, that rade and rad’ dpds are 
one and the same thing, the sub- 
stantive serving to explain the pro- 
noun more clearly, has been excele 
lently illustrated by Wunder, from 
Tl. IX. 244. Cf. Cid. Col. 1054-8. 
On Pindaric appositions of a similar 
or different nature, there may be 
occasion to speak on a future oppor- 
tunity. 

S21. A€xy, gl. yuvaixa. (Pauses, 
and looks at Jocasta, who shudders, 
but quickly suppresses her emotion.) 

Ib. & xepoty dpaty. On this Greek 
dative with a preposition preceding, 
and equivalent to a Latin ablative of 
instrument, see Wunder ad Philoct. 
v. 60. 

822. 8° dewep (sc. xepo). A 
pause, and then with a voice of suf- 
focation—daAero. é 

Ib. dpa pro dp’ ov. Cf. Schefer 
Mel. Cr. p. 89. Herm. ad Vig. p.823. 
Heindorf ad Plat. Theet. p. 476. 
ad Protag. p. 496. Stalb. ad 8. Rep. 
p- ae Wander ad (Ed. Col. 750. 
77° 

823. dvayves (a, dyvts) unclean, 
polluted with guilt. infr. 1383. Cid. 
Col. 944. dvdpa nal warpoxrévoy nde 
payver. 


830 
824. lei» (eeors). ‘ Videndum, 


ne apud Sophoclem éfeors non_ 


propter preegressum xp, sed propter 
sequens def omissum sit.” Hero. 

825. duSarever. Schol.: drBai- 
ve, (Cad. Col. 400. yije 8 3) "pBalvys 
Spor.) 678. & 6 Baxxidras Asdvvcos 
épBareves, (where duSarevew answers 
rather to the dudiSaivew of Homer.) 

825-6. 4 ydapos—vyjva. Cf. 
(ed. Col. 525. 

827. éfepuoe xafedpepe. Erfurdt 
prefers ¢£¢Opewe nagepucd pe—a read- 
ing which may be justified from the 
Dresden and Venetian MSS. and alzo 
by the schema torepodoyla, but which 
is not absolutely necessary. 

828-9. 

Would he not rightly judge who 
deem’d these woes 
The work of some inexorable-god ? 
Dats. 

Tb. &» dpboln Adyov. Herodot. VII. 
103. nal otre piv dpboir’ dy & Adyos 
6 wap eed elpnucvos. Pind, Pyth. IV. 
oe 8 dy rovry Adye Spbwcer xpnopéss. 

830. db Gedy ayvoy odBas, ye most 
holy powers. Dauz. du reine Hei- 
ligkeit der Gotter. Tuup. aller Got- 
ter heil'ge Macht. Sora. If the anno- 
tators notice the expression at all, it 
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ous Tavrny nuépay, GAN éx Bporav 
Bainv aavros mpocbev f trouve ide 
RUAiS’ duaur cuppopis éipeypiny. 

XO. nyiy pev, ava, ravr’ oxvnp’* éws & dv ody 


pos Tov mapovros éxuabys, x’ éArida. 
Kal pny Tocouroy y' eri pos THs Edmrisos, 


Ol. 


835 


Tov avopa Tov Bornpa mpoopetvas povoy. 


IO. 
OI. 


mehacpevov Se ris wo 7 mpobvpic ; 
éya Sidatw o°* nv yap eipeOy Aéyov 
gol ravr’, éywy ay exmedevyoiny mraGos. 


IO. srotov dé pou repiraov HKovoas Adyov; 


OI. 


Anotas &harKes avrov avipas évverew 


@ 9 A b 2 » 
as viv Karaxteiveay. et pev ovy Ert 
AcEe roy avrov apiOpoy, ovK eye "Kravoy. 


ov yap yévorr’ ay els ye Tois ToAAois iaos. 


is, as far as I am aware, to fall into 
similar mistakes. Whom the Theban 
and Phenician CEdipus addresses 
with uplifted eyes on the present 
occasion, is clear from a passage in 
the Medea of Euripides, where we 
are a8 much among sun-worshippers 
as in the present drama. 750. dp- 
yups' yaiay, ‘HAlov & ayvdy oBas. 
(where see the use of the word oeBae 
among the tragedians learnedly ex- 
plained by Porson.) 

832. Bainv apavros, ut nullum mei 
relinquam vestigium. Ex. Cf. Mehl- 
horn’s Anacreon, p. 105. 

833. «dts (Cid. Col. 1134) Eup 
opas, probosa calamitas. So Trach. 
356. wdéver Aarpedpara = éniova da- 
rpevpara. Ex. 19. dorpev ebppévy = 
dorepéeroa ebppdyn, die Sternennacht. 
Eny. Matthis (§. 375.) ‘‘ stain ori- 
ginating in misfortune.” a Ellendt 
in voc. Reisig. Enar. p. 1 


834. ee fearful. Pind. Nem. 


845 


XI. 28. eAwider 3° cxvgporepal yordas 
naidds Biay | foxov dv Tivban wecpacbas 
cal "Oduynla dbdev. (i. e. the fore- 
bodings of hisparents,moretimid than 
became them, restrained their stout 
son from attempting the Pythian 
and Olympian contests.) 

835. wpés rou wapdrros, oculato 
teste. Ex. 

838. wpobupla (ad suits cupide '-. 
cupiendum refertur. Ex.) gl. ri d:a- 
vo Spacas; Tr. 669. dere pywor’ ay 
wpoOuulay Gdndov Epyou re sapavdoas 
Aapeiy, 


841. wepirody, particularly worthy 
of observation. Bothe compares 
Theognis 767. xp) Movotsy Gepdworra 
nal Gyyedov, fv re weprody | cldely 
coins, pi) Pbovepdy rerebaw, 
gone Agjovas dydpas. Cf. sup. 357’ 

843. xaraxreivaay, Cf, Sohneid. 
de dial..p. 1 13. 

845. vote woddois, those many 

130 CO 


te EE 


us 
ed avd 


SOPOKAEOTE 
p ev moierey audiire, capes 


Tour €oTiy Hn Toupyop cis €ue perov. 
IO. adAX as havev ye tovros &S eriarago, 
KOUK €OTW aUT@ ToUTO y' éxPadelv Tradw. 


OS Yap HKOVO', OUK Ey Movn, TAdE. 


850 


ei 3 ovv Tt Kaxtpéro:to Tov mpoabev Acyou, 
ovrot wor’, vas, cov ye Aaiov govoyv 
davei Stxalws opOov, sv ye Aogias — 
Suetrre xprvas trados €& Eyov Oaveiv. 


0 > a 0  ¢ 4 a 
KaiTot yw ov Kelvos y 0 OvaTnvos Tore 


855 


Karextay, GAN avros mapoev wero. 
dor ovxt pavreias y' ay ovre TIS eyo 
BAapap av ovver’, ovre 175 av VorEpov. 
OI. Karas vopifers. GAA’ Sums Tov épyarny 


ns, by whom you say Laius was 
killed. Brunck for rots substitutes res. 

Ib. toes, gi. lodpOpos. 

— 846. olétpves ({oovn) == povd{evos 
= pévos. SCHOL. povdcrodov. HEsycH. 
** Recte, nam (@»vve6a proficiscen- 
tium est, ut non solum, sed solum iter 

Jfacientem significet.” Ex. 

847. els cue pero. gl. cis dué ado- 
pa. res me tangit. Ex. Arist. Pl. 51. 
, on tof Sas b xpyo pes els rovro permet. 

848. qavey ade, ultered to this 
effect. As specimens of the inter- 
change of meaning in the word ¢al- 
vew from sight to sound, Buttmann 
notices Philoct. 189. rmAedan}s Seats 

Srom afar). 202. mpovpdyn xrimos 
216. rpAwwdr leay. 
_ 849. dxBadeiv, gl. peraBadeiv. ScHOL. 
oo retractare, trritum reddere. 
852. Aciov. Cf. Matth. §. 375. 


ote em 
Gavei (airis & Sepéwev.) 





Ib. Scxates, ué par est. Env. dpddy 
(redundant). 

854. wadds ¢£ duov. (empha- 
tic.) 

855. my, i. ec. Laius. xeivos, he, 
i. e. her son. 

857: adore. On ore, placed as it 
here is with an optative and a», 
something will be said in a future 
play. 

857-8. pavreias y' obver’, as far 
as the prophetic art is concerned. 
Ex. 387. GAd’ éfixorro rovdd y' ovven’ 
év raxet. 605. rovde y ovvera | xp- 
puocé » els awayras. To the. nume- 
rous illustrations to be found in 
Aristoph. add Pind. Ol. I. 160. aé6- 
dew y’ Evexev, quantum quidem certa- 
mina prestare possunt. BoxcxH. 

Th, ofre ride Addpap’ by obre 
rpee. ne oculos quidem huc vel illuc 
converterim, adeo hec flocci pendo. 
Muser. uf non videar mihi cura- 
turus. Ev. 
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méeppov Twa oTEdouvTa, pnd TOT 


1g 
' apis. 


IO. wéupo taxuvac’’ GAN’ imper eis dopous. 
ovdey yap ay mpage dy adv ov cot didrov. 


XO. ef poe Evvetn héporri 


orp. ob. 


poipa Tay evoentoy ayveiay Noyov 


860. oredovvra (gl. peraxaderdpevor, 
KOpLOUpEVvoY, peracredotrra), to fetch. 

862. dv ov gol didrov, 1. €. rovrey, 
@ pe wpagas ov gol pidoy dori. Matth. 
i ap nant an ae lee 
émpafas épyov woiov wy of cos mpérov. 
fiech. ce. Tim. HII. 39. , (Reiske). 
éx yap rou mpdrreabai tiva dy ob xpoc- 
nxes. (CEdipus and Jocasta retire.) 

863. Whoever considers how 
deeply the monarchical feelings of 
the Chorus (sup. 530), must have 
been brought into collision with 
their religious opinions, by the re- 
cent profane language of Jocasta, 
and the more than tacit acquiescence 
on the part of C&dipus, will be pre- 
pared to see the effects of this 
divided feeling in the following ob- 
scure, but still noble ode. General 
reflections instead of personal ones— 
references of the loftiest nature to 
those unwritten laws, which had 
their origin in heaven, and of which 
piety to the gods, both in words 
and deeds, forms the best growth— 
a sudden transition to that insolent 
disregard for the divine law, which 
is apt to characterize the possessor 
of absolute power —intimations as 
to the reverse which such insolence 
almost necessarily creates for itself, 
form the leading features of its first 
“and second strains. Unwilling to im- 
plicate their beloved monarch too 
closely in the guilty language of 
Jocasta, yet dramatically obliged to 
shew some resentment for his too 
ready acquiescence in her opinions, 
the Chorus in: their third strain 


seem to have been gifted with a 
preternatural knowledge by the poet, 
as to the transactions in which their 
unfortunate monarch had been en- 
gaged, which will be more fully ad- 
verted to hereafter (infr. 889.). 
Declarations of a full assurance on 
the part of the Chorus, that through 
one or other of the three great ora- 
cular shrines, that at Delphi, that at 
Abe, or that of Olympia, the pro- 
phetic art will be fully vindicated ; 
and a solemn prayer to that almighty 
Zeus, of whom Apollo was the 
agent, that the oracular power of 
the latter may regain its somewhat 
diminished reputation, very properly 
conclude this noble ode. Whether 
Sophocles had his eye upon Athens 
as well as Thebes in this fine piece 
of composition, and whether any 
additional poignancy was given to 
his remarks by secret reference to 
events which had recently occurred, 
or not many years before, it will be 
time to consider at a future period. - 
Ib. ef pos (Cf. Eurip. Hee. 836. 
Musar.) fuvein dépovrs poipa (may it 
be my lot to have, &c.) 
Ib. “gépovrs per attractionem 
dictum pro ¢épev.” Dinp.. Cf.: 
Heind. ad Plat. Pheedr. p. 350. For 
the sense of ddpav = exe, cf. sup. 
590. 764. infr. 1190. 
864. poitpa, lot, condition, part 
assigned to one in life. sup. 376. 713.° 
Phil. 681. 
Ib. eScesroy (oé8w) ayveiay, piam 
sanctimoniam. E,. May we not bet- 
ter translate by aa! a the: 
34 7 


420 


e ’ 
Epywv TE TAVTWY, MY VOJLOL TLPOKELYTAL 


inpimrodes, ovpaviay 


ZOPOKAEOTE 


865 


bt aidépa rexvabévres, ov “Odvpstos 


_ Warnp jovos, ovdé vw 
Ovara. hvow avépwv 


A o 
erixrey, ovde pny tore Aada xaraxowmacet’ 


870 


péyas év rovrois Beos, ovde ynpacet. 


purest reverence for, &c. as if the 
poet had written ayvi»y eiodBeav? 
(Metre :- dip. epitrit. and cret.) 

865. ov répor mpdxewwras, &c. The 
whole of this subject is reserved for 
fature consideration. (Metre; epi- 
trit. cum anac. and ithyphal.) 

866. inpiwodes, high-treading (said 
in reference to their heavenly birth.) 
Dissen (Com. Pind. p.149.) compares 
OL XIII. 54. We should rather 
have expected to find the compound 
itself in the Pindaric writings. But 
no: Y tWifaros, inpibpoves, ipixedos, 
inpewerns, tycxairns, &e. &c. are found, 
but not tyiwrous, that I am aware 
of. (Metre: peon and choriamb. 
Dindorf compares Eurip. Hel. 528. 
Orest. 1431. for cretic and choriamb. 
Hel. 1360-1.) 

Tb. otpaviay 30’ albépa = dv ebparg. 
ScHo.. 

868. ww, them. Cf. infr. 1332. 
(Ed. Col. 43. El. 436. 

869. Ovara hicis axiper = man of 
mortal frame. (This and foregoing 
verse, glyconic.) 

870. Adba xaraxocudoes, oblivio con- 
sopiet, sive sepeliet, i. e. delebit. 
WuND. xaraxoydoy. Exus. Hurw. 
Esn. (Metre: penth. iamb. dim. 
chor. with troch.) 

871. peyas dy rovras Oeés. Scuor. 
roureors, beia Sivas nal peyddy rots 
pénecs Eveoriy. 


nearest in a 
Ackman cits, (Nps X. 96.) om woeat of | 


. 
. 
. 
. 


this being mpvedly’ built oe bi 


Ib. yipdores. (Ged. Col. 727. rd 
rHo8e xepas ob yeyhpaxe a6évos.) 
Donner, whose version of the Cidi- 
pus has just come into my hands, 
translates the two foregoing verses : 


——nimmer hiillt sie die Zeit, traun, 
in Vergessenheit ; 

Es belebt machtvoll sie ein Gott, der 
nie altert. 


Metre: ionic a min. logaced. ter- 
minating in spond. 

873. The Chorus, in secret refer- 
ence to Jocasta, proceed to ask, and 
what is tyranny? It is the child of 
insolence, that insolence, which leads 
persons possessed of absolute power 
to throw aside this regard for 
heavenly laws and powers, and to 
speak contumeliously of their holiest 
institutions. From whom the poet 
learned this detestation for insolence 
in high places, it will be time to see 
when we come to inquire what co- 
lours his dramatic and political cha- 
racter derived from the great Doric 
poet, in whom a strong abhorrence 
for all tendency to “YSps, whether 
in nations or individuals, in private 
citizens or monarchs, formed a pro- 
minent feature. At present we 
restrict ourselves to mere verbal 
illustrations. 

Ib. v8as. In one of the Pindaric 
odes, on which Sophocles appears 

to. that in the text, given to the 
~tope. 
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UBpis gureves rupavvov" 


UBpis, ei woAAGY vIrEeprAncOy paray, 


& py "mixarpa pnd ovpséporra, 


axporaroy éioavaBao 


» 2 Py) > » 2 
* * a7roTopov WpouceEY Eis avaAyKAaY, 


evF ov modi xpnoiu@ 


more particularly to have cast his 
eye in the composition of this choral 
strain, Boeckh and Dissen both un- 
derstand the word vSpis as applied to 
demagogic and democratic insolence, 
Cf. infr. ad pdray. 

874. Having defined what inso- 
lence is the parent of in the verse 
preceding, the poet proceeds to de. 
tail its fate, when arrived at it’s top- 
most height. 

Ib. pdray, to no purpose, i. e. with- 
out extinguishing its appetite for more. 
Sophocles here follows that Pindaric 
doctrine, which represents insolence 
as the mother of satiety (Ol. XIII. 
13. cf. Diss. Com. p. 145.); not 
that satiety which covets nothing 
further, but that which, fastidiously 


disdaining its own possessions, covets: 


eagerly those of others. Wunder, 
comparing pard{er. v. 891. under- 
stands pdray as equivalent to parales, 
dementer. 

875. éwixapa. Pind. Pyth. IV. 
480. (Nem. VII. 85. doudra xaspdy 
é\Bov, convenientem copiam divitia- 
rum, h. e. nec pauca nec maxima. 
Diss.) 

- Ib. cupdepovra, beneficial. 

876-9. The best guide for ex- 
plaining these difficult verses, seems 
to be the following Scholium : “Yfpse 
(gyoly 6 wr.) pnddv xalpov d<arparro- 
pen, els SvcBarov dxpdpaay draft 

Tous xpepévous a’rf, Kxare- 
Kphunoey (xarexphponoe). 

876. dxpéraroy eloavaBac’, having 

mounted to the topmost (height). 


Pind. Pyth. XI. 84. ef ris depow Diep 
dovyg re veudpevos alvdy U8pw dwé- 
duyev. WuNnpDER: eloavafao’ ds’. 
877. Dindorf, observing that two 
syllables are here wanting, which he 
thinks should be filled up with atts, 
or some substantive to be joined with 
Gxperaroy, compares Antig. 853. 
wpopas’ dx’ trxaror Opdcous | indir 
ds Aixas Babpov | 7, eoee, (AB & 


substantive, the word «xpnpydy would . 


answer to the sense, and to the 
strophic metre, at least as well as 
av&is: it is deducible from the ob- 
servation of the Scholiast, and it is 
a Pindaric word. Ol. III. 39. where 
see Diss.) 

Ib. awéropor (aworéuveyv), schroff, 
steil (rugged, steep). Pass. 

Ib. dpovew, to rush impetuously. 
(Hes. Scut. Here. 412. 436. Pind. 
Ol. IX. 153. Nem. I. 74. Eurip. 
Phen. 1252. Here. F. 972.) Pind. 
Ol. VII. 66. xopupday xar’ dxpay dyoe 


povrac’. 


Ib. dvéyxay. For Pindaric applica- — 


tions of this word, cf. Dissen’s Com- 
ment. pp. 243. 473. and more par. 
ticularly 667. 
878~—9. df ob wodk xypnoine xpyras. 
“Where it is not granted to stand 
with a steady foot, but where the 
person so arrived must needs topple 
and fall.” (Indicative of the fates 
which are soon to befall Jocasta and 
CEdipus, she a suicide, he deprived 
of sight and of his throne). The 
Attic poet had not improbably in hie 
eye Pindar’s ‘‘ man void of real ex- 


~ 
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xpyra. TO Kadas 5 éxov 


WOAEL WAAR [Le piprore Avorat Geov airovpau, 


Beov ov dike more mpooraray loxoov. 


et 8€ Tes UmeponTa xEpow 


i) Aoyp wopeverat, 
Aixas aoBnros, ovde 


cellence,” (Wwednvds avnp), who,—aA- 
Aor dArka svéer—(“ after various 
gusts and agitations”) «araBaives of 
‘gor’ drpexei w00i (with unsteady foot). 
Nem. III. 71. Cf. Nem. VIII. 31. 
OL XIIT. 102. 162. On the allitera- 
tion of the words xpycine xpiras, see 
Lobeck ad Ajacem. 
880. wdAaopa..drjdoa. If Pindar 
is still to be our Sophoclean guide, 
"we shall have less difficulty in deal- 
ing with these two words than some 
of our predecessors have experienced. 
Of all metaphoric images in the The- 
ban poet, I need scarcely observe 
that the two most predominant are 
those derived from the palzstra and 
the ocean (infr.g23.). What was 
the present state of things at Thebes? 
An inquisition, confessedly difficult 
in its nature (sup. 109 8sq.), but 
fraught with the most important 
consequences to the state, had been 
commanded by the Delphic shrine. 
To this inquisition it was pretty clear 
that the court would be opposed, the 
queen having made light even of the 
authority from which it emanated. 
All right-minded men, however, it 
was a8 evident, would side with the 
god: and was not this a true ma- 
Auopa or wrestling-match, whether 
the difficulties of the matter to be 
struggled with, or the opposing 
power, be considered? Ellendt’s in- 
- terpretation of the passage is not 
very easy to comprehend: “‘ By the 
word  séAaope,” says the learned 


orp. B - 883 
885 


writer, “‘ I understand the wis- 
dom, by which CZdipus gained the 
throne; and as his sway had been 
beneficial to the country, the Chorus 
pray, that it may not be disturbed.” 
For Avew, in the sense of levare, 
minuere, tollere, cf. Diss. ad Pind. 
Ol]. X. 11. 

Ib. Avdoas Gedy alrovya. For con- 
struction, compare sup. 269. and. 
add Pind. Pyth. VIII. 96. éxovrs 
3 edxyopas vép xara tiv Gppomay Adé- 
we. 

881. mpooraray. Of the devotion 
of the Chorus to their royal master, 
we have already had many affecting 
proofs; but when the struggle is to 
be between an earthly and a heavenly 
director, the Chorus have no diffi- 
culty in determining with whom they 
are to side. By a usual Pindaric 
asyndeton (cf. Dissen ad Isthm. IV. 
32. Nem. VII. 27.), the connecting 
particle yap is to be understood after 
the word Oedy. | 

. 883. twepowra. For construction 
(a neuter plural used adverbially) 
Elmsley compares Aj. 197. arapByra 
Spparaz. Eurip. Ion 717. AawWnpa 
ono. 

883-4. xepol»  Adyp. Cf. sup. 
864-5. Adyer épyew re. The choral 
mind, which is about to pass from 
Jocasta to CEdipus, hints covertly at 
the deeds of the one, and the words. 
of the other. Ellendt translates; 
violenter aut facit aut sentit. . 

. 885. Acey, In the Theogony of 


~ 
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ei pin TO Képdos Kepdavel Sixalws, =, 


Hesiod, this Diké, or avenging Jus- 

tice, is the daughter of Jupiter by 

Themis : 

Acvrepoy iryayero Niraphy Ocusy, 4 rd- 
nev “Qpas, 

Evvopinvy re, Alen» re, nat Elpnyny ree 
Oadviay. gor. 

(With this description compare Pind. 

Ol. XITI. 6-11.) For a still nobler 


description of Diké, see the Opera of | 


Hesiod, (253 8q.): 
“H 3¢ re wapévos dor) Ain, Aids dxye- 


yavia, | 

xvopy rt’ al8oin re Geois of “Odvpsroy 
¢xovow. 

_ kal p’ éwdr’ dy ris ww Brdary ocxodias 
évord{wy, 

abrixa wap dit warp) xabe{opévn Kpo- 
views 

ynpter’ dvOpérey a8ixor vdov, Sp’ drro- 
rion 

djpos dravadlas Bacdwr, of Avypa 
voeurres 

GAAy sapaxdivec: Bixas, oxokios éyd- 
wovres. Goett. ed. 


For the personified Diké on the 
shield of the ASschylean Polynices, 
and passages in Sophocles, which 
come nearest to the Diké of Hesiod, 
cf. Sept. c. Th. 643 sq. Soph. C&d. 
Col. 1383. Antig. 451. El. 476. On 
the oo of the word, seeSickler, 
pp. 3. 8 

Ib. Ip6Bqros. ScHou. ry Aleny pi 
dedouxeos. For active compounds of 
the same class in Pindar, cf. Isth. 
IV. 51. réy dwepdrey (making no 
érial or effort) dyvacro: owral, Ol. 


XIII. 35. dpOdvyros trevow ydvoo 
xpoévoy dwayra, Zev warep. 


886. By the dacudver Z3n must be 
more particularly meant the Delphic 
and other oracular shrines. Cf. Diss. 
Comment. P. p. 604. 

887. Metre: logacedic with anac. 
as at v. 88 5. 

888. xdpw (i. €. evexa) xdcdfe,. 
(pride), but I think rather in refer- 
ence to female pride, and hence. 
aimed at J ocasta, Soph. Fr. 679.. 
(Dind.). ris 8 olxos ¢» Bporoiow ode 
Bicbn sored, | yuvaunds toOdijs xepls, 
dyxobels x03 ; 

Ib. dvowdrpov. Scot. : 

889. The reflections in the fol- 


lowing verses point rather, I think, ° 


to Cidipus than Jocasta. But if 
respectful considerations tended to 
generalize the taunts against her, 
how much more would the still un- 
broken attachment of the Chorus to 
CEdipus tend to throw obscurity 
over the remarks bearing upon him? 
The choral troop are in fact to be 
here considered as speaking under a 
sort of prophetical afflatus, an affia- 
tus which these aged counsellors in 


some degree claim for themselves in — 


a future part of the drama (infr. 
1086.). This temporary inspiration 
brings words out of their mouths, 
of the full tendency of which they 
themselves are hardly aware, but 


which were perfectly understood and. 


appreciated by their auditors. (Me- 
tre: epitr. with anac. and ithyph.) 
Ib. Who had “gained an un- 
righteous gain,” if Ocdipus had not? 
He was in possession of a throne ; 
but how? by the commission of 
murder, the murder of a sacred 


herald, and the murder of his own. 


dvog lov, . 


~ 
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7 tay abixroy eferat pacragiov. 
ris rt wor év Toad aynp Gupov Redy 


épkeras Yruxas apvvew ; 


father. The things impious (daewra), 
and the things touched which ought 
not to have been touched (dé&«ra), 
need no comment. (In a Pindaric 
ode, which must have been particu- 
larly ungrateful to Attic ears, it is 
- observed, xépdos 8¢ dirraroy, éxovros 
ef ris dx Sopev pépoc. Pyth. VIII. 16.) 
8go. «at. Erfurdt observing, that 
e pi) is to be supplied from the pre- 
. ceding verse, applies a passage of 
Diphilus : 
Gyvocis ev rais dpais 
Sve Zorw, ef res pi) Ppaces’ Cpbas dddv, 
§ wip cvavoe’, } dtapbeipes’ Ww, 
9 Secxvcciy peddovra kedvoa rw. 
Athen. 238, f. 
Ib. gpfera. Scuow. deris fora. 
G2d. Col. 836. eipyov, manus abstine. 
On the accentuation, see Ellendt. 
(metre: epit. with anac. and cret.) 
891. eferat, inherebit, tanget. Dinp. 
eferas pard(eov== éferas parasais xepoiy. 
(Trach. 565. yavew paraais xepol.) 
Ip. For the sentiment, cf. Pind. Nem. 
XI. 47-8. Diss. Edit. (metre: 
epitr. with anac. and ithyphal.) 
892. To connect this with what 
precedes and follows, we are I think 
again to apply the Pindaric asyn- 
deton: and in the elliptic manner, 
common to him and Sophocles, un- 
derstand “‘ for if a xaxd potpa does 
not seize upon the doer of such 
deeds as this,” ris ér: «. +. é. 
Ib. The ellipse being filled up, as 


3 Long after this note had been written, it was 
a scholar as Rane Gane @.cie cna 


proposed in the foregoing note, by 
the words 6vpotd BéAn in this much 
disputed passage must, I think, be 
understood all those feelings of 
wrong desire and *cupidity, which 
have been referred to in the pre- 
ceding verses, and which like arrows 
and darts assault and wound the 
soul. In a similar sense Dissen, 
I think, rightly interprets the word 
Bedos in Pind. Nem. I. 72. as a 
sudden emotion of the mind, com- 
bining consternation and _ grief. 
Hermann, reading dupot BéAn eferas, 
translates: quis tandem amplius his 


in rebus (i.e. si contemnuntur di- 


vina) ire tela se ab animo suo arcere 
gloriabitur ? Elmsley, reading Ovpq. . 
Bedn eipfera:, understands: si cedes 
Lait impunita discesserit, quis jam 
abstinebit se, quin a mente arceat con- 
scientia stimulos, sceleris sc. recorda- 

tionem, metumque vindicte divine ? 
Dindorf, with the text as before us, 
observes: ‘‘ Gupot BéAn irum dicit. 

Antig. 1085. adyjxa Ovpg xapdias 
rofevpara.” Ellendt prefers dea» Badn, 
and understands ‘mala ab iratis 
Diis data.” Wunder adopts Her- 
mann’s opinion. (Metre: penth. 
iamb, and dim. iamb. brach.) 

894. eipyerOa, to ward off, the 
word féAy serving as joint accusative 
to this verb and to duwe». Plat. 9. 
Leg. 873, a. ravra (sic) 3) wapd Gedy 
pev ria GoSovpevoy ras ripepias | 


ng to the writer to find so able 
fter combating the opinions of 


Béthe, Erfurdt and Wunder, on this passage, and much to the same effect as in the: 
above note, Kayser Decuiee cach en uh ea CA eee Co ee 
dines. GOvmds de cupiditate ocourrit Soph. Ed. Col. 778. apud 

Herodet. ‘I. 1. et Hom. Od. «. 317; Tribal autem ef Béky non non magis 
Spon: apad Ear. Trond. 255.” Act..Sem.-Phil. p. 93. 
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ei yap ai rowuide rpates rijpuat, | 895 


, ~ a 
Ti Get pe XOpeEvery ; 
oux ert Tov GOuxrov elus 
yas én’ opadroy o¢Bwr, 


elpyerbas xp) ras rowtras. Gorg. 
505, b. elpyew avriy (ac. riv ux) 
dei réy dribupsey, xal ph emirperew 
@N’ drra routy § dd’ dv Berriov coras. 
alperax. Elms. efpfera. Pal. Tricl. 

Ib. Yuxas (Sore) duvvey, so as to 
guard them from the soul. Pindar 
(Isth. I. 71.) uses a dative after this 
verb, yaorp) duvvey Awwdy. For in- 
stances of dere omitted in the Pin- 
daric writings, see Isth. III. 16. 
Pyth. III. 98. IV. 260. Nem. VII. 
41. Hymn. II. 5. Fgmm. Incert. 
61. 150. (metre: dim. epit.). 

895. Metre: dim. epitr. and cretic. 

896. xopever. In what sense the 
word is here used, will be best un- 
derstood from the well-known pas- 
sage in Horace: Ile (Chorus sc.) 


Ile bonis faveatque et consilietur 

" amice, * m * 

Ile tegat commissa, Deosque pre- 
cetur et oret, 

_ Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna 

superbis. Ars Poet. 196. 


Ext. “rd xopevew tanquam pars 
cultus Deorum memoratur.” (metre : 
adonic with anac.) 

897-8. ‘ dOtxrov yas Sudaddr i. q. 
dvrov Delphici templi propter in- 
violatam sanctitatem sic dictum.” 
Ext. 

Ib. els, not perhaps so much in a 
private capacity, as in that of a pub- 
lic Gewpés, such functionaries being 
usually selected out of persons of 
rank, like the men here composing 


avr. 8. 


the Chorus. : 
898. dudadrov. The opdadds was 
in strict language that white stone, 
which stood in the adytum of the 
Delphic temple, (A5schyl. Eum. 40. 
Plat. 4 Rep. 427, b. c. Fragm. 
Pind. Boeckh. p. 570.) and on which 
were placed two golden eagles, re- 
presentatives of that Zeus, who, as 
we have more than once already 
seen, was the real president and in- 
spirer of the temple, Apollo being 
the subordinate agent or ®* interpreter. 
It is unn to remind the 
reader of the legend, by which the 
flight of these two eagles determined 
the déudadds to be the navel or mid- 
dle spot of the earth. Thudichum, 
I know not upon what authority, 
asserte, that the Jews had the same 
notion with regard to their own 
metropolis, as being the centre of 
the earth. These golden eagles 
were carried off by Philomelus in 
the Phocian war, after which the 
omphalus was placed outside the tem- 
ple in the peribolum. (Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. IV. 6.) For some interesting 
accounts of the localities of Delphi, 
its immense wealth &c. &c. see 
Thudichum’s notes I. 231, 2. 
Wachsm. IV. 263, 4. The word 


‘dppadds is naturally of frequent oc- 


currence in the writings of Pindar. 
Pyth. IV. 131. VI. 3. VIII. 8s. 
XI. 16. Nem. VII. 49. Cf. Diss. 
Comment. 219. 616. &c. See also 
Eurip. Med. 666. 


" @ It is not unworthy of remark, when treating on these matters, that Gesenius ( Lexic. 
I. 472.) translates Exod. VII. 1. ** thow shalt be with reference to Pharaoh, i.e. in the 
discourse with him, the God, i.e. the Inspirer, and Aaron thy brother shall be thine ine 


terpreter.” 
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“ABaos. Br. Erf. Dind. Ebn. 
*AfSaio: libri. Herm. Wund. That 
the temple of Apollo at Abs (in 
Phocis, not in Lycia, as the Scho- 
liast writes) was upon a scale of 
- grandeur not much inferior to that 
of Delphi, may be collected from 
Herodotus, who after including Abse 
among the places burnt and de- 
stroyed by the Persian invaders 
under Xerxes, observes: ¢v6a jy 
pay “AwdAAwvos sAovooy, Onoavpoici 
ve nai dvabnyacs wodXoios KareoKevac- 
pevow’ fy 8¢ xal rére, nal viv dori, 
xpnernpiow avro&’ nai rovro rd Ipdy 
@vAncarres evexpyoay. VIII.33. See 
also VIII. 27. 134. Pausanias X. 
cc. 3. 35. Wachsm. IV. 266. 
_. 900. "Od\vpwiay. And what ideas 
rose uppermost in the minds of 
Sophocles’ auditors, when this word 
of magic sound to Grecian ears was 
now pronounced ? If their character 
is to be determined by the entire 
word before us, they would have been 
of the > Altis, or sacred grove with all 
its magnificent appurtenances; they 
would have been of the Cronian 
Hill, thick-set with the olives 
brought by Hercules from the land 
of the © Hyperboreans, and of that 
wide plain, to the south and east of 
the Altis, which extending from the 
side of ‘‘ the broad flowing’ " Alpheus 
(OL V. 41.), contained within its 


~ & An Elian word for &ves. 
4 OL. 1. 150. VI. 6. ef. sup. 684. 


SOPOKAEOTE’ 
“ABauct vaor, 


goo 


spacious bosom as well the tents of 
assembled chiefs and nations, as the 
stadium and hippodrome, in which 
their exhibitions of skill and strength 
and opulence were to be displayed : 
for all these were comprehended 
under the single word Olympia. 
But if the general tenor of the drama 
and the flow of feeling engendered 
by it, is to determine its force, then 
we venture to say, that one single 
image mastered and superseded all 
the rest. And what was that? It 
was that ashen altar, which stood 
apart from the temple of Olympic 
Jove, and was dedicated to him—it 
was the prophetic fires which blazed 
upon its top—it was the candidates 
for victory bending in holy prayer 
before ¢ it, and such venerable func- 
tionaries as the Jamide, the Cly- 
tiadee and Telliade, intently gazing 
on the sacred flame, and predicting 
from its changing ‘ forms, to whom 
success and to whom defeat would 
probably be assigned in the games 
which would succeed this day of 
Ssacrifice. Such is the power of 
genius, not only to create ideas, but 
to fix or dissipate those with which 
the mind has been already impreg- 
nated, or of which, under ordinary 
circumstances, it is most tena- 
cious. | 

Qol. xeipddecra appdoces, shall agree 


e OL IIT. 23 0q. X. 58. 


© OL V. 10 sq. VIIT. 10. cf. Diss. Comment. pp. §1. 260. &c. 


f Com 


Oil IIL. 35. ¢ 


Ol. VIII. 5. and Eurip, Phoen. 1270-4. 
peal arias writings the sacrificial day, which preceded the gam 
OL V. 11. Nem. X. 41. dopr) Ol. VI. 116: pouby i ere 
minapoplas, reOpds 


es, is signified 


the games denominated » EusrrAu, 
d6traw (OL. a Tar ty Altra nplers (OL TIL. 37. New. Xi &o. 
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pOivovra yap * ** Aaiov 


Bérgar’ éLapovow 7on, 


Kovdaov Tiynais "AmroAAwy € "s" 


Eppe Oe Ta Bela. 


so perspicuously with the event, that 
they shall pass into an example, to be 
pointed at by the finger. 

903. elrep dp dxoves, cm indeed 
you are rightly termed, wdvr’ dydc- 
cov, lord of all things, (oracles in- 
clusive.) -_ 

904. dvr dxdecer. Dindorf 
notices the rarity of an accusative 
after dydocew, ‘‘Cui audaciz, si 
qua est, nullo alio in vocabulo fa- 
cilior parata excusatio est quam in 


adjectivo wdyra.” 
Ib. Addo, Dinp. Adbéy, Ems. 
Herm. The latter says: ‘hic qui- 


dem, quum non tantum optet, sed 
etiam oret chorus, conjunctivus 
prestat.” Ellendt on the contrary, 
‘* male Adéy vulgabatur, cum optari, 
non moneri apertum sit.” II. 96. ps} 
Adbos, let not these things escape you. 
Erfurdt warns his readers against 
Burgess’s translation, ‘‘ ne tuimet 
ipsius obliviscaris tuique eterni im- 


perii,” observing that emrAavOdver Oat .. 


often governs an accusative case, 
Aavbdveo Gas never. 

906-7. I understand: “for peo- 
ple (i.e. Jocasta) hold cheap (d£a- 
povow Schol. édedavri{ovew) the old 
oracles concerning Laius, (viz. that 


910 


he was to be murdered by his own 
son. Cf. sup. 852 sq. infr. 916.) ee 
the oracles given to Laius.” 
Matth. §. 3432. 

907. Pbivovra, ScHOL. wadatd, wape- 
AnAvOdra. Ex. irrita, contempta. 
Donner: “Der Gétter uraltes 
Wort an Laios | wird bereits ja 
nichts geachtet.” 

Ib. Ofodara (Geds, nui), oracles. 
Pind. Pyth. IV. 126. Isthm. VIII. 
67. Aeech. Sept. c. Th. 614. 844. 
Eurip. Phoen. 433. 652. gar. &e. 
&c 


909. oddapov. Eurip. Here. F. 841. 
4 Geol pew ob8apod, | ra Ovnrd 3° Zoras 
peydra, pr Sdvros B8ixny. 

Ib. repais. What the words ripal 
and yépas mean in Hesiod’s Theo- 
gony has been explained, sup. 215. 
That both these words were under- 
stood by Pindar in a similar sense, 
cf, OL. VI. rox. VII. 106. 135. X. 
§8. Pyth. I. h gg. II. 83. IV. 191. 
262. See also Eur. Here. F. 845. 
853. on the word rial. 

Ib. repais dudan}s = ¢ 6 The 
para. Ex. cf. Wunder ad CEd. Col. 
Vv. 1004. 

Q10. dpa vd bcia, perit cultus 
deorum. Eurip. Troad. 37. ¢pqpla 


apnea ssa See Te tna smo apt 
word rysy, annotates properly: “ reds, um et honorem ex imperio, recte 
ta Boeckhio, plane ut ‘i 10 ; 


-_ 
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10. xopas avaxres, Sofa por waperraby 

| vaous ixécOar Sarnovev, 7a5° év xepoly - 
aren AaBovoyn xamBupucpara.. | 
inpod yap aipes Oupov Oidarous ayav 


Avra mavroiacw ovd oro’ ap 


915 


evvous, TA Kawa TOIS TaAaL TEKpAipETat, 
GAN eori Tod A€yovros, Hv HoBous rA€yp. 
or’ ody mrapaivovo’ ovdey és mA€oY Trot, 
apos a, @ Avnet “AmoAdov, ayxioros yap €l, 


ixeris adiypot Tod ovv Karevypacw, 


yip wih@ Gray Ady caxi, | yore ra 
raw Gedy ovdé ripacbas Ocha. Wound. 
ef. Lucret. VI. 1374~5. 

QI1. xeépas ayaxres. (primores 
Dind.) cf. sup. 80. infr. 12323. 
Qed. Col. 831. Goéttling’s Hesiod 
_p. 139. Creuzer Symb. II. 336. In 
£Esch. §.c. T. 1007. the provisional 
government, established after the 
mutual murder of Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, is called 8ipov wpdBovros triode 
Kadpeias wédeos. : 

Ib. 3dfa pos wapeordby = Woke pos 
placuit mihi. Wownp. 

Q12. vaovs Sazudver, here appa- 
rently niches where statues of the 
gods were placed. Cf. Electr. 1374- 
9- 


913. oregy. As the observations 
connected with this word would 
occupy a large space, they are re- 
served for a future play, where they 
wilt be equally opportune. 

Th. éxcOvpsdpara, incense. Cf. sup. 
4. Electr. 631-2. Pind. Fgmm. Se- 
lect. Scol. 1. v. 2. Thren. 1. v. 7. Diss. 
Edit. 

914. Sod (Pind. Ol. I. 188. iy o¢ 

Grey iow xpévov wareiv. Pyth. 


TIT. 368.) yap aipes Oupdv. ScHOL. peo 
veapiieras viv Wey Polyd. IIT. 82, 2. 


920 


peréwpos xal Oupot-mAnpys. The causes 
which thus trouble the mind of 
Q£dipus and disturb the “‘ even tenor 
of its way,” are well enumerated by 
the Scholiast: the murder com- 
mitted by him—the thought that 
he has married the widow of his 
victim—the expected exile, and the 
impossibility of returning to his sup- 
posed parents, from dread of the 
oracles still hanging over him. 

915-6. ‘* Does not judge of the 
new oracles by the old ones, and con- 
sider that as they were false, so these 
may be false.” Pind. Ol. VIII. 4. 
duwvpos rexpatpdpevos. Fgmm. Select. 
47. rexpalpopas gpyoow ‘Hpaxdéos. 
Diss. Ed. p.245. Eurip. Phcen. 185. 

Q17. dori rot Adyorros. Arist. Eq. 
860. & Satpdme, py) Tod Acyovros ich. 

Ib. @oBouvs = gofepd. Cf, infr. 
1495. (Ed. Col. 360. El. 685. 
Goettl. Hes. p. 105. isch. Sept. 
ce. T. 382. 

918. ody ds wiéow wore, I do 
nothing advantageously, I profit 
nothing. Musgrave compares Eurip. 
Hippol. 286. ov8ey elpyacpat sAéov. 
Plato Apoll. sub init. wAdoy re—wosje 
oat awooyouperor. 

919. dyyoros. ScHon. wpd réy 
Ovpéy yap puro. Cf. sup. v. 16. 

920. Karevypara (Cf. Sept. c. Th. 
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° Gras Avow Tu’ july evayy Topps’ 
" @s viv OKvovpen mavres éxmemArypevov 
xetvoy BAgrovres ws KuBepyrrny veos. 
ATTEAO®. 


ap av tap vpdv, @ Eévor, padorn Saou 


Ta TOU TUpavvov Spar éotiv Oidérov ; 


925 


padora & avrov etrar’, ei nario Grrov. 
XO. oréya: pév aide xavros &vdor, d Ever 

yuun dé pnrnp Oe Tay Keivou Téxvwv. 
AI’, dA’ oABia te nai Evy oABiows ae 


yevotr , exeivou y' oboa mavreAns Sapap. 


253.) preces Ex. Weihgeschenk Pass, 
oredn xai Guutdpara. WuNp. 

Q21. Gres Avow (remission from 
evils, and end of evils. Cf. Trach. 
1171. Antig. 597.) ebayy sdpys = 
Gros \vow Hpyiy wépns rowatrny, doe 
edaryn roy Ol8imoury halverba. Wunp. 
wépos. EBN. 

Ib. ‘‘ evttyns (dye) prosperum signi- 
ficat, proprie sanctimonia diis ‘ac- 
ceptum, eoque primitivo significandi 
genere legitur ris oidev, «2 xarobey 
ebayn rade: Antig. 512.” Ex. 

922-3. Ordo: Bdérovres airéy, 
@s veasxuBepynrny exwmewAnypevoy. That 
among a people so devoted to the 
sea as the Athenians, naval imagery 
should abound in their writers of 
every description, poets, historians, 
orators, &c. was natural enough; 
but whence is it, that the Theban 
Pindar, the bard of a people having 
little dealings with the sea, is as 
prolific of nautical imagery as an 
Attic writer whatever? (Ol. VI.'171. 
XII. 7. Pyth. I. 165: 176. Il. 114. 
IV. 489. 520. IX. 61. X. 80. Isth. 
I. 52. IV. 120. VI. ry. Nem. V. 92. 
VI. 95. Fgmm. Incert. 118. 136 
&c. &c.) Was it the old Phe- 
nician blood working m him, and 


93° 


which as well here as elsewhere 
(AEschyl. Sept. c. T. 755. 767. Eur. 
Herc. F. 478. Phoen. 1727.) made 
even Theban women adepts in nau- 
tical phraseology? For examples 
of nautical imagery in the great 
fEschylean Tragedy connected with 
the family of Cadmus, cf. 2.63. 193. 
202. 649. 796. add Enurip. Pheen. 
860. 873. 

925. Oldirov. Asch. 8.c. T. 187 


- &c. (in melicis.) 


928. yur) pyrnp. (A sensation 
through the theatre at this equivocal 
expression.) 

930. (bows reverently as he speaks) 
mavredns. gl. rexva €xovea. DonnER: 
vollkommne Frau. The Scholiast 
observes that this is said in re- 
ference to v. 928. children being the 
great object of wedlock. Hence in 
the Iliad (II. 700.) it is said of Pro- 
tesilaus, apparently slain without 
progeny, Tov d¢ «al dudidpudies 
Doxos SuvAdey ddddawro, | cal ddpos 
qpareAns. Dindorf and Ellendt 
adopt Hermann’s explanation: usor 
summa dignitate fruens; the first 
comparing wappnrep, Antig. 1283. 
the second Antig. 1148. savredq 
povapxiay. Pollux defines: sai rédes 

K 
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avras de kal ov y', & fev aks yap & . 


ris everrelas odvex. GAA hpat” Grov 
- xpyov aditas xa re onunvar Oédwv. 
AI’. ayaba Sopots re kal rove TH OG, yuvat. 


IO. 
Ar. 


Ta Wo TavTa; mapa Tivos O adcypéevos ; 
éx tis KopivOov. ro 8 eros ovgepa Taxa 


935 


wdoto pev, ras & ovK avs acxaddos & ios. 


IO. 


IO. 
Ar. 


ri S €or, wotay Suvapw od exe SerdAjy ; 
TUpayvoy auToy ouTtxeptot xOovos 

77s "loOpias ornocovaew, as nudar’ éxet. 

ri 8; ovyx o wpeaBus TloAvBos éyxparns ért ; 
ov dir’, ere vv Oavaros év rao éxet. 


940 


10. més eiwas; 4 réOvnxe TloAuBos, & yépov ; 


& ydpor dxadeiro, xat réAeos of yeyapy- 
adres. See further on this subject 
Esch. Ag. goo-6, and Klausen’s 
notes. Dissen in Pind. p. 72. 501. 

931. avres. Cf. Wunder, (de Scho- 
liorum in Soph. Trag. auctoritate 

-) 
ee crov. See Ellendt II. 387. 
of ot y’va, lady. (The high tone 
of Tragedy must not be lowered by 
neglecting these little niceties.) 

935. Ta woia ravra; Donn. Wie 
lautet deine Kunde? What is the 
purport of thy information ? 

937- aoxddras 8° (ax) tows, and 
perhaps you will be grieved, annoyed, 
(because though the intelligence I 
have to communicate elevates (di- 
pus to a new throne, it will also 
have the effect of removing him from 
Thebes.) 

Ib. doxdAew = doxaday (connect- 
ed ing to Deederlin and Grashof 
with exer, as foxe with éye). Od. II. 
192. Jv a dvi Oupe rirey doxddAgs. 
Hes. fr. 37. ap. . Anacreon. 


XIV. 14. Mehlh. The &» is to be 
repeated, as Dindorf observes, from 


the parenthetical was 8 otk dy; . 
Heindorf ad Plat. Phidon. p. 135, 
reads ray’ ay F8o0 perv, was 8° odk ; 
dy doxyddAos 8 iows. But, as Her- 
mann observes, in none of the au- 
thorities, by which he attempts to 
justify this reading, does the par- | 
ticle dy commence a sentence. Cf. 
Ex. I. 122. and Diss, Comment. in 
Pind. p. 192. 

938. derAny Suvayw. The sense of 
Jocasta’s inquiry is obvious enough : 
how can one and the same thing 
cause at the same time joy and 
grief ¢ but the construction by which 
this sense is attained is not so 
obvious. 

939. ovmixepios. sc. of dwsydpcos, 
Cf. Schneid. de dial. 26. 

939-40. xOovds rie “Iobplas, of 
which Corinth was the capital. 
Pind. Scol. fr. 1. "Iodpot Seowéras = 
Corinthians. Nem. .X. 77. KopivOov 
puxol == Corinth in the recesses of 
the Isthmus. 

943. & ytpow omitted in Ebner’s 
as well as other MSS. 
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Ar 


ei pin A€yw TadrnOes, a&ua Oaveiv. 


IO. & mpooron’, ovy dcomory rad ds raéxos — 945 
podrovoa, Acdkas; & Gedy payrevpara, 
i” éeoté tovroy Oidarous mada TpEé“ov 
Tov avip édevye pn Kravot’ Kai viv ode 
Wpos THS TUXNs GAwAEv ovdE TOUS U7ro. | 

Ol. @& didArarov yuvasxos "loxcarns Kapa, 950 
Ti wm eLereuiyw Sedpo ravde Swparov ; 

IO. axove ravdpos rovde, kal oxore: Ko 
Ta oéuy’ Wy Ke Tov Geod pavrevpara. 

OI. ovros S€ ris or’ éori, cat ri poe A€yet ; 

IO. &« rns KopivOov, marépa rov cov ayyeAay 955 
ws ovk ér ovra [IloAuBov, AX’ oAwA Ta. 

OI. ri dis, Ev’; avros poe ov onpnvas yevov. 


945.0 mpdowode. Jocasta, I pre- 
sume, addresses one of her train, 
and not, as the Scholiast intimates, 
calls to a maid-servant within. The 
joy which she manifests at a second 
opportunity of vilifying oracular 
responses is noticed by the Scholiast. 

Ib. os rdxos (i.e. otras dore yly- 
verOa ev rdxe. Ex.) Aj. 578. 593. 
Phil. 924 &c. 

946. pavrevxza. Theword bearstwo 
meanings in Sophocles, an oracular 
response, as here and infr. 953. 993. 
C&d. Col. 388. and divination, Antig. 


1013. The word first occurs in a. 


fragment of Hesiod (Gaisf. XXXIX. 
8.) : éev (Dodona, or the oracular 
beech) émyénot pavrevpara wayra 
dépovras, Cf. Pind. Pyth. IV. 130. 
V. 83. VII. 86. Isth. VII. 21. 
Eurip. Suppl. rE 

947. & gore. Brunck and Eff. 
improperly put a note of interro- 
gation here. “‘ Est autem cyxerAuao- 
rixdy, TON dpernparidy.” Ex. cf. 
Matth. §. 620. 


949. pis ris rdyns, in the course 
of nature. (CEdipus returns to the 
stage, bearing all the marks of a 
man in deep despair.) 

950. ‘Ioxdorns xdpa. cf. Ell. in voc. 
and Matth. §. 430. In the Hercules 


F. of Euripides v. 1046. the hero is 


termed rd xadXlnxoy xdpa. Pind. 
OL VI. ror. VII. 124. 4 xepadrg 
=sibi.: Translate in general terms: 
my beloved Jocasta. (The despondent 
tone of CEdipus contrasts strongly 
with the exuberant one of Jocasta. 
The changes which gradually take 
place in the former from stupor to 
something like hope and cheerful. 
ness, need not be traced in all their 
phases Eireug aout this agitating 
scene.) 

952. oxdires, i.e. doxipate. Scnon. 

953. Ta cep. (speaks with a tone 
of bitter i irony. ) 

Ib. iy’ Waxes, quo deveniant, i. e. quo 
loco censenda sint, abjicienda quippe 
et nihili pendenda. Ev. 

Q57- onpivas yevou. Elmsley com- 
K 2 
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AI’. ei rovro mpwrov de uw amayyeiAa cadas, | 
ed tof éxeivov Oavacipov BeBnxora. | 


OI. sorepa Sodow, 7 vooov Evvadrayy 3 


AI. opuxpa wadaa copar evvater porn. 

Ol. vocors 6 rAnpov, ws éouxev, EOtro. 

AI. xai r@ paxp@ ye oupperpovpevos xpove. 
OI. get dei, ré Siz’ ay, @ yivou, oxoroiro Tis 


A 0 e 4 a “ ¥v 
tyv [lvdopavrw éoriay, 7 Tous avo 


965 


xAalovras Spys, av udyyynrav ey 


pares Aj. 588. ps) wpotots nyas yévy. 
Philoct. 772. p} caurdy & dpa xdp’, 
Gera cavrov mpéorporoy, xreivas yer]. 
Dindorf refers the reader to other 
examples given by himself ad H. 
Steph. Thes. II. 623, c. 

958. rovro spéroy, viz. the intelli- 
gence respecting the death of Poly- 
bus, in preference to the intelligence 
of the election of G<dipus to the 
vacant throne. 

959. Gavdorpor BeBnxéra, gl. véxpoy. 
Aj. 517. “Asdov Bavacipsous olajropas. 
1032. Srwre Oavacyg smecnpars. 
Wunder compares the mit Tode ab- 
gehen of his own language. 


Q60. § wécou ~vvadrAayz (cast, in- 


961. ebvdfe. Erfardt compares 
Senec. cea. 787. Animam senilem 
mollis exsolvit sopor. 

Ib. pow), turn of the scale. Jacobs 
aptly compares Plat. de Rep. VIII. 
§56, €. Gowep capa vocwdes pixpas 
powns tfeaber Seiras wpocdaSicbas mpis 
Td adver, 

. G62. 6 rAnpev. The Greeks in 
this word and the French in their 
de malheureuz, le pauvre, cf. infr. 
1175. have an advantage over us. 

G53. oupperpovpevos (in agreement 
with, suitably to) ro paxpe xpdvp (his 
advanced period of life. Cf. CEd. Col. 
7-). And so Passow : er starb der 
langen Lebenzeit entsprechend, d. e. 


von Alter. Herm.: mortuus est 
@quando tam longum tempus, i. e. 
senio. For similar modes of ex- 
pression among the Byzantine 
writers, see Dindorf’s notes. The 
tact of the messenger’s language 
here has not escaped the Scholiast. 

964. pet ded. That this cannot be 
an exclamation altogether of grief, is 
pretty evident. Is it one of joy and 
exultation (cf. Ell. in voc.)? I should 
rather term it that of a meditating 
and wondering mind, conscious that 
the oracle has been mistaken on one 
point, and that it may be mistaken 
on another, but still too fearfully 
troubled to indulge in exultation, 
and still less in such levity of lan- 

age as Jocasta displays. How 
would the tones of Sophocles’ actor 
have saved us from all doubts on 
this and many other points ! 

965. rh» TvOdparrw foviay, i.e. Thy 
payrixny Iv0ovs foriay, Wunp. the 
Delphic fane with its oracle, the 
soothsayer’s seat at Pytho. Pass. Cf. 
(Ed. Col. 414. dvdpay Oeapay Lede 
guns ad’ dorias. Pind. Prosod. fr. 3. 
xpvoda wAvurépayrs Iv6oi. Plat. in 
Lysandr. Aéyta wvbéxpyora. 

966. xdrdforras Spms. Antig. [001. 
Gyver’ drove » Ps yyor dpviber, xaxe | 
edd{orras olorpy. 1031. obd spne 
ebonpous dweppoPdei Bods. On omens 


taken by the notes, or flight of birds, 


~ 
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Kraveiy &uedAov mrarépa Tov éuov ; 6 de Oavey 
xevber kato On yas’ éyw'S 38 évOade 
aavotos €yxous, & Te un THD TOD 


KarepOd ovrw S av Gavov cin’ & euov. 


970 


ra © oby mapovra cvAdaBov Georrio para 
xetrax map “Ady TloAuBos aft ovdevos. 


IO. 


a“ a 
oUKouY éya Got TavTa mMpovAEyov maAaz ; 


OI. nidas’ eyw 5 re HoPe rapryyouny. 


IO. 
OI. 
IO. 


consult Van Dale de Idol. P. III. 
ce. 1, 2. Wachsmuth IV. 278. Thu- 
dichum’s notes to C&d. T. Nessel 
de augur. Grec. Upsala 1719. 

Ib. oy idpnynrév, 8c. Syrev. 

967. xravely fueddov, was to kill. 

968. xevbes pro xevOerar. So xevOor 
Aj. 634. xéxevder El. 868. xexevOdrow 
Ant. 902. Musar. 

969. dywavoros ¢yxous, without 
touching a weapon. Matth. §. 344. 

Ib. ropq wd0q, regret for me. Cd. 
Col. 419. wapds rovpot wébov mpod- 
Gevro viv rupavyida. For other ex- 
amples of the possessive pronoun 
as used by Sophocles, cf. sup. 16. 
337- 572. (éd. Col. 333. El. 
343. 1037. Antig. 573. Phil. 1251. 
&c. &c. For illustrations of the. word 
w660s, Eliendt refers to Ilgen. Opusc.. 
Philol. I. (29. 

970. otra, emphatic. 

971. ovAAaBov, having taken with 
him. Céd. Col. 1384. ovdAaBdv dpas. 
Tr. 1153. waidwy rovs pér EvAAaBove’. 

Ib. swapévra (que data erant Et.) 
emphatic: the dread of future ora- 
cles, more particularly that which 
predicted his marriage with his 


mother, still hanging over the mind 


of C£dipus, 


pn) viv ér avrav pndev eis Oupov Badygs. 
kal 1as TO punTpos A€Krpov ovK Oxveiy pe Sel 3 
ti dy hoBotr’ avOpwros @ Ta THs TUXNS 


975. 


Th. O¢omopa (Beowi{e cf. Herodot. 

VIII. 135.) Eurip. Suppl. t§2. ° - 

+972. dés ov8evds. This is not said 
I think contemptuously, but in the 
sense of Hermann’s translation,. sic 
ea (Polybus) secum abstulit, ut irrita 
ferent. Though C&dipus is content 
to take somewhat of his tone’ on 
these matters from his wife, he does 
not borrow it entirely. 

973. ¢y®, emphatic. 

974. sapryduny. Schol. yrardpny. 
For the step by which the primary 
meaning passes into the secondary, 
see Ellendt. 

975. «ls Bupdr BadAaw, a well- 
known form of expression among 
the epic poets ; take to heurt. 

976. xai was; cf. Cd. Col. 606. 

977. Ta THE TUXNS, i.e. } TUXN, for- 
tune. As specimens of this circum- 
locution, whether implying things . 
themselves, or the qualifies of 
things, cf. CEd. Col. 268. ra pnrpos nal 
warpos = thy pnrépa kal rév warépa. 
351. Ta rhs olxos diairns = THY Oikos 
diacray. Antig. 162. ra wddcos = ray 
wow. El. 92. ra wavvuxidev (noctes a 
me actas). 2613. ra pnrpos (i. e€. pyrnp) 
i pw ¢yelvaro. Trach. 439. obd° iris ob 
xarowde rdvépéwer, ine xalpas’ weve 
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xparel, mpovow 3 éativ ovdevos oadns ; ” 

eixy kpariotoy Cav, Srws Suvouro Tis. 

av & eis ra pyrpos uy HoPov vuppevpara. 

woAXot yap 70n Kay oveipaow Bporay 

pyrpt EvvervacOnoay. adda tabP Sr~p 

map ovdey €oTt, paota Tov Biov pépec. 
Ol. xadds dravra travr’ dy é£eipnro cot, 

et pn Kuper Coo’ 7 Texovoa’® viv 5 exe 

Gh, waa’ avayKn, Kei Kaas Aéyers, OKvEi. 
IO. xat pay péyas y obOadpos oi rarpos rapos. 
OL. péyas, Eovinu! Gadd vis Cons $oBos. 
AI’. rroias dé xai yuvaixos expoBeioh vrep ; 
OI. Mepomns, yepare, TloAuBos fis ore pera. 
AI. i 8 €or éxeivns vpiv és hoBov Pépov ; 
OI. OejAarov pavrevpa Sewov, d Eeve. 


985 


— 


otxi rois avrois dei. Phil. 300. 
ris vécov. Eurip. Phen. 414. 
. wards 


Here. F. 503. pixpa per ra rov Biov. 

977-8. ¢..«parei. Od. XI. 484. 
aparées vexvecow. XVI. 265. avdpacs 
..xparéoves, xat GOavdross Geos. 
Erfurdt compares for sentiment 
Thucyd. IV. 62. rd 3¢ dordépnroy 
tou péddovros ds éxi wicicroy xparei. 
A more apt comparison may be 
found in Soph. Antig. 1158. 

978. spévaa rerum futurarum 
scientia (ScHOL. spéyrwcis) 98 d. 
of. o. & Brunck compares Pind. 
Olymp. XII. 10. ovpBoror 3’ ofre ris 
dmixOoview | moriv audi wpdfws do- 

| copdvas etpew Koby. He might 
_ have added Nem. XI. 55. 60. 
979. «lay. gl. at pleasure, care- 

, and without any regard to 


981. On this subject Thudichum 


refers to Plato 9. Rep. p. 572. Cic. 
de Divin. I. 29. §.60. Plut. de Pro- 
fect. virt. I. 234. Xyland. Interp. 
Herod. VI. 107. Suet. Jul. Cees. 7. 

982. rav6’ emphatically, if said of 
oracles. 

983. sap’ obdey, nihili. El. 1329. 
wap ovdéy rov Biov «deo ers. Antig. 
35. 1d mpayp dyay oly és sap 
older 


987. épOadrpds, lux, i.e. solatium, 
levamen, ut Eurip. Androm. 407. 
Err. Cf. Boeckh’s Explic. ad Pind. 
p- 123-4. Dissen’s Comm. 63. 257. 
Donn. ein helles Licht. 

988. ris (eons fdBos. My father’s 
death is a great relief—but—he adds. 
emphatically —the living mother—it, 
is she that terrifies me. For con- 
struction, cf. infr. 991. 

991. ds GdéBor dipor. ‘a via aliquo 
versum ferente duci videtar Cid. R, 
517. wewovbevas eis” ipyouow 


els BAdBnv Géipov. 520. ob yap els 


~“ 
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AI. 9 pyrov; 7 ovxt Oeuerov aAXov €Bévas ; 


OI. 


padwora y' ere yap pe Aoklas wore 
Xpnvat peynves pyrpt Thwavrov, TO Te 


995 


Tarppoy alwa xepot Tais euais eAciv. 
dp obvey’ 7 KopwOos && éuov madat 


paxpay career’ * 


EUTUXGS [LEV, GAN’ Spuws 


Ta TOY TeKOVTOY Gupal jdirrov BAcreww. 


AP. 
OI. 
AY. 


h yap Tad oxvav Kxeibev hod amorroNs ; 
warpos Te xpyov un hovers elvat, yepov. 
ri Onr’ éyw ovxt rovde rod Pofou o’, avak, 


10600 


ereimep edvous 7AOov, eLeAvoany ; 


OI. 
Ar. 


Kal pny yapw y' av akiay AaBows éuod. 
Kal pny padiota Tour adixouny, Gres 


1006 


Gov mpos Sopous eAOovros ed mpakatpé re. 


amdotvy 4 (nuia pos rov Adyou rovrov 
déepes. got.’ Ex. 

993- Seperdy, quod per fas licitum. 
Eu. Pind. Pyth. IX. 75. xai yap oe, 
(i. e. Apollinem) rdy ob Oepsrdv Pedder 
Ovyeiy (mentiri sc. cf. Diss. ad Pyth. 
IV. 296). h. Hom. Cer. 203. He- 
rodot. V. 72. Plato Apol. 30, d. 
On the different readings Oeysrdp 
and Geuordy, cf. Ellendt. 

094. padsord ye, BC. Oepirdy. 

996. warpgov alua. . Aciy=patrem 
occidere. Cf. C&d. Col. 407. 1671—3. 

997. €& dno = tn’ dpod. 

998. paxpay amrgxeir’, Wunder, 
after remarking on the pregnancy of 
sense in the word dwo«eicba, signi- 
fying at once to remove from one 
place of habitation, and to go to an- 
other, translates: propterea Co- 
_ rintho a me olim relicta in remotum 
locum habitatum concessi. 

Ib. eiruxés, to my good fortune, 
(in .reference to his marri 
attainment of the Theban throne. ) 


999. CEdipus speaks the language 
of all ages from Homer to Goethe®. — 
‘Qs obdiy yAvaov hs warpidos otdé 

Toney 
yiverat, elmep xat rig drémpobs siova 

OtKOy 
yain vy addodary vais dwavevOe ro- 

xnov. Od. IX. 34. 

Who was it that said, that every 
thing is best in our native land, even 
the smell of its soil, and that that 
soil may be so recognised even with™ 
the eyes shut ? 

1000. anéwrokts, an exile. Ed. 
Col. 208. 6 <evos, drowrodss (sc. eiyl). 

Ib. rad’, emphatic. 

1003. éfedvoduny, aorist for pre- 
sent, often used after ri and ri ods. 
Cf. Heindorf ad Plat. Protag. 
p. 460. Enyr. 

1005. rovro, i.e. 8 rovro. Reisig. 
(Enar. p. 157.) compares Cid. Col. 
1291. d 8 hdbov fen cos Oddo réLau 
Arist. Plut. 966. 6 r——eAnAvéas. 

1006. wpds ddyous, ac. Corinth. 


h See opening speech and elsewhere in his truly classic oe the “ Iphigenie 
K 4 


auf Tauris.” 
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OI. GAN ovmor els rois durevoaciy y' opod. 


AI’. & mai, xadds ef dpAos ovr eidds ri Spas. 
Ol. mas, & yepase; mpos Oeay Sidacke je. 


AI. e ravde hevyets obver’ eis oixous podeiv. 


OI. rapBdv ye yy pot PoiBos éEAGy cadns. 
AI. 9 py placpa rav durevoavrev AaPys ; 
OI. rovr’ avro, rpéaBu, rovro pe eioaci poet. 


AI. dp’ oic0a Sia wpos Sixns ovdey tpéuov ; 
OI. sais 3 ovyt, mais y ei ravde yevynrav eduy ; 


1015 


AI’. cBovvex’ Fv coe TloAvBos ovdey év yéver. 
OI. was elras; ov yap TloAuBos éfepucé pe ; 

_ AT’. ov paAAoy ovdey rode ravdpos, aAX’ gov. 
OI. xai mas o huoas é£ ioou re pndevi; 


Ib. eb wpdgapi ri, beneficii aliquid 
consequerer. Trach. 191. Gres roe 
wperos cyyeias. rade mpos gov Ts 
aepdavarps xai RTpUNY xapw. 

1007. elus dpov, i.g. dudce, I will 
never encounter, (shudders as he 
speaks.) Cf. C.F. Hermann ad Luc, 
de Hist. Conscr. p. 197. 

Ib. rots Gurevocacw, The term is 
plural, but the sense—(CEdipus dared 
not say “‘ my mother ;” and yet he 
looks at her as he speaks. 

1008. xades, valde, prorsus. SCH2F. 
who compares Theoc. Id. III. 3. 
Diodor. Sic. XIII. c. 108. XVIII. 
c. g. Chariton, p. 156, 224 &c. wepi- 
avis. ScHOL. 

1010, réovde ovvex’, on their ac- 
count of whom we were speaking. 

1011. rapBev ye. Err. Dinp. 
Wownp. rapBe ye. Codd. Br. ‘Ac 
fortasse indicativus stare potest. 
Num enim Erfurdtii preeceptum, ex 
quo particula ye in responsionibus 


post verbum rectum ponere non > 


licet, verum sit, dubito. Cf. Eur.Sup. 
769. Esn. (shudders again.) 

Th. df6y copys. Scnor. pd ol 
xpyepel red @eBot redecbaes. Cf. 


sup. 88. 

Ib. oagns. Cf, sup. 286. 390. 
439. C&d. Col. 623. ef Zets és 
Zeds, xw Ards PoiBos cans. 792. ~~ 
Sopmep xal cadecrripwr ave Soi8ov 
Te xavrou Zyvds. 

1013. #7) is also found interro- 
gatively with a final conjunction in — 
El. 1503. 4 ph Guy oe; Aj. 77. rh 
pi) yeryras ; 

1014. oloa, . rp¢pev. Antig. 1057. 


.ola6a rayous dvras, dy Aéyys, A€yov; 


CEd. Col. 1210. cas io. 

Ib. wpds dixns (with reason, justly). 
Soph. EL 1211. wpbs dixns yap ob 
orevets. 

Ib. oddey = od vel pndapds. 

Ext. II. 428. 

1016. év yéves, Ellendt compares 
infr. 1383. gavévr’ dvayvoy nai yévous 
rov Aaiov. “Non enim gens dicitur, 
sed stirps a patre Polybo vel Laio 
repetenda.” Donner: Nein, Polybos 
war deinem Blute nie verwandt. 

1018, “Not more than myself 
(rode rav8pds), but just in the same 
degree as myself,” 

1019. J] understand: what then ? 
had I no father ? literally: was my | 

~ 


OIAITMIOTZ TYPANNOZ. 


AI’. aAX’ ov o° éyeivar’ ovr’ éxeivos ovr’ eyo. 


OI. add’ avi rod &n rraida py ovopdtero ; 


AYP. 
OI. 


Sapov mor’, tot, rev éuay xEtpov AaBey. 
KaS od an’ dAAns xetpos Eoreptev péya ; 


AI’. 7 yap mpty avrov éfereo’ aradia. 


OI. 


ov & euroAnoas, 7 Texov p aur@ Sides ; 


1025 


AI’. evpov vorraias év KiOatpavos mrvyais. 


OI. 
AI. 


@dorrropers Sé wrpos Ti Tovade Tovs Torous ; 
évravd opeiows Troumviots érertrarouy. 


Ol. wopny yap joba cant Oyreig rAavns ; 


Sather equal to nobody ? It does not 
comport with the general character 
of CE&dipus, that this should be said 
contemptuously to the herdsman on 
account of his mean condition, 
though a passage in the Cidipus 
Coloneus (v. 918.) might be pro- 
duced to that effect. Camerarius 
explains: ‘‘ but how can it be, that 
my father can be so a father, as to be 
no father, i.e. to have no existence ? 
CEdipus thus speaking, as supposing 
Polybus to be his father.”” So Don- 
ner: ‘‘ Wie ist der Vater einem 
gleich, der keiner ist ?”’ 


1021. avri rov (wherefore ?). cf.infr. — 


1055. 

Ib. waidd p’ avopdlero, vocari sivit. 
Heras. Suum filium me nominabat. 
Sic forme mediz vim recte decla- 
ravit Brunck. Dinp. 

1023. am’ GdAns xetpds, given by a 
stranger's hand. 

1035. ¢usoAncas. ScHOL. dyopdcas. 
Gave you me to him as a purchaser 
or as a parent? 

Ib. rexdy. As the person to 
' whom this question is put had previ- 
ously denied himself to be the father 
_ of Gdipus, it is probable that a false 
reading has here crept into the text. 


The substitution of rvxdy for rexdv. 


oe 


(cf. infr. 1039.) will put all right. 
(On turning to Dindorf’s Annota- 
tions, and the Acta Semin., I find 
that I had been preceded by Bothe 
and Foertsch in this obvious emen- 
dation.) 

1026. vawaios, abounding in thick- 
ets. infr. 1398. xexpuppévn vamp. 

Ib. Kidatpévos mrvxal. Eurip. 
Suppl. 767. rade dedovras mpds KiBat~ 
pavos wruxais. Bacch. 62. els Kibas- 
pévos wruxas | éddev. also 796. 943. 
1217. Herodot. VII. 141. xevOpeo 
re KiOatpevos (abeoio. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 
VI. 18. IX. 28. Nem. II. 33. 

1027. mpds ri, for what purpose ? 
Cf. infr. 1144. 1174. sup. 766. 

- 1029. éml Gnrelg warns, i. q. Oy- 
revoy érdavé. Ex. : 

Ib. Onreia (Oyreve, O}s), wages for 
services, which a man earns as & 
Ons, (Il. XXI. 444. Od. XI. 488. 
XVIII. 356. Hesiod. Op. 600.) un- 
derstanding that word more parti- 
cularly of a herdsman or hind. 

- Ib. wAdvns, @ wanderer.. It will 
be remembered that the person here 
addressed is a ricelepers p by birth, 
but who carries his flock! for pasture 
as far as the Beeotian. Citheron. 
Scuo1. : plobvs nad dwi pcb wradvns. 

That this mode of entrusting large . 
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AI. ooi 8, & réxvov, cwrjp ye re Tor’ év xpove. —1030 
OI. rid aAyos icxovr’ év Kaxois pe AauBaves ; 

AI’. wodav dy apOpa paprupnceey Ta oa. 

OI. otuo., ri roir’ apyaioy évveres Kaxov ; 

AI’. Avw o” exovra Siaropous mrodoiy axpas. 

OI. Sewov y’ dveidos orapyavev aveAouny. 1035 
AI. aor’ dvopacbns éx ruyns raurns os el. 

OI. o& mwpos Gedy, wpos pyrpos, 7 warpos, dpacov. 

AI’. ovx ol5* 6 dovs d€ rair’ enod A@ov dpovei. 

OI. 7% yap wap GAAov p’ éAafes, ovd avros Tuxov ; 


flocks of cattle to a single person, 
who stays abroad with them from 
spring to autumn, is still continued 
by Grecian proprietors, see Thudi- 
chum’s Soph. I. 263. 

1030. A courteous bow of the 
head implies, “‘ my occupation was 
of the kind to which you allude; 
but humble as it was, it gave me the 
means of being the saviour of such 
@ man as you.” 

Ib. ood ye, Libri. Ebn. MS. ood de 
Dind. cov re. Herm. Wund. 

1032. woddy apbpa ra od, the joints 
of your feet. 

1034. dcardpos (perforating.AEsch. 
- Prom. 76. Eum. §36), daropos, per- 

JSorated. Cf. Eurip. Phen. 26. sq. 

Ib. wodoiy dxpds. Translate: both 
Lage infr. 1243. dugudetins depais, 

with both hands. dxpat, properly, 
extremities. (Jocasta starts, and then 
listens with the most painful in- 
terest.) | 
1035. desdy y' Svedor oxapydver 
(=owdpyava éveidous hea, Ex.) Ein 
schmihlich graunvoll Zeichen trug 
ich ss davon. Donn. 

Ib. ewipyavos (cwdpye), swad- 

dling-cloth. (Pind. Pyth. IV. ae 
Nem. L 58 Fgmm. Sel. ap. Diss. 


103. Eurip. Here. F.1267. h. Hom, 
Mere. 151. 237.) ‘* Inde quidquid 
de illa infantiea @tate admonet, mo- 
numenta, crepundia.” Eu. By these 
toys or playthings, children exposed 
or stolen by robbers were often, as 
Wunder observes, recognized again. 
On a different reading of this verse 
in Eustathius, cf. Err. and Hear™. 
(The bitter tone in which C&dipus 
utters this will be easily conceived 
by the reader.) 

Ib. ava:peiobas med. secum auferre, 
nancisci. Trach. 555. (daepov) &— 
wapa Nécoov Gbivovros cx ddvey avet- 
Aduny. El. 1193. wupds dveAdpnr— 
GO\toy Bapos. 

1036. Eur. Phoen. 27. dev vy 
‘EAAds dvopaler Oidirour. 

1037. pos pnrpos } marpés. The 
Roman Scholiast applies the expres- 
sion to a vehement desire on the 
part of Cdipus to ascertain who 
were his parents, and in this inter- 
pretation he is defended with much 
acuteness by Hermann. The glos- 
sarist in Brunck understands, ‘‘ was 
it by my father or my mother that 
my ancles were thus pierced ?” 

1038. dpovei, knows, as the con- 
text evidently requires. Antig. 996. 


“ 








OIAITIOTS TYPANNOS. 
oUK’ GAA Trotuny GAAos éxdiBwci pot. 
tis obros; 7 xarowwba Snrddoa: Acyo ; 
rav Aatov Siprov ris vopatero. 


AP. 
OI. 
Ar. 


189 


1040 


OI. 4 rod rupayvov riode ys wadat Tore ; 


AI. 
OI. 
AY. 
OI. 


pada. rovrov ravdpos obros vy Bornp. 
9 kadar ert Cov ovros, mor’ ely eye ; 


1045 


e a” > > sQ “39 e v4 

upeis y¥ apr’ eidetr’ ay ovmtyaptoe. 

4 a e @# “a v4 

cory Tis UuoY Tov NapeoTatwy mméAas, 


Goris Karowe rov Bornp, ov évverel, 
cir’ ody en’ aypay cire xavOad eioDov ; 


onpnval’, ws 0 Kaipos evpnoOa rade. 


XO. 


1050 


oluas pev ovder’ aAAov 7 Tov é& aypav, 


ov Kayareves mpooOev eiodel’ arap 
70 av Tad ovy yKurr’ ay “loxaorn A€yot. 


OI. 


IO. 


Ppdves BeBas ad viv éxi Evpov rvyns. 
Phil. 810. capos dpdves. 

1041. 8ndadous, dore sub. cf. sup. 
894. 

1042. rév Aaiov ris. one of the 
servants of Laius. Cf. infr. 1117. 

1048. évyéres, mentions. sup. 1033. 
infr. 1150. 

1050. eipyodas, should be inves- 
tigated. 

1053. ‘Ioxdorn Aéyor. She speak ! 
what, that figure, which has been 
so long gazing on vacancy, and 
in which the very functions of life 
seem destroyed! But animation is 
suspended, not extinct. An agi- 
tated response—a few brief en- 
treaties—a shriek of piercing horror 
are yet to be extracted, and then 
with her all is over:—but he, the 


yuvat, voeis Exevov, OvTw’ aprios 
pode edieper Oa, rov F obros Aéyet ; 
tis © Svrw elre; pndev évrpamps. ra o¢ 


1055 


husband-son ! alas! his tale of woe, 
utter irremediable woe, has yet to 
come ! 

1054. dyrw’ =z dy, Cf. infr. 1526. 
Aj. 1300. Eurip. Hippol. 924. 

1055. rév. Cf. El. II. 202. 

1056. ris 8 dvrw’ ele; This re- 
sponse of Jocasta, awaking out of a 
profound stupefaction, has been ex- 
plained with a deep sense of its 
poetic beauty by Hermann. Mat- 
thisee and Wunder give it the colder, 
but perhaps more correct interpre- 
tations of grammarians. Hermann 
had been preceded in his sense of 
the construction by Moses Mende- 
lides. Script. Phil. II, 190. Cf. 
fEschyl. §. c, T. 806. Donner: 
Wen, sagst du, nannt’ er? Whom, 
say'st thou, named he? 
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pnbévra Boddov wn8e pepyio Oar parnv. 


OL 


OUK ay yevotro TOUT, Grrws éy@ AaBov - 


onpeia toi ov haya Tovpoy yevos. 


IO. 


a a n~ @ a “a id , 
pen wpos Oewy, etrep Tt TOU aavrov Biov 


| xndet parevoys TODO GAs voroia’ éye. 


OI. 


Oapoe. ov pev yap ove dy éx tpirns eye 


parpos hava rpidovdos, expavel xaxn. 


IO. 
OI. 
IO. 
OI. 
IO. 
OI. 


IO. 


Gps Bou pot, Aiccopat’ jn Opa rade. 

ovk dy mBoiuny un ov Tad expabeiv cadas. 
Kal pny dpovoioa y' ed ra Agata vot A€yo. 
Ta Agata Tovvy TavTa p aAyuvet Wadd. 

@ Svovorp, ibe wiprore yvoins os el. 

age ris €AOeov Seiipo Tov Borfipa po 


ravray 5° éare wAovaigp xalpew ro 
tov iov, SvaTnve’ TovTO yap o exw 


1065 


1070 


povoy mpocerreiy, aAXo S ovo vorepov. 
XO. ri wore BeBynxev, Oidcrous, un’ aypias 


1057. parny, for it can answer no 
purpose. 
1059. Gave, bring into light, rob- 
pow yevos, my birth and descent. 
3060. (Imploring with agony.) 
1061. drs rye. i 


1062. ovd° ay dx rpirns. As & = 
ay is a long syllable, and not admis- 
sible in tragic Greek (El. I. 129.), 
Hermann proposes: oid” dy i '« rpi- 
ys, comparing for the apheresis 
Eaurip. Suppl. 521. dve yap dv péos | 
ra wpdypall’ ovras, el ’werafdéper6a 37. 
- Ellendt (I. 110.) prefers oud’ day rpi- 
rys, Or ovdé y ef rpirns. ‘De ovd 


dy cf. Schef. ad h. 1. et de ambigua | 


particulz d», ubi pro dy ponitur, 
mensuraeundem Scheefer.ind. Odyss. 

Porson. p. 157. Franck. Callin. p 
186.” Ean. 


1063. rpidovAos, 
three generations. Elmsley refers to 
tpis »é6os, Eurip. Androm. 637. 
where see Musgr. The words ov 
and eye, in preceding verse, slightly 
emphatic. 

Ib. xaxy, dishonoured. 

1067. ra Agora ravra, CEdipus, 
after a manner not unusual to him, 
retorts the expression used by Jo- 
casta in the verse preceding. 

1069. Gav. gl. awedOer, 

1070. ravrny, emphatic. 

Ib. srovolg—yeves. The allusion 
has been already a ae sup. 


380. 487. 
Ib. xaipev. ScuHou.: " rpubay ‘nal 
1073. (Jocasta rushes in despera- 
tion from the stage: a pause of 


a slave through 


some length, before the choral troop 


~‘ 
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AT’. ei yy A€yw radnbes, akiao Oaveiv. 


IO. 


& mpooron,, ovxi Seowory rad os taxos 945 


porovoa, Actas; & Oeay pavrevpara, 

wy été’ rovrov Oldarous mada rpénov 
roy avdp édevye fun KTavot Kal viv dde 
pos THs TUXNS OAwAEv ovde TOUS Tro. 


OI. 


® didrraroy yuvaixos "loxdorns Kapa, 950 


ti w eLereuyo Sedpo ravde Swparuv ; 
IO. axove ravdpos rovde, Kal oKxores KAvoV 
Ta oéuy’ wy Ke Tov Geod pavrevpara. 


OI. 


ovros O€ ris wor €or, Kal Ti por A€yet ; 


IO. éx rns KopivOov, rarépa rov cov ayyeAay 955 
ws ou ér ovra TloAuBov, aA’ oAwAoTa. 
OI. ri dys, Ev’; avros por ov onunvas yevod. 


945.0 mpdowode. Jocasta, I pre- 
sume, addresses one of her train, 
and not, as the Scholiast intimates, 
calls to a maid-servant within. The 
joy which she manifests at a second 
opportunity of vilifying oracular 
responses is noticed by the Scholiast. 

Ib. os rdyos (i.e. otras dore yiy- 
verOa ev raxe. Ev.) Aj. §78. 593. 
Phil. 924 &c. 

946. pavrevpa. The word bearstwo 
meanings in Sophocles, an orucular 
response, as here and infr. 953. 992. 
Cd. Col. 388. and divination, Antig. 


1013. The word first occurs in a. 


fragment of Hesiod (Gaisf. XXXIX. 
8.) : &e (Dodona, or the oracular 
beech) émyOdmo: pavrevpara wayra 
dépovras, Cf. Pind. Pyth. IV. 130. 
V. 82. VIII. 86. Isth. VII. 21. 
Enurip. Suppl. 7. 

947. & gore. Brunck and Eff. 
improperly put a note of interro- 
gation here. “‘ Est autem cyxerAuac- 
rixdy, DON dpernparidy.” Ex, cf. 
Matth. §. 620. 


949. mpos ris rdyns, in the course 
of nature. (CEdipus returns to the 
stage, bearing all the marks of a 
man in deep despair.) 

950. ‘loxderns xdpa. cf, Ell. in voc. 
and Matth. §. 430. Inthe Hercules 


-F. of Euripides v. 1046. the hero is 


termed rd xadXlnxoy xdpa. Pind. 
Ol. VI. ror. VII. 124. 4 xehadrg 
==sibi.: Translate in general terms: 
my beloved Jocasta. (The despondent 
tone of CEdipus contrasts strongly 
with the exuberant one of Jocasta. 
The changes which gradually take 
place in the former from stupor to 
something like hope and cheerful. 
ness, need not be traced in all their 
phases chrouganat this agitating 
scene.) 

952. oxdies, 1. €. doxivate, Scrot. 

953. Ta cepvd. (speaks with a tone 
of bitter i irony. ) 

Ib. i Wes, quo deveniant, i. e. quo 
loco censenda sint, abjicienda quippe 
et nihili pendenda. Et. 

957+ onpjvas yerov. Elmsley com: 

K 2 
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AI’. ei rovro mpa@rov Sei pp amayyeiAa capds, | 
ed tof éxeivoy Oavacipov BeBnxora. _ 


OI. worepa doAoow, 4 vooov EvvadAayy ; 


AI’. opuxpa wadaa copar evvater porn. 

OI. vocots 6 rAnpov, as éouxev, Otro. 

AI’. xai rp paxp@ ye Tupperpovpevos xpore. 
OI. ei dev, ri S77’ dv, & ydve, cxoroire res 


A 0 e 4 a W) 4 
tyy v@opavrw éoriay, n Tous avw 


965 


xAalovras Opus, av udyynrav éyw 


pares Aj. 588. yx) mpodovs qyas yévy. 
Philoct. 772. py caurdy & dpa xdp’, 
Gera cavrov wpéorpomoy, xreivas ‘yer. 
Dindorf refers the reader to other 
examples given by himself ad H. 
Steph. Thes. II. 623, c. 

958. rovro mpéroy, viz. the intelli- 
gence respecting the death of Poly- 
bus, in preference to the intelligence 
of the election of Cidipus to the 
vacant throne. 

959. Gavdorpor BeBnxéra. gl. véxpor. 
Aj. 517. “Acdov Oavacipous olxyropas. 
1032. Srwre Gavacyg sweojpars. 
Wunder compares the mit Tode ab- 
gehen of bis own language 


g60. § vécov fuvaXdaph (casu, in-: 


terventu), sc. €bave. 

961. edvd{e. Erfurdt compares 
Senec. Cid. 787. Animam senilem 
mollis exsolvit sopor. 

Ib. pow), turn of the scale. Jacobs 
aptly compares Plat. de Rep. VIII. 
556, €. dowep cepa voocades pixpas 
powns tEaber Seiras wpocdaSécba mpos 
Td aapvesy. 

. G62. 6 rAnpev, The Greeks in 
this word and the French in their 
de malheureuz, le pauvre, cf. infr. 
1175. have an advantage over us. 

G53. oupperpovpevos (in agreement 
with, suitably to) ro paxpe xpdvy (his 
advanced period of life. Cf. CEd. Col. 
7.). And so Passow: er starb der 
langen Lebenzeit entsprechend, d. e. 


von Alter. Herm.: mortuus est 
@quando tam longum tempus, i. e. 
senio. For similar modes of ex- 
pression among the Byzantine 
writers, see Dindorf’s notes. The 
tact of the messenger’s language 
here has not escaped the Scholiast. 

964. ped Ged. That this cannot be 
an exclamation altogether of grief, is 
pretty evident. Is it one of joy and 
exultation (cf. Ell. in voc.)? I should” 
rather term it that of a meditating 
and wondering mind, conscious that 
the oracle has been mistaken on one 
point, and that it may be mistaken 
on another, but still too fearfully 
troubled to indulge in exultation, 
and still less in such levity of lan- 
guage as Jocasta displays. How 
would the tones of Sophocles’ actor 
have saved us from all doubts on 
this and many other points ! 

96 5. Thy LvOdparriw éoviay, 1. €. Thy 
pavrixny TlvOoivs foriay, Wunp. the 
Delphic fane with its oracle, the 
soothsayer’s seat at Pytho. Pass. Cf. 
(Ed. Col. 414. dvdpiv Gewpav Aar- 
guxns ad’ dorias. Pind. Prosod. fr. 3. 
xpveda «Avréparrs Tiv6oi. Plut. in 
Lysandr. Aéjra wvbdxpyora. 

966. erdfovras 6 dpms. Antig. 1001. 


dyar’ deotw pbsyyor dpribuv, xaxg | 

eddfovras olotpy. 1021. od" dpe 
bonpous aweppofdei Bods. On omens 

taken by the notes, or flight of birds, 


~ 
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Kravely €ueNAov warepa Tov euov ; 0 Se Gavoy 
xevder caro bn yas’ éyo Sd 38 évOade 
axpavaros éyxous, ef re pn Tap 1oO~ 


KarepOd ovra 5 av Oavev ein’E euod. 


970 


ra & ody mapovra avdAaBov Jeoric para. 
keira: map “Ardy TloAuBos aft ovdevos. 


IO. 


a 4 
OUKOUY €y@ Got TavTa mpovAEyov wadat ; 


Ol. yvdas’ éyw 5€ rp Hoe mrapyyouny. 


10. 
OI. 
IO. 


consult Van Dale de Idol. P. III. 
ce. 1, 2, Wachsmuth IV. 278. Thu- 
dichum’s notes to Cid. T. Nessel 
de mew Grec. Upsala 1719. 

. oy ipnynray, BC, dvrev. 

oe xraveiy ¢ueddov, was to kill. 

968. xevdes pro xevderar. So nevOov 
Aj. 634. xéxevOew El. 868. xexevOérow 
Ant. 902. Muser. 

969. dyavoros ¢yxous, without 
touching a weapon. Matth. §. 344. 

Ib. rdpp wd0q, regret for me. Cid. 
Col. 419. mapds rovpod wdé@ov mpod- 
Gevro ri rupavvida. For other ex. 
amples of the possessive pronoun 
as used by Sophocles, cf. sup. 16. 
337- 573. Qéd. Col. 333. El. 
343. 1037. Antig. §73. Phil. 1251. 
&c. &c. For illustrations of the word 
w66os, Ellendt refers to Iigen. Opusc.. 
Philol. I. 29. 

979. otra, emphatic. 

971. ovAdaBov, having taken with 
him. Céd. Col. 1384. ovdAaBdr dpds. 
Tr. 1153. waidey rovs pév EvAAaBoio’. 

Ib. wapévra (que data erant Ex.) 
emphatic: the dread of future ora- 
cles, more particularly that which 
predicted his marriage with his 


mother, still hanging | over the mind 


of Cédipus. 


pn viv ér avray pndev els Oupov Badrs. 
Kal 1as TO unTpos A€Krpoy oUK OKvElY pe Sel 3 


ri & dv hoBoir avOpwros @ tra THs TUXNS 


975 . 


Ib. b¢omopa (Beowi{e cf. Herodot. 

VIII. 135.) Eurip. Suppl. tsa. °° 

+972. d£e ov8erds. This is not said 
I think contemptuously, but in the 
sense of Hermann’s translation,. sic 
ea (Polybus) secum abstulit, ut irrita 
ferent. Though C&dipus is content 
to take somewhat of his tone’ on 
these matters from his wife, he does 
not borrow it entirely. 

973. ¢y®, emphatic. 

974. wapryduny. Schol. qrardpny. 
For the step by which the primary 
meaning passes into the secondary, 
see Ellendt. 

975- «ls Gupdy Badrew, a well- 
known form of expression among 
the epic poets ; take to heart. 

976. xai was; cf. Ged. Col. 606. 

977. Ta THs TUxNS, i.e. H Tdxn, for- 
tune. As specimens of this circum- 
locution, whether implying things . 
themselves, or the qualifies of 
things, cf. Ged. Col. 268. ra pyrpds xat 
watpos = Thy pyrépa wal réy warépa. 
351. ra rhe otxos dtairns = Thy oixos 
dia:ray. Antig. 162. ra wdAdeos = rh 
wow. El. 92. ra ravvuxidev (noctes a 
me actas). 2613. ra pnrpos (i. e. pyrnp) 
ip éyelvaro, Trach. 439. obd" iris ob 
xarowde rdvOperer, ins] Xalpas ‘weve 
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LOSOK AEOTZ 


xparel, mpovou carly ovdevds aadis 3” 
eixn kparvotov Cav, Sms Suvouro rs. 


ov & eis ra unrpos uy hoBov vuppevpara. 


woAdol yap 76n Kay oveipaow Bporav 
pyrpt EvvervacGnoay, adda tail Srp 
map ovdev éort, paora Tov Biov pépet. 


OI. 


et pn Kuper Coo’ 7 Texovoa’ viv 5 eel 


“ a“ A o 
KaAds aravra Taur ay e&eipnTo cot, 


985 


Gh, waco’ avayKn, Kei Kadas Aéyes, OKveiv. 


Kai pay péyas y obOaApos oi marpos radot. 
nlyes, wings EA vis (Bons Gifor, 
qoias bé Kal yuvaixos exoBeioS inrep ; 
Meporns, yepase, ToAuBos Fs xe pera. 
rid cor éxeivns vplv és hoBov dépov ; 


990° 


OI. GenArarov pavrevpa Sewov, d Eve. 


- 1217. wares 
va ray Ocey cat ra rhs ruyns exe. 
Herc. F. 503. pexpa per ra rov Biov. 

977-8. ¢..xparei. Od. XI. 484. 
aparéas vexvecow. XVI. 265. dvdpacs 
..xparéovos, xai dBavdros Oeoics. 
Erfurdt compares for sentiment 
Thucyd. IV. 62. rd 8¢ dorddpnroy 
rou péddovros os éxi meicroy xparei. 
A more apt comparison may be 
found in Soph. Antig. 1158. 

978. spévoa rerum futurarum 
scientia (ScHOL. spéyrecis) 8 ¢. 
of o. Branck compares Pind. 
Olymp. XII. 10. ovpBodor 8 ofre ris 
émixOoviev | moriv audi xpdgws do- 

| copdvas etpew Kobey. He might 
_ have added Nem. XI. 55. 60. 

979- «lay. gl. at pleasure, care- 

lessly, and without any regard to 


981. On this subject Thudichum 


aa 


x 


—_—-_ 


refers to Plato 9. Rep. p. 572. Cic. 
de Divin. I. 29. §.60. Plut. de Pro- 
fect. virt. I. 234. Xyland. Interp. 
Herod. VI. 107. Suet. Jul. Cees. 7. 

982. ravé’ emphatically, if said of 
oracles. 

983. wap’ ovder, nihili. El. 1329. 
wap ovdéey rov Biov xideoS és. Antig. 
35. rd mpayp dyew obx és wap 


987. épOarpds, lux, i.e. solatium, 
levamen, ut Eurip. Androm. 407. 
Err. Cf. Boeckh’s Explic. ad Pind. 
p- 123-4. Dissen’s Comm. 63. 257. 
Donn. ein helles Licht. 

988. ris (éons Gd8os. My father’s © 
death is a great relief—but—he adds. 
emphatically —the living mother—it, 
is she that terrifies me. For con- 
struction, cf. infr. 991. 

O91. ds GdSow dépor. ‘a via aliquo 
versum ferente duci videtur Cid. R, 
517. wewovbivas Adyouow cir’ Epynow 
als BAdBnv gipov. 520. ob yap els 
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AI. 3 pyrov; 77 ovxt Oeucrov adAov eiBévas ; 


OI. 


pada y* elre yap we Aokias more 
Xphvat puynvas unrpt THuavrod, TO TE 


995 


Tarp@oy alua yepot Tais euais éAciv. 
dy obvey’ 7 KopwOos e& euod mada 
paxpay amexeir® Eevrux@s ev, GAN duos 
Ta TOY TeKOVTOY Oupas jdwrov BAErey. 


AT’. 


9 yap Tad oxveav Keibev oP amorroNs ; 


1000 


OI. sarpos re xpy av un hovers elvat, yépov. 


Ar. 


ri dir éyw ovxt rovde Tov GoBou o’, avak, 


eretrep edvous 7AOov, efeAvodpuny ; 


OI. 


Kal pny yapw y' av akiay AaBows euod. 
AI. xal pny pada tour’ adixopny, ores 


1005 


cov mpos Sopmous €AOovros ed mpakatpi Te. 


ardour 4 (nia poe rod Adyou rovrov 
dépe. ggt.’ Ex. 

993. Oeperdv, quod per fas licitum. 
Ex. Pind. Pyth. IX. 75. xai yap oe, 
(i. e. Apollinem) rdv od Oepsrav Wevser 
Ovyety (mentiri sc. cf. Diss. ad Pyth. 
IV. 296). h. Hom. Cer. 203. He- 
rodot. V. 72. Plato Apol. 30, d. 
On the different readings Oeurdp 
and deuordy, cf. Ellendt. 

094. padsord ye, 8c. Oeperdy. 

996. warpqoy alyua. . ddely=palrem 
occidere. Cf. Cid. Col. 407. 1671-2. 


997. €& uot = tn’ duos. 

998. paxpay amgxeir’, Wunder, 
after remarking on the pregnancy of 
sense in the word dromeioOat, signi- 
fying at once to remove from one 
place of habitation, and to go to an- 
other, translates: propterea Co- 
_ rintho a@ me olim relicta in remotuim 
locum habitatum concessi. 

Ib. etruxas, to my good fortune, 
(in .reference to his marriage, 
attainment of the Theban throne.) 


999. CEdipus. speaks the language : 
of all ages from Homer to Goethe. — 
‘Qs obdey yAvacoy fs warpldos ovd< 

TORO 
yiverat, ciwep nai rig dwéepots giova 

olxoy 
yain dy dAdoddxy vais dwavevbe ro- 

cnov. Od. IX. 34. 

Who was it that said, that every 
thing is best in our native land, even 
the smell of its soil, and that that 
soil may be so recognised even with” 
the eyes shut ? 

1000. dxéwrohes, an exile. CEd. 
Col. 208. J gévos, awowrodss (sc. elpi). 

Ib. rad’, emphatic. 

1003. étedvodyny, aorist for pree 
sent, often used after ri and ri od». 
Cf. Heindorf ad Plat. Protag. 
p- 460. Enr. 

1005. rovro, i.e. da rovro. Reisig. 
(Enar. p. 157.) compares Céd. Col. 
1291. d 8 frbow Fen cos Gide défau 
Arist. Plut. 966. & re—eAndvdas. 

1006. spds ddyous, ac. Corinth. 


h See opening speech and elsewhere in his truly classic 2 the * Iphigenie 
K 4 


auf Tauris.” 
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OI. GAN ovsror eis rois gurevocaciv y' opod. 


AI. & zai, Kadas el dnAos ovx cides ri Spas. 


Ol. mas, & yepase; mpos Oeav Sidacke pe. 


AT. e ravde devyets oiven’ eis oixous pode. 


1010 


OI. rapBav ye py poe DoiBos €EAGn oadns. 
AI. 9 wD placpe trav durevoavrov rays ; 
OI. rovr’ avro, rpeaBu, rovro pw eioact hoBei. 


AI’. dp’ otc6a Sita mpos Sixns ovdev rpénov ; 
OI. was & ovyt, wais 7 ei rovde yevvnrav eduv ; 


AI. oOouver’ 


1015 


qv aot TloAuBos ovdev ev yevet. 


OI. més elrras; ov yap TloAuBos éfépuce pe ; 
_ AT’. ob paddov ovdey roide ravdpos, add’ iaov. 
OI. xat was 6 duaas €£ ioou rep pndevi ; 


Ib. «8 wpagapi re, beneficis aliquid 
consequerer. Trach. 191. Gres rot 
speros cyyeihas rade pds gov rs 
wepdavatps cai Kp yyy xaprv. 

1007. elus duov, i. gq. dudoe, I will 
never encounter, (shudders as he 
speaks.) Cf.C. F. Hermann ad Luc. 
de Hist. Conscr. p. 197. 

Ib. rois gurevcacw. The term is 
plural, but the sense—(Edipus dared 
not say “‘ my mother ;” and yet he 
looks at her as he speaks. 

1008. xad@s, valde, prorsus. ScHAF. 
who compares Theoc. Id. III. 3. 
Diodor. Sic. XIII. c. 108. XVIII. 
c. g. Chariton, p. 156, 224 &c. wepi- 
aves. ScHOL. 

TO10, rapde ovver’, on their ac- 
count of whom we were speaking. 

1011. rapBav ye. Err. Dinp. 
Wownp. rapBe ye. Codd. Br. ‘Ac 
fortasse indicativus stare potest. 
Num enim Erfurdtii preeceptum, ex 
quo particula ye in responsionibus 


post verbum rectum ponere non — 


licet, verum sit, dubito. Cf. Eur.Sup. 

769.’ Eun. (shudders again.) 

d£bg cadys. ScHoL. ph ol 
Cf. 


sup. 88. 

Ib. cans. Cf. sup. 286. 390. 
439. Ged. Col. 623. ef Zets és 
Zeds, xo Ards PoiSos cadns. 792. ~~ 
coprep nail capecrépev odes Po:8ov 
Te kavrov Znvds. 

1013. »? is also found interro- 
gatively with a final conjunction in — 
El. 1503. hp) pvye oe; Aj. 77. ri 
BI) yerqras ; 

1014. ole6a, . Tplper. Antig. 1057. 


ola6a rayous dvras, dy éyys, A€yer; 


Qed. Col. 1210. oés tof. 

Ib. pds dixns (with reason, justly). 
Soph. EL 1211. mpis Sicns yap ob 
orevets. 

Ib. od8ey = od vel prydaués. 
Ext. II. 428. 

1016. e yéve. Ellendt compares 


infr. 1383. gavévr’ dvayvoy Kai yévous 
rov Aaiov. ‘‘ Non enim gens dicitur, 
sed stirps a patre Polybo vel Laio 
repetenda.” Donner: Nein, Polybos 
war deinem Blute nie verwandt. 

1018. “Not more than myself 
(rovée rdv8pds), but just in the same 
degree as myself.” 

1019. J] understand: what then ? 
had I no father ? literally: was my — 
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AI’. aAX’ ov a éyeivar’ ovr’ éxelvos ovr’ eyo. 
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1020 


OI. add’ avi rou 8 aida p ovopdtero ; 


AD, 


Sapov tor’, tO, ray épav xepav AaBay. 
KaG OS an’ cAAns xetpos eoreptev péya ; 
7 yap mp avrov ekerew’ omradia. 

ov & eumoAnoas, 7 rexov p autre didas ; 
evpay vatraiaus év KiBapavos mruyxais. 
cdourropets S€ mpos ti rovade Tous Tomous ; 


1035 


9 a 9 , 4 9 a 
evravd opeiows wotpviows ereorarouy. 


Ol. sown yap j00a Kani Oyreig arrays ; 


father equal to nobody ? It does not 
comport with the general character 
of Cedipus, that this should be said 
contemptuously to the herdsman on 
account of his mean condition, 
though a passage in the C&dipus 
Coloneus (v. 918.) might be pro- 
duced to that effect. Camerarius 
explains: ‘‘ but how can it be, that 
my father can be so a father, as to be 
no father, i.e. to have no existence ? 
Cédipus thus speaking, as supposing 
Polybus to be his father.” So Don- 
ner: ‘“ Wie ist der Vater einem 
gleich, der keiner ist ?” 


1021. ayri rov (wherefore?). cf.infr. — 


1055. 

Ib. waida p’ avopafero, vocari sivit. 
Herm. Suum filium me nominabat. 
Sic forme mediz vim recte decla- 
ravit Brunck. Dino. 

1023. dx’ ddAns xetpds, given by a 
stranger's hand. 

1025. éuwoAnoas. SCHOL. dyopdcas. 
Gave you me to him as a purchaser 
or as a parent ? 

Ib. rexd». As the person to 
' whom this question is put had previ- 
ously denied himself to be the father 
_ of Bdipus, it is probable that a false 

reading has here crept into the text. 
The substitution of rvxép for rexodv. 


(cf. infr. 1039.) will put all right. 
(On turning to Dindorf’s Annota- 
tions, and the Acta Semin., I find 
that I had been preceded by Bothe 
and Foertsch in this obvious emen- 
dation.) 

1026, vawatos, abounding in thick- 
ets. infr. 1398. xexpuppévy vdwn. 

Ib. K:Oatpévos mrvxal. Evurip. 
Suppl. 767. rade dé8ovras wpds KiBat~ 
pavos mruxais. Bacch. 62. ele Kibas- 
pavos wruxds | Ade. also 796. 943. 
1217. Herodot. VII. 141. xevOper 
re KiBatpavos (abeoto. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 
VI. 18. IX. 28. Nem. II. 33. 

1027. mpds ri, for what purpose ? 
Cf. infr. 1144. 1174. sup. 766. . 

- 1029. dwt Onrelg wdayns, 1. 9: 6n- 
reve ériave. Ex. 

Ib. Onreia (Onreve, 6)s), wages for 
services, which a man earns as a 
Oys, (Tl. XXI. 444. Od. XI. 488. 
XVIII. 356. Hesiod. Op. 600.) un- 
derstanding that word more parti- 
cularly of a herdsman or hind. 

' Ib. wAdvns, a@ wanderer. It will 
be remembered that the person here 
addressed is a eles P by birth, 
but who carries his flock! for pasture 
as far as the Beeotian. Citheeron. 

Scuon.: plodws nal dri poche whdvys. 
That this mode of entrusting large . 


OI. 


aod &, & réxvov, owrnp ye Te Tor’ ev xpove. 
ti 8 aAyos layovr’ éy xaxois pe AapBaves ; 
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1030 


AI’. roday ay dpOpa paprupnceey Ta oa. 


OI. 
Ar. 


oiol, TE TOUT apxaloy EVVETTELS KAKOD ; 
Avo o° éxovra duropous Todo axuas. 
OI. Sewov y’ dvedos owupyavay dveiouny. 


1035 


AI’. dor dvopaabns éx Tuxns Trauvrns os él. 

OI. & mpos Gedy, rpos pyrpos, 7 warpos, ppacov. 
AI’. ovx ol8* 6 Sous 5€ rar’ éuot A@pov dpovei. 
OI. 3 yap wap GAdovu pt éAafes, ovd? avros Tuxey : 


flocks of cattle to a single person, 
who stays abroad with them from 
spring to autumn, is still continued 
by Grecian proprietors, see Thudi- 
chum’s Soph. I. 263. 

1030. A courteous bow of the 
head implies, *“‘ my occupation was 
of the kind to which you allude; 
but humble as it was, it gave me the 
means of being the saviour of such 
@ man as you.” 

Ib. oot ye, Libri. Ebn. MS. oi de 
Dind. oov re. Herm, Wund. 

1032. wodéy Gpbpa ra od, the joints 
of your feet. 

1034. dcardpos (perforating. AEsch. 
. Prom. 76. Eum. §36), diaropos, per- 

Sorated. Cf. Eurip. Phen. 26. sq. 

Ib. swodoiv dxpds. Translate: both 
fen infr. 1243. dydudefions depais, 

with both hands. dxya), aroecly, 
extremities. (Jocasta starts, and then 
listens with the most painful in- 
terest.) | 

1035. Seurdy x’ Svedos 

=owdpyava dveidous shia, Ex.) Ein 
schmahlich graunvoll Zeichen trug 

ich =~ davon. Donn. 
swad- 


agucloths (Pind. Pyte 
dling-cloth. (Pind. son V. St 
Nem. L 58. Fgmm. Sel. ap. Diss. 


oo 


102. Eurip. Here. F.1267. h. Hom, 
Merc. 151. 237.) ‘* Inde quidquid 
de illa infantia etate admonet, mo- 
numenta, crepundia.” Ev. By these 
toys or playthings, children exposed 
or stolen by robbers were often, as 
Wunder observes, recognized again. 
On a different reading of this verse 
in Eustathius, cf. Err. and Hers. 
(The bitter tone in which C&dipus 
utters this will be easily conceived 
by the reader.) 

Ib. avapeiobas med. secum auferre, 
nancisci. Trach. 555. (8dporv) &— 
wapa Néooou pbivovros cx ddvwv avec- 
Aspny. El. 1193. wupds dvedduny— 
GO\cow Bapos. 

1036. Eur. Phoen. 27. cde vw 
‘EAAds dvopaler Oidirovy. 

1037. pos pnrpos ) warpés. The 
Roman Scholiast applies the expres- 
sion to a vehement desire on the 
part of Cdipus to ascertain who 
were his parents, and in this inter- 
pretation he is defended with much 
acuteness by Hermann. The glos- 
sarist in Brunck understands, ‘‘ was 


it by my father or my mother that 


my ancles were thus pierced ?”” 
1038. gpovet, knows, as the con. 
text evidently requires. Antig. 996. 


~ 





OIAINOTS TYPANNOS. 
OUK’ GAAG Trousny GAAos éxdidwai por. 
tis odros; 7) karouwOa SnAdoa: Acy ; 
tov Aalov Siprov tis mvopacero. 


AF. 


189 


1040 


OI. 4 rot rupayvov rnode yns wadae more ; 


AY. 
OI. 
Ar. 
OI. 


padwra. rourov ravdpos obros vy Bornp. 
9 Kaor ért Cov ovros, wot’ ely eye ; 


1045 


upeis y' apior’ elder’ av ovmtxaptor. 
4 A. e @ A v4 
cori Tis upay TOY naperTaroy TréAas, 


ooris Karowe Tov Bornp , ov évverret, 
cir’ ody ex’ aypav eire xavOad cloSev ; 


onpnval’, ds 0 Kaipos evpnoba rade. 
oluas pev ovdey aAAov 7 Tov é€& cypav, 


XO. 


1050 


Ov Kapareves mporbey cio’ arap 
70 ay rad ovy jit ay "loxaorn déyot. 


OI. 


IO. 


Ppdves BeBas ad viv éwi Evpou riyns. 
Phil. 810. cadas dpdve. 

1041. dnddoas. dore sub. cf. sup. 
894. 

1042. réy Aaiov rs. one of the 
servants of Laius. Cf. infr. 1117. 

1048, édvvéres, mentions. sup. 1033. 
infr, 1150. 

1050. evpyoba, should be inves- 
tigated. 

1053. ‘Ioxdorn Aéyor. She speak! 
what, that figure, which has been 
so long gazing on vacancy, and 
in which the very functions of life 
seem destroyed! But animation is 
suspended, not extinct. An agi- 
tated response—a few brief en- 
treaties—a shriek of piercing horror 
are yet to be extracted, and then 
with her all is over:—but he, the 


YUval, voeis éxelvov, STW’ aprins 
porew edréperOa, rov F obros Aéye ; 
tis © ovr’ ele; pndev évrpamps. ta Se 


1055 


husband-son! alas! his tale of woe, 
utter irremediable woe, has yet to 
come ! 

1054. Svrw’ = dy, Cf. infr. 1526. 
Aj. 1300. Eurip. Hippol. 924. 

1055. rév. Cf. El. IT. 202. 

1056. ris & dvr’ elwe; This re- 
eponse of Jocasta, awaking out of a 
profound stupefaction, has been ex- 
plained with a deep sense of its 
poetic beauty by Hermann. Mat- 
this and Wunder give it the colder, 
but perhaps more correct interpre- 
tations of grammarians. Hermann 
had been preceded in his sense of 
the construction by Moses Mende- 
lides. Script. Phil. II, 190. Cf. 
fEschyl. 8. c. T. 806. Donner: 
Wen, sagst du, nannt’ er? Whom, 
say'st thou, named he? 
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ZOPOKAEOTE 


pnbévra Bovhov pnd pepvijo Oar parnv. 


OL 


OUK ay yévotro TOUE, Srrws éyw AaBov - 


onpeia rowavr’ ov pave Toupoy yévos. 


IO. 


a a ~ . ”~ ~ rd ; 
pen wpos Oewy, evrep Te TOV GavTov Biov 


nde, parevons TOOT ads voroia’ éya. 


OI. 


Odpoe. ov pev yap ove’ ay éx tpirns éyo 


pyrpos hava tpidovAocs, expavet xaxn. 


IO. 
OL. 
IO. 
OL. 
IO. 
OI. 


IO. 


Spas wiOov pot, Aiccopa’ py Spa rade. 

ovk dv mBoiuny pn ov Tad expabeiv capas. 
cai unv dpovodoa y’ 6B ra AGoTa cot r€Eyo. 
Ta Agora Tolwvy Tavra uw aAdyvve mada. 

@ Svororp’, ibe wiprore yvoins os él. 

age tts €ADv Sevpo Tov Bored poor; ; 


raves 3 éare wAovaip Xalpewy ee 
tov tov, Svarnve’ TovTo yap a exw 


1065 


1070 


povoy mpocemev, ZAo & ovr0d vorepor. 
XO. ri wore BeBnxev, Oidarous, un’ aypias 


1057. parny, for it can answer no 


purpose. 

1059. Gave, bring into light, rov- 
pow yevos, my birth and descent. 

1060. (Imploring with agony.) 

1061. dds to” ¢yé. <Antig. 

547- dpxice Oyncxovo’ ¢ye. Br. 

- 062. 008° a» dx rpirms. As = 
day is a long syllable, and not admis- 
sible in tragic Greek (El. I. 129.), 
Hermann proposes: ovd° dy ei ‘x rpi- 
vs, comparing for the apheresis 
Earip. Suppl. 521. dve yap dv péos | 
va npaypal ovres, el ’wcrafsperba 37. 
- Ellendt (I. 110.) prefers ovd° cay rpi- 
rys, or ovdd y ef rpirns. ‘De ovd’ 


dy cf. Scheef. ad h.1. et de ambigua | 


particule d», ubi pro «ay ponitur, 
_ Mensuraeundem Scheefer. ind. Odyss. 
Porson. p. 157. Franck. Callin. p 
186.” Esn. 


1063. rpidovdos, 
three generations. Elmsley refers to 
tpis »d6os, Eurip. Androm. 637. 
where see Musgr. The words ov 
and ¢ye, in preceding verse, slightly 
emphatic. 

Ib. xaxy, dishonoured. 

1067. ra Agora ravra. CEdipus, 
after a manner not unusual to him, 
retorts the expression used by Jo- 
casta in the verse preceding. 

1069. rOay. gl. dwedOev. 

1070. ravrny, emphatic. 

Ib. wiovelp—yeves. The allusion 
has been already explained, sup. 
380. 487. 

Ib. xaiper. ScHon.: “ rpupas nat 
évaBipuver Oat. 

1072. (Jocasta rushes in despera- 
tion from the stage: a pause of 


a slave through 


some length, before the choral troop 


~~ 
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G£aca Avrns n yun; Sédax' ores 


pn ’K THs cuomns THOS avappyn&e Kaxd. 


1075 


OI. Groia xpntee pyryvvra’ rovpov 8 éya, 
Kél Opuxpov €or, orépy’ dey BovAncopat. 
airy & iows, ppovel yap ws yun meya, — 
thy dvoryeveray Thy éunv aloxuverat. 


éyw 3 €uavrov waida rns Tuyns veuov 


1080 


ms «0 Siovons ovK aripacOnoopa. 


ris yap wépune. unrpis" 


can recover from the effects of this 
trying exhibition. For dramatic de- 
partures, not unlike the present one 
of Jocasta, see Antig.1244. Trach. 
814.) 

1074. déaca, gl. dppnoaca. prea- 
ceps abiens. En. whom see on the 
different writings aioce, aes 

Ib. dé80y” Sres py... avappnges 
(erumpent). Elmsley compares Eu- 
rip. Hippol. 518. 8e30uy’ Cres poe pi) 
Alay havei oop). Plat. Sympos. 193,8 
PoBos ody eveoriy, day py) Kogpios dyer 
mpos rovs Oeovs, Sras pr) xal avis dsa- 
oxerbnoopeba. Dem. 130, 12. érara 
dé3ouxa Gras a savf doa ov Bovis 
pba woty ny dvayen yernoeras. 
Hermann, though himself reading 
dvappngée, observes that dvappnén, the 
reading of several books, is not a 
solecism. 

1076. pryvire, in reference to 
the word dvappnges in preceding 
verse. infr. 1280. rd8’ éx dvoiv éppeyer 
(xaxd). break t forth what will. 

1077. owépy’ ideiy, gl. yévos yrovas. 
_ Ib. BovAjoouas pro BovAopas, CEd. 
Col. 1289. Eur. Med. 261. : 

1078. Scribendum airy, ut recte 
olim scripsit Herm. Cf. Antig. 484. 
Dino. 

. Ib. péya dpoveiv, Aj. 1087. 1120. 
' Ant. 479. 
1080. waida ris Tuyns. Erfurdt 


' @ A a 
ot d€ ovyyeveis 


compares Eurip. ap. Plat. de solert. 
animat. p. 965. 6 ris Tuxns wais KAjj- 
pos. Horat. Sat. I]. 6. Luserat in 
campo Fortuns filius. Elmsley adds 
Plut.de Romanorum Fortuna, p.318, 
C. dvrixpis obros (L. Corn. Sylla) rf 
roxy pera ray mpdtecr davrdv eloewoia, 
Body xara roy Oldirdda rév Zopoxddovs* 
éya & dyavréy x,t. é. For the Pin- | 
daric Tyché, see Ol. XII. 3. Hymn. 
fr. 12. (where see Boeckh). Fr. 
Incert. XXXII. XXXII. LXXV. 
LXXXII. (Heyne’s Ed.) As proof 
that this goddess was much wor- 
shipped at Thebes, cf. Pausan. IX. 
16, I. 

Ib. vépev, considering, regarding. 
Aj. 1330. pidov o” éyd péyorroy Ap- 
yelov vipew. El. 147. lo—NidBa, o¢ 8 
tyaye vive 6edv. Cd. Col. 878. seated 
Gp ov ére vepew wore. 

perecrs rns eb dBovons. See on this 
formula Pflugk ad Eur. Androm. 
751. cf. Cid. Col. 642. 

1082, rjs (emphatic), gl. ravrys. 
So rp infr.1102. On the article 
thus used pronominally, see Matth. 
§.286. 

1082-3. ovyyereis pyres. qui mee 
cum fuerunt, i.e. vite mee menses, 
vite mee cursus - ac perpetuitas. 
Herm. una nati et -conjunch. 7" 
Dindorf compares Cid. sac ne 


xpévos Euviw paxpés. 
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LTOSOKAEOTE 


paves pe puxpov Koi péyay Suopuray. 
rowade & éxgus oun ay eFeAOous Ere: 


s,s w# 


wor 
XO. etrep eyo pavris eipl 


1083. pe paxpor cal peyar dcdpicay. 
gl. érafav. J understand: deter- 
mined my transitions from smallness 
to ess, as well in person as in 
fortune. Ellendt, objecting to the 
gloss, says, os dapeoay, gl. érafay. 
Melius éxommcay; in &a inest dis- 
criminis significatio inter pristinum 
et presentem statum rerum suarum 
intercedentis.”” 

1084-5. ¢£eAbous — Grdos. The 
commentators, with the exception of 
Ellendt and Wunder, rather shrink 
from this difficult passage. Ellendt, 
in his fifth sense of the verb é£ép- 
xerbac, contents himself with saying, 
“ab events ditur muéationis in 
aliam formam ratio.” Wunder, sup- 
posing a grammatical pregnancy in 
the words otx os, translates : 

“‘ ejusmodi autem maitre quum natus 
sim, munquam alius ego evadam, 
quam qualis fui, i. e. nunquam non 
magnus ero, vec is evadam, i.e. nec 
committam, ut non investigarem genus 
meum.” It need not be observed, 
that the words in Roman letter are 
at variance with previous observa- 
tions of CEdipus, who evidently sus- 
pects that his birth will prove but 
mean. What then is the language of 
this resolute man? Whether we con- 
sider aos as a word of itself im- 
plying meanness, (cf. Diss. ad Pind. 
Nem. IV. 64.) or, as here, equiva- 
lent to dddos pov, Dos dvr’ ¢uod, his 
general pears to be as 
follows. ‘J shall not come out of 
this investigation with my origin s0 
mean, 80 utterly from my 
former self, as that I should shrink 
from it. Mine has been a chequered 
life. I have been in adversity and in 


\ 


, OTE pn Kuabely ToupoY yevos. 


1085 
oT. 


prosperity : I have been small and 
great: let this investigation end as 
it may, I shall but be what I have 
been before; and therefore I am 
resolved to go through with it.” In 
some such sense both Solger and 
Donner, I think, understand the pas- 
sage, the former translating dAdos by 
‘entartet,’ degenerate; the latter 
rendering ¢£¢AGos dAdos by werd’ 
abarten, i.e. will degenerate. On 
the word éfépxec6a, cf. El. 687. 
1509. and observe the Scholiast on 
the last passage. 

Ib. On sore as the commence- 
ment of a verse, see Hermann ad 
Aj. 965. ; 

1086. Ifthat wild shriek of horror 
(sup. 1071.) is ringing in the reader's 
ears, as it doubtless did in those of 
the poet’s audience, he will not won- 
der at the relief furnished, however 
slender the occasion for it, by the 
following little chorus:—joyous, jubi- 
lant—telling of early and festive 
loves—bringing before us all the 
younger divinities of heaven—the 
pasture-wandering Loxias, the fro- 
licksome Hermes,—he to whom on 
mountain-tops was known “each — 
lane, and every alley green,” and he 
“ that first from out the purple 
grape, Crush’d the sweet poison of 
mis-used wine.” In diction, in 
allusion, in myths and lore, in the 
glowing warmth with which it pro- 
poses to celebrate the birth-place of 
CEdipus, and it may be even in the 
saltatory movements, it is a truly 
Pindaric ode. As such we shall be 
more than usually profuse in draw- 

illustrations ‘from that noble 
source. The moet conspicuous | me- 
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ov Tov "OAuprrov aareipov, 


@ KiBa:pav, ovr ever 
a ee 7 , 
Tay aupiov TayvoéAnvor, 


trical feature in the ode is the use 
of epitrites, with a cretic added 
(v. 1087. 1089.), or an iambic dipo- 
dia preceding (1090.); the relief 
being in dactylic movements (1088. 
1091.) 

Tb. elxep ¢. pe. It has been be- 
fore observed, that Sophocles is apt 
to impart a sort of prophetic lore to 
his Chorus. Hence in the Electra 
-we find language precisely similar 
to the present: (472.) ef yu "yd ra- 
pepper pdyris suv | xal yrdpas des- 
ropeva copas «.1.é. Cf. Ged. Col. 
1080. 1097. &c. &c. (coll. Reisig’s 
‘Comm. Crit. in C&d. Col. p. 315.) 
Milton, to whose lofty mind all the 
language of the Greek stage was fa- 
miliar, speaks the very language of 
Sophocles: “If there be aught of 
presage in the mind, | This day will 
be remarkable,” &c. Sams. Ag. 1387. 
See aleo Asch. §, c. T. 808. 

108g. K:éatpo». Whatever the 
hand of genius has touched becomes 
- Invested with the deepest interest to 
minds of “better clay.” To those 
of this class who may wish to know 
more of this wild wood, “its 
dingles and its dusky dells, And 
every bosky bourn from side to 
side,” the following references, for 
to such our limits confine us, may be 
of use. Pind. Pyth. J. 150. Atsch. 
Ag. 289. Eurip. Pheen. 24. 815. 
1631. Bacch. 661. 750. Herodot. 
VII. 141. Pausan. I. 38, 8. IX. 2, 4. 


1090 


Apollod. II]. 4, 4. Pliny IV. 13. 
1090. wavedAnvoyv. Whatever re- 
ligious or joyous festivities ‘‘a full 
moon” might bring before the minds 
of others, the one here predominant 
in the mind of Sophocles was doubt- 
less that full moon which Hercules, 
when instituting Olympic rites and 
games, had fixed upon as the one 
which should regulate their future 
celebration; the Marz and Ting 
standing by, the first to ratify their 
fate by an immutable decree, the 
second to preserve and hand down 
to pusterity undoubted records of 
whatever concerned those illustrious 
festivals. (Pind. Ol. III. 35 eq. X. 
65 sq.) Leaving the combatants 
to practise under a solstitial sun, 
and amid countless spectators, their 
various exercises of skill and strength, 


‘the placid beams of the full moon 


saw the mighty host gathered into 
the bosom of the plain adjoining 
the Altis, some to lead the pro- 
cessional pomp to Zeus for the day’s| 
triumph (Diss. ad Ol. 9.), some to 
celebrate with dance and ! song, and 
amid magnificent ‘banquets, their 
national victor (Ol. X. go aq.) ; others 
to carouse, and hope that the next 
day’s labours would be more pro- 
pitious to their favourite candi- 
date than those of the present had 
been. (Wunder: afpiov. ds waved. 
Anvop). 

1OQI. warpsdrns (wdrpios), fellow- 


{ If Pindar or some other lyric bard could not furnish a short one on the spur of the 
moment (a more elaborate one being reserved for the victor's return home, or for future 
anniversaries of the Sree he yn oe ereedocnae toe eee Callinicus seems to 


‘have been sung. (Ol. IX. in init.) 


v. 56. 


k Ol. X. 93. deldere 82 way réyeves repwvaie: Oadlus | row éyxdbutov dug) rpdérev. Also 
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LOPOKAEOTS 


pn ov o€ ye Kat rarpuoray Oidirov 
Kat rpopoy xai ynrep’ avéey, 
Kai xopeverOar mpos nav, ws erinpa depovra Trois 


eMois TUpavvots. 


countryman, one who lives in the 
same country, compatriot. Passow 
. observes, that the word was origi- 
nally used only of slaves, animals, 
as for instance, irwo rarpiaras; hence 
metaphorically used of things with- 
out life, as in its present application 
to Mount Cithzron. Ido not re- 
member to have met with the word 
more than once, Plat. VI. Leg. 777,c. 
warpéras d\Andev ely. Plutarch, 
according to Pasgow, speaks of the 
Theban Bacchus as sarpidrns beds. 

1091-2. Elmsley proposes the 
following order and meaning: p} ob 
anil rpodéy xai pnrépa (Corinthum sc. et 
Thebas) avfew oe (as dyra) sarpieray 
Oidixov. How much better the Scho- 
liast! od« fry ele ri abpsoy aweiparos 
Tou npas abtew oe, as rpoddy cal py- 
Tépa tov Oidiwo8os, you shall have 
complete experience of our celebrating 
you as the compatriot, nurse and 
mother of CEdipus. 

Ib. ya ov, quin. (metre: dact. et 
cret.) 

1093. rpogor. Pind. Pyth. II. 5. 
dvipay ixway re . . tpopoi. (Syra- 
cuse, sc.) Ol. V. 7. ods» Aaorpodos. 

Ib. pyrépa. Pind. Ol. IX. 31. Ao- 
xpév parép’ dyhadder3poy (Opuntium 
sc.) Isth. I. 1. Marep dpa xpvoaow 
@7fa. Add Pyth. VIII. 140. Nem. 
Ill. 1. Soph. Phil. 326. sch. 
Sept.c. T. 581. 

Ib. abfew. Scuor.: peyaduveys, 
Agyes, to extol, to magnify. This is 


a favourite word of the Theban bard, 
from the noble ode which in-born 
genius first dictated to him at the 
age of twenty (Pyth. X.), and where 
it is twice found, down no doubt to 


" that hymn to Proserpine, with which 


he closed his glorious career. I 
select two or three examples where 
the use of this word by his great 
master comes nearest to the sense 
in which his illustrious pupil employs 
it. O1.V. 7. rav cay wodw atfovr, 
Kapapwa, Aaorpodoy. Pyth. VIII. 52. 
atfeov warpay Midvicday. Isth. VII. 
40-2. tora —dorgy yereg péyporoy 
cdeos abfov. Pyth. IV. 496. atgéeras 
nat Moioa 8¢ ayyedias opbas. Cf. Nem. 
II. 22. Isth. IV. 107. Hesiod Op. 
6. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 562. Markl. ad 
Eur. Suppl. 323. and Tafel. (To 
those acquainted with the Pindaric 
writings it is needless to observe, 
that next to the celebration of the 
triumphant victor himself, the ex- 
tolling of the city or town which 
gave him birth or nutriment) was 
the poet’s second object. See, for 
instance, the transition made (Ol. 
XIII. 67-72.) from praises of the 
Corinthian Xenophon and his family, 
to the praises of Corinth itself; and 
cf. Dissen’s Comment. pp. 93. 109. 
125-6-—7. 142. 357. 561. &c. &c.) 
The Electra of Sophocles will fur. 
nish an opportunity of returning to 
this subject.) 

1093. xopeverba: (to be celebrated, 
viz. by a dance) wpds npew (Cf. Pind. 
Isthm. I. 8.). On this sense of the 
verb xopevew cf. nos. ad Ran. p. 77. 
where various examples are given. 
ScHon. tprciobas, reparbas. 

_ Ib. éwinpa, agreeable; an Ho- 
meric word. Il. I. 572. 578. Butt- 
mann (Lexil. 337 sq.) proposes to 
discard the word, and substitute ér) 
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ine Doife, cot d€ ravr’ apéor’ ety. 


Ly 4 a 9 wv 
TIS OE, TEKVOY, TIS OD ETLKTE 


TOV MAKPALVOY apt, 
Tlavos operotBarao 


mpoomeAacbeio’, y oe ye 
tis Ouyarnp, Aogéiov ; T@ 


arr, 1098 


31100 


yap waxes aypovouo: raca: pirat: 


Ib. rupdyvos, plur. for sing. CEdi- 
pus being exclusively meant. Pindar 
uses the word ripavvos, I believe, but 
once (Pyth. III. 151.), and there as 
here, in reference to political, not 
moral qualification. (Metre: dim. 
epitr. penth. dact. dim. iamb. cat.) 

1097. apecros (pleasing) dyri rov 
apdoxwv Gr. Bekk. An. p. 80, 20. 
Antig. 499. ¢uol rév cbr Adyep | 
Gpecrov ovdey, 

Ib. rar’, i. e. the discovery of the 
parentage of Cidipus. (Metre: lo- 
gaced. with anac. and trochees.) 

1098 sq. The construction has 
been excellently explained by Her- 
mann, ris Ovydrnp réy paxpaorvey 
(what daughter of the gods), mpo- 
orekacbeica Tlavés  Aofiov (ape 
proached for purposes of love by Pan 
or by Apollo) ériuerdv oe (became your 
mother). 

1099. paxpaicov (paxpds, aldy), 
long-lived. Applied to gods. Antig. 
987. Moitpas paxpaieves, Cf. Creuz. 
Symb. II. 267. Adsch. S. c. T. §20. 
CapoBiows Geoiory. 

1100. For the Pindaric Pun, see 
Pyth. HI. 139. Parthen. Fg. 2. 
(Dissen p. 229.) Fgmm. Incert. 
Heyne’s edit. p. 50.159. See also 
Thudichum, p. 261. 

Ib. épecocBdrns = dpeoiSdrns 
poet. for dpeSdrns (spoes, Baive). 
*‘Scribendum épecarSdrao cum Boe 
thio, ejecto quod Branckius intulit 
wov.” Dinp. 


3101. mpoowehice (wedd{eo.) The 





simple verb is more frequently found 
in this sense than the compound. 
fEsch. Prom. 927. pndé wradbelny ya- 
perg riwi ray ¢€£ ovpayov. (where see - 
Blomf.) Pind. Nem. X. 150. rdévde 
& éreara xéocs | owdppa Ovardy parpl 
reG weddoas | ordgev pws. Soph. 
Phil. 677. rdy weddray Adxrper werd 
rov Aids ‘Iiova. Trach. 17. 

1101—2. Dindorf, adverting to 
the remarkable collocation of the 
words in these two verses, observes, 
that the arrangement ought to have 
been, ris o° friare réy paxpadver dpa 
Ovyarnp, ards specoiBdrao spoowe- 
Aacbeic’ } Aogiov; This however be- 
ing prevented by the metre, the 
pronoun ris, he says, is added to 
the noun 6vydmp, being placed low 
in the sentence, in order to prevent 
ambiguity. The repetition of the 
pronoun ce hei Illustrates by a pas. 
sage in the Odyssey, VIII. 488. Anyo- 
Sox’, e£oxa bn oe Bporéy alvifoy’ andy- 
rev | fod ye Movo’ cdi8age, Ards ais, 
} o¢ y’Awoddor, and by a passage 
in the Philoctetes of Soph. 1118. 
worpos troruos oe Satpovwr rdd’, ovde 
od ye dedos | fox’ bwd xerpds duds. 

1 102. Ovyarnp. Cf. Diss. Comment. 
in Pind. 377. Thudichum’s Soph. I. 
260-1. | 

Ib. Aogiov. The reader of 
Pindar need not be reminded how . 
the great family of the Jamids had - 
their origin Sah Uk gn oy health- 

d Asculapius his birth. (Pyth. 
fir) See also the oth Pythian 
L 
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ef 6 KuAAavas eOees, 
@ 6 Baxyeios Oeds valov ex’ axpwv opéwy, etpnya 


déEar’ éx Tov 


Nuppay "Eduuvidov, als wheiora ovpmrailer. 


OI. ef xpq rt cape, wy EvvadAdkavra Tro, ~- 


1150 


aperBu, orabparba, rov Bornp opay 


Ode, where the loves of Cyrené and 
Apollo are detailed with such ex- 
quiszite beauty and tact. 

1103-3. r@ yap, Apollini sc. On 
the Apollo Nomius, see Dissen’s 
ERs 314-15. H.h. in Apoll. 


44. 

3103. wAds, locus planus. Ex. al 
dvardons rev cps. Scnov. Pind. 
thn I. - 45. Babeiay wévrov sana. 

. Diseen ad Pind. 
New IX. 31.“ Ut dypdévopoy signi- 
ficat quod in agris est, agreste, v.C. 
whaxes eypdropos, avdal aypdvopos, sic 
' dovuvopa que in urbe sunt, urbica.” 

1105. 6 KvA\avas avdoces, i. e. 
Hermes. For the Pindaric Hermes 
of Cyllené, consult Ol. VI. 130 8q. 
As a beds vdysos, see Aj. 695. Thu- 
dichum I. 262. Kuinoel compares 
Virg. A&n. VIII. 133. A more im- 
portant view, as connected with 
our present subject, is to find in 
what estimation Hermes was held 
in the island of Thera (Dissen’s 
Comment. 220. 236.), that island 
’ having originally been a Cadmean 
settlement. 

1106, Baxxeios beds (Bacchus ipse 
Ex.) h. Hom. XVIII. 46. Banyetos 
Asdovoos. Arist. Thes. 988. Bdxyece 
pcg Herodot. IV. 79. ewebv- 

Auovvcy Baxxeiy rederOivas. 
Fimsley (Ged. Col. 1494) compares 
Usrudariy be 

1107. défare, expression applica- 
ble to a child, abandoned by the 
mother. Ex. 

1109. Nupgar. On the subject 


of Nymphs generally, see Hesiod 
Theogon. 130 8q. Thudichum I. 260. 

Ib. ‘EAuevider. Pind. Isthm. 
VIIT. 125. ‘EAccevsas sh eiites Isth. 


illustrious men are their subject, 
when the poet has to lead the 
praises of the Muses into the houses 
of distinguished men). Cf. Hes. Op. 
656. Theog. 1. &c. Eurip. Here. F. 
791. On Helicon cf. Pausan. [X.-- 
12. 28. 29. Sickler p. 50,1. Creuzer 
II. 386. (a myth of some impor- 
tance when considering how a band 
of Muses came to be established in 
Helicon.) 

Ib. ovpwaife. Dindorf i. 
Anacreon ap. Dion. : 
dat (Aeivuce), @ SapadAns * tate [ ae 
vupdas cvavermides | sopupen x’ "Adpo- 
diry | cupwaifovew, éemurrpépeas 8 | 
tYAéy xopvpis cpéey. and the same 
poet in Athen. XIII. 599, c. odaipy 
& noré pe soppupe) | BddAer xpuco- 
xépns “Epes | on souidocapBddy | 
oupwaifey mpoxaneras. 

1110, (The herdsman, accompa- 
nied by some of CE&dipus’s servants, 
here comes upon the stage.) 

Ib. yu) EvvadAd~avra, having never 
met with him, come into intercourse 
with him. Cf. infr. 1130 and A®ach. 
S.c. Th. 594. (deep sensation). 

1181. Whether spéofv or rploSas 
is the right reading, it is obvious 
that the Chorus are addressed by 


~“ 
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ovmep TaAa Cyrovpev. ev TE yap maKp@ Tt 2 
ynpe. Evvgdea: rede ravdpi cvpperpos : 


G\Aws Te Tous ayovras wamrep oiKéras a 
€yvox euavrov’ THO emurnuy ov pov r18g 


. 4 49 w# “ 
Mpouvxols TAX ay WoV, TOV 


np ‘Sav mapos. - 


XO. éyvoxa yap, cad’ toh, Aatov yap nv 
clrep Tis GAAOS TOTS ws VOLES aUnp. 
OF. oé wpar’ epwra, rov KopivOov fevov, 


7 rovde hpaceis ; 


AI’, rovrov, ovmep eivopgs, 1120 


OI. odros ov, rpécBu, deiipo por dave. BAerov 
- .: 60° dya épwrd. Aaiov ror nada ov; 
OEPATION. 
7) SovAos; ovK @yyros, GAN’ oikoe Tpadels. 


Ol. épyov pepipyay moioy 4 Biov rive ; 


CEdipus. Dindorf and Ellendt pre- 
fer the latter term: Brunck refer- 
ring to the pronoun od (v. 1115), 
seems more correct in adopting the 
former. Hermann remarks that it is 
usual to address the Chorus at the 
beginning of a new scene. xpéafu 
Ebn, cum MSS. 

1112-13. “ Ordo est: rg paxpp 
ynpa Evvgdes xal vpperpds dorw dvdpi 
rce,i.e. the messenger from Corinth.” 
Br. Why not rather: the man of 
whom we were talking ? 

Ib. év superfluous. Cf. sup. 821. 
Antig. 962. 1003. Phil. 1160. 

1113. vvgdes ovpperpos, corre. 
sponds exactly. Cf. sup. 192. 

1114. GAXews re, moreover. Matth. 
§- 597: 
' F115. dmornun, actual knowledge, 
seems here opposed to orabparba, 
or conjectural knowledge: sup. v. 
1113. 
+ IEG. wou, forte. See examples i in 
Ellendt II. 633. : 

1117. €yvexa ydp. Wunder ob- 


serves that ydp has reference to the 
supposed words wpolxowy’ dy cov rj 
dmornp. 

1118, ds vopets dvip (mords), 
as trust-worthy, as a man in his 
condition of life can be trust.worthy. 
Cf. sup. 763. For construction, cf. 
Pind. Pyth. L 134. aynrip avnp. 176. 
xuBepydras dynp. Ol. VJ. 30. avdpi 


8conérg. Isth. VI. 105. dvdpdow 


aOAnraiow, &c. 


1121. deipo BAdrev. Trach. 402: | 


otros, Bred’ he. 
41123. % for #v. See an ample 
dissertation on this subject in Her- 
mann’s pref. to his Ged. Tyr. 

1124. peptpvay, betreiben, to carry 
on. Donn. strictly, ¢o carry on 
anziously. The sense and construc- 
tion’ are best illustrated from the 
Sacred Writings. 1 Cor. VII. 3%. 
é dyapos peprprg rd roi Kuplov.. 33. 6 
3¢ yapnoas pepiurG vd vod: xdopov. 
Matthew VI. 34. § yap aUpior poppe 
moe ra davrijs. a vv. + 35. 27: a8. 
gt. cf. infr. 1460. ° 

L2 ° 


. ewe eB Te Ome Or em eUne —eemeeWD - 





e 
Ft ee Lens pei Se 


os 


La ens 
(eres rere ee 8 te me eee | ere ems me oe = 
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OE. roipvaus ra wheiora Tod Biov Evvecropny. 


LOPOKAEOTS 


1125 


OL. xapois padora mpos riot Evvavdos oy ; 
OE. Fv pev Kibaipav, iv d€ rpooxmpos roros. 
OI. rov avdpa rovd ody olaba rqd€ mov pabey ; 
OE. ri xpqua Spavra; moiov avdpa Kal A€yeis ; 


OI. rovd’ os rapectw. 7 EvvadAdéas ri 10 ; 


1130 


OE. ovy adore y’ clrreiv év taxes pynpns iro. 
AI’. xovdev ye Gaia, doror’, add’ éya cahos 


3 a > 99 


ayVvOr avapro yy. ev yap od Srt 
xarowWev, jos Tov KiBaipavos roo 


Oo pev SrrAoiot roupsvios, eyo 5 évt 


1135 


érAnoiatov r@de ravdpt rpeis GAovs 
€£ ijpos eis apxrovpoy éxpnvous xpovous’ 


Ib. gpyer, more commonly, rustic 
occupation. In Pindar not unfre- 
quently applied to the exertions 
used in the sacred games. Ol. XIII. 

4 
: 1125. va sAciora rov Biov, die 
meiste Zeit, for the most time. Donn. 

1126. givavdos (atdy) de pastore 
certa loca pascendi causa insidente. 
Ex. 1427. apéoxepos, neighbouring, 


Be 
1128. +98é wov pabdéy. ScuHon. 

dyri rou, dx pabdy, having made 

acquaintance with him there. 

1130. fvvadAdfas. Ebner’s MS. 
Le. fvvadddgas vi ww; to which 
the learned writer adds: ‘the par- 
ticiple, and not so harshly as 
Bothe imagines, refers to pabdy; 
the indicative, however, does not 
want for recommendations.” 

1131. ody (olda). 

Ib. prquae tre, from recollection. 


in Hesiod (Op. 162.) the great 


3967. Irparoxdéovs 
Seurépary 


wealth of the son of Laius is signi- 
fied by the word pnrev. 

1136. ewAnoiafoy (versabar una 
Et.) rg@de rdvdpi. On the construc- 
tion consult Wunder in loc. and in 
his Cid. Col. p. 144. See also 
Bernhardy p. 460. 

1136.7. rpeis ddous éxpyvous xpé- 
vous, three entire periods of siz 
months each. Thudichum accordingly 
translates: drei villige Sechsmon- | 
denzeiten. Donner: sechs_ volle 
ere 

Tb. é& pos els dpxrovpoy, ** A veris 
initio, quo tempore in illis 
terris ra cro6pa relinquebant, ad 
ortum Arcturi sex menses erant.” 
Scuazr. On the subject of the 
constellation of Arcturus, see some 
interesting accounts by Goe 
Hes. p. 167. Thudichum I. 264. 
Pliny fixes the rising of Arcturus 
at eleven days before the autumnal 
equinox. 


Ib. dpqvor, (2, whe). Polyb. Iv. 
spuravrievros rhe 





OIAINOTS TYPANNOY. 
oUK’ GAA rotuny GAAos exdidwai pot. 
tis obros; 7 xarouba SnAaoa doy ; 
trav Aaiov Siprov ris mvopacero. 


AI’. 


" 189 


1040 


OI. 7% rov rupavvou rode ys waAas Tore ; 


Ar. 
OI. 
AY. 
OI. 


9 U4 
padwora. rovrov ravdpos obros nv Bornp. 
n KaoT ért Cov ovros, war’ ely ee ; 


1045 


vpeis y apior’ eidetr’ ay ovmtxaptoe. 
. CY e @& “ 4 
€or Tis updy Tov NapecTorov TéAas, 


doris Karowe Tov Bornp , ov évverret, 


cir’ ody ex’ aypay etre xavOad eioWodv ; 


onunval’, os o Kaipos evpnoba rade. 


XO 


1050 


olpas pev ovder’ aAdov 7 Tov €& aypar, 


Ov Kapareves mpoobev eiodel’ arap 
70 av Tad ovy jKioT ay ‘loxaorn A€yot. 


OI. 


IO. 


dpdva BeBas ad viv éxi Evpov ruyns. 
Phil. 810. cahds dpdvet. 

1041. dndéoas, dore sub. cf, sup. 
894. 

1042. réy Aaiov ris. one of the 
servants of Laius. Cf. infr. 1117. 

1048. dvvéres, mentions. sup. 1033. 
infr, 1150. 

1050. etpnobas, should be inves- 
tigated. 

1053. ‘Ioxaorn Aéyor. She speak ! 
what, that figure, which has been 
so long gazing on vacancy, and 
in which the very functions of life 
seem destroyed! . But animation is 
suspended, not extinct. An agi- 
tated response—a few brief en- 
treaties—a shriek of piercing horror 
are yet to be extracted, and then 
with her all is over:—but he, the 


YUval, voeis Exeivov, OvTw’ apriws 
pode édieperOa, tov O obros Aéyer ; 
tis © ovr’ etre; pndev évrpamps. ra de 


1055 


husband-son! alas! his tale of woe, 
utter irremediable woe, has yet to 
come ! 

1054. Svriv’ =z dy, Cf. infr. 1526. 
Aj. 1300. Eurip. Hippol. 924. 

1055. rév. Cf. El. II. 202. 

1056. ris 8 Svrw’ else; This re- 
eponse of Jocasta, awaking out of a 
profound stupefaction, has been ex- 
plained with a deep sense of its 
poetic beauty by Hermann. Mat- 
thie and Wunder give it the colder, 
but perhaps more correct interpre- 
tations of grammarians. Hermann 
had been preceded in his sense of 
the construction by Moses Mende- 
lides. Script. Phil. II, 190. Cf. 
fEschyl. 8. c. T. 806. Donner: 
Wen, sagst du, nannt’ er? Whom, 
say'st thou, named he? 
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LOPOKAEOTS 


pnOévra Bovrov unde pepvacOo parny. 


OL 


ouK ay yevotro TOUT, Gres éyw AaBov - 


onpeia Towair’ ov pave Toupoy yévos. 


IO. 


A a a wv ~ a o , 
pen mpos Gewy, etrep Tt TOU Gavrov Biov 


— xpder, paredons To00* ads voroic’ éya. 


OI. 


Odpre. ov pev yap ove’ dy éx Tpirns eyo 


pnrpos hava rpidovros, exavet xaxn. 


IO. 
OL. 
IO. 
OI. 
IO. 
OL. 


IO. 


Spas mov pot, Aiccopa’ pn Spa rade. 

oun av mBoipny yy ov Tad expabeiv capas. 
al pny dpovovea y' ed ra Agata ot A€yw. 
Ta Agora Tovuy Taira p aAyuve: Tada. 

@ dvororp, ie pore yvoins os él. 

afe. ris €ADv Seipo Tov Borijpa pot ; 
raurny © are WAOvoip xaipe eve. 

tov iov, Svarnve’ TovTo yap o exw 


1065 


1070 


povoy mpocemety, aAAO 5 ovrod vorepov. 
XO. ri wore BeBnxev, Oidirous, vn’ aypias 


1057. parny, for it can answer no 
purpose. 

1059. gave, bring into light, rov- 
pow yevos, my birth and descent. 

1060. (Imploring with agony.) 

1061. dds vocovc’ ¢ye. Antig. 

547- apxéce Oynoxove’ éyé. Br. 
- 1062. 008° ay dx rpimms. As ay = 
eay is a long syllable, and not admis- 
sible in tragic Greek (El. I. 129.), 
Hermann proposes: ovd' dy ei ‘x rpi- 
ms, comparing for the apheresis 
ad Suppl, 531. Pees Sedirae | 
el ‘werafépeoba bn. 

. Ellendt (I. 110 10) prefers od" day rpi- 
rys, or otdd y ef rpirns. “De ovd? 


d» cf. Schef. ad h. 1. et de ambigua | 


particule d», ubi pro eay ponitur, 
_ mensuraeundem Scheefer.ind. Odyss. 
Porson. p. 157. Franck. Callin. p. 
186.” Eun. 


1063. rpidovdos, 
three generations. Elmsley refers to 
tpis »dfos, Eurip. Androm. 637. 
where see Musgr. The words ov 
and ¢yé, in preceding verse, slightly 
emphatic. 

Ib. xaxy, dishonoured. 

1067. ra Agora ravra, CEdipus, 
after a manner not unusual to him, 
retorts the expression used by Jo- 
casta in the verse preceding. 

1069. erBev. gl. awedOev. 

1070. ravrny, emphatic. 

Ib. wdoveig—yéve. The allusion 
has been already explained, sup. 


380. 487. 
“ rpuay ‘ral 


xaipex. ScHo..: 
évaBpiwer Gat. 

1072. (Jocasta rushes in despera- 
tion from the stage: a pause of 


a slave through 


some length, before the choral troop 


~ 
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Gara Avrns n yun; 8edox' Ores 
pn’ THs Cuomns THaS avappn&e Kaxa. 1075 
OI. Groia ypyte pyyvvra’ rovpov & éya, 

Kel OpuKpoy orl, orrepy’ ely BovAngopat. 

ain & icws, ppovel yap ws yun péya, 

Thy Svoryeveay Thy éuny aloyxuverat. 

éyo 8 éuavrov raida rns Tuyns vepov 1080 
ms €} SSovons ovK aripacOncopat. 


THIS yap méhuKa unTpos’ 


can recover from the effects of this 
trying exhibition. For dramatic de- 
partures, not unlike the present one 
of Jocasta, see Antig. 1244. Trach. 
814.) 

1074. daca, gl. dppncaca. pre- 
ceps abiens. En. whom see on the 
different writings dicce, aie 

Ib. dé80y Sos py... avappnge 
(erumpent). Elmsley compares Eu- 
rip. Hippol. 518. Se8ory” Cres pos pi) 
Alay gave’ copy, Plat. Sympos. 193,8 
PoBos ody verti, day py) Koopios opev 
wpos rous Oeovs, Gres pi) Kal av&cs dia- 
oxieOncopeda, Dem. 130, 13. érara 
dé8orxa Gros pi) wav dca ob Bovdo- 
peOa wouly nyiv dvayen yernoeras. 
Hermann, though himself reading 
avappnée, observes that avappnéy, the 
reading of several books, is not a 
solecism. 

1076. prryvure, in reference to 
the word avappnf« in preceding 
verse. infr. 1280. rad’ dx dvoiy éppeyer 
(xaxd). break ¢ forth what will. 

1077. omépy’ ide, gi. yevos yrevas. 
_ Ib. BovAnooyuas pro BovAopas. CEd. 
Col. 1389. Eur. Med. 261. 

1078. Scribendum avry, ut recte 
olim scripsit Herm. Cf. Antig. 484. 
Dinp. 

. Ib. péya dpoveiv. Aj. 1087. 1120. 
' Ant. 479. 
1080. waida ris Tixns. Erfardt 


- @ A “ 
ot de ovyyeveis 


compares Eurip. ap. Plut. de solert. 
animat. p. 965. 4 rijs Tuxns mais xdj- 
pos. Horat. Sat. II. 6. Luserat in 
campo Fortunse filius. Elmsley adds 
Plut.de Romanorum Fortuna, p.318, 
C. dvriupis obros (L. Corn. Sylla) rq 
roxy pera rev wpdtecw davriv eloewoies, 
Body xara rév Oldiurdda rév Zoporhdous" 


dyo 8 duavréy «.r. é. For the Pin- | 


daric Tyché, see Ol. XII. 3. Hymn. 
fr. 12..(where see Boeckh). Fr. 
Incert. XXX. XXXII. LXXV. 
LXXXII. (Heyne’s Ed.) As proof 
that this goddess was much wor- 
shipped at Thebes, cf. Pausan. IX. 
16,1. . 

Ib. vépev, considering, regarding. 
Aj.1 330. dirov o° dye péyorroy "Ap> 
yelov véwe. El. 147. lo—NidBa, od 3 
eywye vive Oedv. CEd. Col. 878. = 
Gp ovx ere vepe wore. 

1081. ris eb d8ov0ns. See on this 
formula Pflugk ad Eur. Androm. 
751. cf, Ged. Col. 642. . 

10832. rjs (emphatic), gl. ravrys. 
So r@ infr.1102. On the article 
thus used pronominally, see Matth. 
§.286. 

1082-3. ovyyeis pives. qui men 
cum fuerunt, i.e. vite mee menses, 
vite mee cursus ac perpetuilas. 
Hzru. una nati et -conjunch. Ex. 
Dindorf compares Cid. Col. 7. 6 








“in "ack decd selnatae enatunlitnc = some et i 
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LOSOKAEOTS 


pnves we pixpoy Kai péyay Suspuray. 
rouade & éxus oun ay eFeAOoue ere 


mor GAXos, ooTe 7) "Kpabeiy ToUpOY yevos. 


XO. etrep éy pavris eit 


1083. pe puxpoy Kal peyar Sedpicay. 
gl. érafayv. I understand: deter- 
mined my transitions from smallness 
to greatness, as well in person as in 
fortune. Ellendt, objecting to the 
gloss, says, ** Stdoproray, gl. érafay, 
Melius ¢xoincay; in da inest dis- 
criminis significatio inter pristinum 
et presenhtem statum rerum suarum 
intercedentis.” 

1084-5. é£Abous — aAdos. The 
commentators, with the exception of 
Ellendt and Wunder, rather shrink 
from this difficult paseage. Ellendt, 
in his fifth sense of the verb ¢é£€ép- 
xerGas, contents himself with saying, 
“ab eventu suspenditur mutationis in 
aliam formam ratio.” Wunder, sup- 
poeing a grammatical pregnancy in 
the words ovx os, translates : 
** ejusmodi autem matre quum natus 
sim, nunquam alius ego evadam, 
quam qualis fui, i. e. nunquam non 
magnus ero, nec is evadam, i.e. nec 
committam, ut non investigarem genus 
smeum.” It need not be observed, 
that the words in Roman letter are 
at variance with previous observa- 
tions of Cdipus, who evidently sus- 
pects that his birth will prove but 
mean. What then is the language of 
this resolute man? Whether we con- 
sider Gos as a word of itself im- 
plying meanness, (cf. Diss. ad Pind. 
Nem. IV. 64.) or, as here, equiva- 
lent to dddos pov, Gdos dvr’ ¢yoi, his 

eral appears to be as 
follows. ‘J shall not come out of 
this investigation with my origin so 
mean, 80 utterly changed from my 
former self, as that I should shrink 
from it. Mine has been a chequered 
life. I have been in adversity and in 


1085 
Tp. 
prosperity : I have been small and 


great: let this investigation end as 
it may, I shall but be what I have 


been before; and therefore I am 


resolved to go through with it.” In 
some such sense both Solger and 
Donner, I think, understand the pas- 
sage, the former translating d\)os by 
‘entartet,’ degenerate; the latter 
rendering ¢£¢AOoss’ dddos by werd’ 
abarten, i.e. will degenerate. On 
the word ¢éfpxyecOa, cf. El. 687. 
1509. and observe the Scholiast on 
the last passage. 

Ib. On more as the commence- 
ment of a verse, see Hermann ad 
Aj. 965. 

1086. If that wild shriek of horror 
(sup. 1071.) is ringing in the reader’s 
ears, as it doubtless did in those of 
the poet’s audience, he will not won- 
der at the relief furnished, however 
slender the occasion for it, by the 
following little chorus:—joyous, jubi- 
lant—telling of early and festive 
loves—bringing before us all the 
younger divinities of heaven—the 
pasture-wandering Loxias, the fro- 
licksome Hermes,—he to whom on 
mountain-tops was known ‘each © 
lane, and every alley green,” and he 
* that first from out the purple 
grape, Crush’d the sweet poison of 
mis-used wine.” In diction, in 
allusion, in myths and lore, in the 
glowing warmth with which it pro- 
poses to celebrate the birth-place of 
CEdipus, and it may be even in the 
saltatory movements, it is a truly 
Pindaric ode. As such we shall be 
more than usually profase in draw- 
ing illustrations Pai that noble 
source. The moet conspicuous me- 
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Kal Kara yvopuny idpts, 


ov Tov "OAuproy arreipov, 


© KiBa:pay, ovx eet 
Tay aupioy mayoéeAnvor, 


trical feature in the ode is the use 
of epitrites, with a cretic added 
(v. 1087. 1089.), or an iambic dipo- 
dia preceding (1090.); the relief 
being in dactylic movements (1088. 
1091.) 

Ib. elxep ¢. p.«. It has been be- 


fore observed, that Sophocles is apt 


to impart a sort of prophetic lore to 
his Chorus. Hence in the Electra 


-we find language precisely similar 


to the present: (472.) ef p) "yd ma- 
padper pdvris épuy | xal yrdpas dAa- 
wopeva copas «.1.é. Cf. Ged. Col. 
1080. 1097. &c. &c. (coll. Reisig’s 


Comm. Crit. in Cid. Col. p. 315.) 


Milton, to whose lofty mind all the 
language of the Greek stage was fa- 
miliar, speaks the very language of 
Sophocles: “If there be aught of 
presage in the mind, | This day will 


be remarkable,” &c. Sams. Ag. 1387. | 


See also Aésch. S. c. T. 808. 
1089. K:6arpoy. Whatever the 
hand of genius has touched becomes 


 tavested with the deepest interest to 


minds of “better clay.” To those 
of this class who may wish to know 
More of this wild wood, “its 
dingles and its dusky dells, And 
every bosky bourn from side to 
side,” the following references, for 
to such our limits confine us, may be 
of use. Pind. Pyth. J. 150. Aésch. 


Ag. 289. Eurip. Phoen. 24. 815. 


1631. Bacch. 661. 750. Herodot. 
VII. 141. Pausan. I. 38, 8. IX. 2, 4. 


1090 


Apollod. IIl. 4, 4. Pliny IV. 13. 

1090. wavodAnvov. Whatever re- 
ligious or joyous festivities ‘a full 
moon” might bring before the minds 
of others, the one here predominant 
in the mind of Sophocles was doubt- 
less that full moon which Hercules, 
when instituting Olympic rites and 
games, had fixed upon as the one 
which should regulate their future 
celebration; the Mara and Tins 
standing by, the first to ratify their 
fate by an immutable decree, the 
second to preserve and hand down 
to pusterity undoubted records of 
whatever concerned those illustrious 
festivals. (Pind. Ol. III. 35 aq. X. 
65 #q.) Leaving the combatants 
to practise under a solstitial sun, 
and amid countless spectators, their 
various exercises of skill andstrength, 
the placid beams of the full moon 
saw the mighty host gathered into 
the bosom of the plain adjoining 
the Altis, some to lead the pro- 
cessional pomp to Zeus for the day’s | 
triumph (Diss. ad Ol. 9.), some to 
celebrate with dance and ‘song, and 
amid magnificent ‘banquets, their 
national victor (Ol. X. go aq.) ; others 
to carouse, and hope that the next 
day’s labours would be more pro- 
pitious to their favourite candi- 
date than those of the present had 
been. (Wunder: albpiov. ds waved. 
Anvoy). 

TOQ1. warpidrns (wdrpsos), fellow- 


1 If Pindar or some other lyric bard could not furnish a short one on the spur of the 
moment (a more elaborate one being reserved for the victor's return home, or for future 
anniversaries of the event), the hymn of Archilochus to the Hercules Callinicus seems to 


have been sung. (OL IX. in init.) . 
k Ol. X. 93. delBere 83 way réuevos repwvaies Oadlas | rev éyxdusev dupl rpdwev. Also 


v. 56. 
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LTOPOKAEOTZ 


pn ov o€ ye Kat marpioray Oldirov 
Kat Tpogov Kai pnrép’ adtew, 
Kal xopeverOat mpos nav, ws eminpa hepovra rois 


EL0is TUpavvots. 
countryman, one who lives in the 
same country, compatriot. Passow 
. observes, that the word was origi- 
nally used only of slaves, animals, 
as for instance, iswo warpusras; hence 
metaphorically used of things with- 
out life, as in its present application 
to Mount Cithzron. Ido not re- 
member to have met with the word 
more than once, Plat. VI. Leg. 777,c. 
warperas GAAnAev ely. Plutarch, 
according to Passow, speaks of the 
Theban Bacchus as warpiorns beds. 

1091-2. Elmsley proposes the 
following order and meaning: p ov 
ani rpoéy xai pyrépa (Corinthum sc. et 
Thebas) avfew oe (as dyra) watpiray 
Oidimov. How much better the Scho- 
liast! ovd« gry els rv avproy aweiparos 
vou pas alter oe, es spoddy xal pn- 
wépa rod Oidtwodos, you shall have 
complete experience of our celebrating 
you as the compatriot, nurse and 


cret.) 

1093. rpodor. Pind. Pyth. IL. 5. 
dyipay iswey ve . . rpopoi. (Syra- 
cuse, sc.) Ol. V. 7. wodw Aaorpogor. 

Ib. pyrépa. Pind. Ol. IX. 31. Ao- 
apew pardp’ cydacderdpor (Opuntium 
sc.) Isth. I. 1. Marep dpa xpvoaows 
@78a. Add Pyth. VIII. 140. Nem. 
II. 1. Soph. Phil. 326. Atsch. 
Sept.c. T. 581. 

Ib. afdfex. Scnon.: peyaduves, 
Acyew, to extol, fo magnify. This is 
a favourite word of the Theban bard, 
from the noble ode which in-born 
genius first dictated to him at the 
age of twenty (Pyth. X.), and where 
it is twice found, down no doubt to 


" that hymn to Proserpine, with which 


he closed his glorious career. I 
select two or three examples where 
the use of this word by his great 
master comes nearest to the sense 
in which his illustrious pupil employs 
it. O1.V. 7. ray cay wodw adfor, 
Kapadpwa, Aaorpopoy. Pyth. VIII. 52. 
ator xdrpay MidvAcday. Isth. VII. 
40-2. lore —dorey yeved péyoror 
xreos abfor. Pyth. IV. 496. avferas 
nai Moioa 80’ dyyeAlas opbas. Cf. Nem. 
II. 22. Isth. IV. 107. Hesiod Op. 
6. Eurip. Iph. Aul. 562. Markl. ad 
Eur. Suppl. 323. and Tafel. (To 
those acquainted with the Pindaric 
writings it is needless to observe, 
that next to the celebration of the 
triumphant victor himself, the ex- 
tolling of the city or town which 
gave him birth or nutriment) was 
the poet’s second object. See, for 
instance, the transition made (Ol. 
XIII. 67-72.) from praises of the 
Corinthian Xenophon and his family, 
to the praises of Corinth itself; and 
cf. Dissen’s Comment. pp. 93. 109. 
1235—-6-7. 142. 357. 561. &c. &c.) 
The Electra of Sophocles will fur- 
nish an opportunity of returning to 
this subject.) 

1093. xopeverbas (to be celebrated, 

viz. by a dance) spés jer (Cf. Pind. 
Isthm. I. 8.). On this sense of the 
verb xopevew cf. nos. ad Ran. p. 77. 
where various examples are given. 
Scuon. tyrcioGas, repardas. 
. Ib. éwinpa, agreeable; an Ho- 
meric word. Il. I. 572. 578. Butt- 
mann (Lexil. 337 8q.) proposes to 
discard the word, and substitute éwi 
§pa, *‘ but,” says Passow, “his rea- 
sons for this. are not convincing.” 
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ince DoiBe, cot d€ tai’ apéar’ ety. 


4 } a 9 ¥ 
TiS OE, TEKVOY, TIS DO ETIKTE 


TOY MAKpALOVaY apt, 
Tlavos opeootBarao 


mpoorreAaabeia , 7) o€ ye 
tis Ovyarnp, Aokiov ; re 


avr. 1098 


1100 


yap whaxes aypovomor wacat Pidar' 


Ib. rupdsvoss, plur. for sing. CEdi- 
pus being exclusively meant. Pindar 
uses the word rupavvos, I believe, but 
once (Pyth. III. 151.), and there as 
here, in reference to political, not 
moral qualification. (Metre: dim. 
epitr. penth. dact. dim. iamb. cat.) 

1097. dpeords (pleasing) ayri rov 
dp¢éoxww Gr. Bekk. An. p. 80, 20. 
Antig. 499. «sol ray cov dAdyep | 
dpecrév ovdey. 

Ib. raitr’, i. e. the discovery of the 
parentage of Cidipus. (Metre: lo- 
gaced. with anac. and trochees.) 

1098 sq. The construction has 
been excellently explained by Her- 
mann. ris Ouvydrnp rey paxpaover 
(what daughter of the gods), mpo- 
oneacGeica Tavds § Aofiov (ape 
proached for purposes of love by Pun 
or by Apollo) éricrév oe (became your 
mother). 

1099. paxpaiwy (paxpds, aloy), 
long-lived. Applied to gods. Antig. 
987. Moitpas paxpaleves, Cf. Creuz. 
Symb. II. 267. Aasch. 8. c. T. 520. 
CapoBiows Geoicry. 

1100. For the Pindaric Pun, see 
Pyth. III. 139. Parthen. Fg. 3. 
(Dissen p. 229.) Fgmm. Incert. 
Heyne’s edit. p. 50.159. See also 
Thudichum, p. 261. 

Ib. dpeoosBdrns == speaiBdrns 
poet. for dpeBarns (Spos, aire). 
*Scribendum éperrrSdrao cum Bo- 
thio, ejecto quod Branckius intulit 
wou.” Dinp. ) 


S10]. mpoowehite (werd{o.) The 





simple verb is more frequently found 
in this sense than the compound. 
fEsch. Prom. 927. pndé wrabelny ya- 
perg rev ray ¢£ ovpayov. (where see - 
Blomf.) Pind. Nem. X. 150. révde 
3 gwara xéocs | owdppa Ovardy parpl 
req wedaoas | ordgev pes. Soph. 
Phil. 677. rdy weAdray Aderpey word 
rov. Atds ‘Iftova. Trach. 17. 

1191—3. Dindorf, adverting to 
the remarkable collocation of the 
words in these two verses, observes, 
that the arrangement ought to have 
been, ris o° érinre ray paxpaover dpa 
Gvyarnp, Lays épeootBdrao spoore- 
Aagbio’  Aogiov; This however be- 
ing prevented by the metre, the 
pronoun ris, he says, is added to 
the noun 6vydrnp, being placed low 
in the sentence, in order to prevent 
ambiguity. The repetition of the 
pronoun ce hei llustrates by a pas- 
sage in the Odyssey, VIII. 488. Anyo- | 
don’, é£oxa 87 oe Bporéy alvifoy’ amdy- 
rev’ | fh o€ ye Movo’ édidage, Ards wais, 
} oé y’Awo\er, and by a 
in the Philoctetes of Soph. 1118. 
worpos worpos oe Saipovev rad, odd 
od ye dddos | toy’ bwd xetpds duds. 

1102. 6vyarnp. Cf. Diss. Comment. 
in Pind. 377. Thudichum’s Soph. I. 


260-1. 
Ib. <Aofiov. The reader of 


Pindar need not be reminded how . 

the great family of the Iamidz had 

their origin (Ol. VI.), and the health. 

god Aseculapius his birth. (Pyth. 

III.) See also the oth Pythian 
L 
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146 LOSOKAEOTSZ 
ef o KudAAavas avacowy, 


o@ 


déEar’ éx Tov 


ei? o Baxxeios Geos valov ex axpwv opéwy, evpnya 


Nuppa "Eruuvibor, als mAciora, oupraites. 


OI. ei py rt xape, py EvvadAckavra 70, es 1110 
aperBu, crabpacba, tov Bornp opay Son 


Ode, where the loves of Cyrené and 
Apollo are detailed with such ex- 
quisite beauty and tact. 

1102-3. r@ yap, Apollini sc. On 
the Apollo Nomius, see Dissen’s 
Comment. 314—15. H.h. in Apoll. 
Del. 44. 

1103. wAdf, locus planus. Ex. al 
d@vardons raw épév. Scnou. Pind. 
Pyth. I. 45. Babeiay wdvrov wAdxa. 

Ib. . Diseen ad Pind. 
Nem. IX. 31. “ “Ut aypévopor signi- 
ficat quod in agris est, agreste, v.c. 
wAdxes dypdvopn, avral aypdvopot, 81C 


' devivopa que in urbe sunt, urbica.” 


1105. & KvAAavas dxdooes, i. e. 
Hermes. For the Pindaric Hermes 
of Cyllené, consult Ol. VI. 130 8q. 
As a Geis vdpsos, see Aj. 695. Thu- 
dichum I. 262. Kuinoel compares 
Virg. En. VIII. 133. A more im- 
portant view, as connected with 
our present subject, is to find in 
what estimation Hermes was held 
in the island of Thera (Dissen’s 
Comment. 220. 236.), that island 


’ having originally been a Cadmean 
settlement. 


1106, Baxyxeios beds (Bacchus ipse 
Ex.) h. Hom. XVIII. 46. Baxyeios 
A:dovecs. Arist. Thes. 988. Baxyese 
&éemwor’, Herodot. IV. 79. ewebv- 

pyoe Liovucy Baxyely redeoOjvas. 
Fimeley (Ged. Col. 1494) compares 
Hevudavip Geg. 

11307. Séfaro, expression applica- 
ble to a child, abandoned by the 
mother. Ex. 

1109. Nuppar, On the subject 


Ns 


2 a Ee 2 ee 
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of Nymphs generally, see Hesiod 
Theogon. 130 sq. Thudichum I. 260. 

Ib. ‘EXtcovider. Pind. Isthm. 
VIII. 125. ‘EArcxcmas wapOévos. Isth. 
II. 49. ob yap wdyos, otd¢ wpoodyrns 
& KédqvOos yiyveras, | ef rie ebddfon 
ds dvdpay dyos reps ‘EXccorddew (h. e. 
verses are easily composed, when 
illustrious men are their subject, 
when the poet has to lead the 
praises of the Muses into the houses 
of distinguished men). Cf. Hes. Op. 
656. Theog. 1. &c. Eurip. Here. F. 
791. On Helicon cf. Pausan. IX.-- 
12. 28. 29. Sickler p. 50,1. Creuzer 
II. 386. (a myth of some impor- 
tance when considering how a band 
of Muses came to be established in 
Helicon.) 

Ib. ovpwal{es. Dindorf quotes 
Anacreon ap. Dion. Chrys. I. 94. 
drag (Aeirvae), § Sanddns “Epws | ral 
ronda cvavdmides | wopcpupen r’ "Adpo- 
diry | cupwaifovew, émurrpépeas O° | 
tYyner nopupas dpéoy. and the same 
poet in Athen. XIII. 599, c. odalpy 
& niré pe woppupe| | BdAAwv xpvco- 
répne “Epue | opm moundovap Bade | 
oupsaifey wpoxaXeiras. 

1110. (The herdsman, accompa- 
nied by some of CE&dipus’s servants, 
here comes upon the stage.) 

Ib. wu) EvvadAdgavra, having never 
met with him, come into intercourse 
with him. Cf. infr. 1130 and ASach. 
S.c. Th. 594. (deep sensation). 

s18r. Whether spéofv or wpfoBas 
is the right reading, it is obvious 
that the Chorus are addressed by 


~ 
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ovmep mada (yrovpev. ev TE yap paxpp ti«sti( tC 
ynpe. Evade rpde ravdpi cupperpos” se 
dAAws Te Tous ayovras Waurep oiKéras a 

éyvox’ euavrov’ TH 8 emurnuy ov pov 118g 


CA oo ‘ 
WpouxXols TAX ay Tov, TOY 


np iSav mapos. - 


XO. &voxa yap, cad’ it, Aaiov yap nv 
elrep Tis GAAOS TiTTOS ws VOMEVS aINP. 


OF. o€ rpar’ epwra, rov KopivOwov Févor, 


7} Tovoe pagers 


AI’. rovrov, Ovirep eiopgs. 1120 


OI. odros ov, mpéoBu, Sevipo jor geover Brérav 


@ 9 


oo ava épwrad. Aaiov ror noba ov; 


OEPATION. - 
7 SovAos; ovK dvnros, GAN’ oixoe Tpadeis. 


Ol. épyov pepiuvav moiov 7 Biov riva ; 


CEdipus. Dindorf and Ellendt pre- 
fer the latter term: Brunck refer- 
ring to the pronoun ov (v. 1115), 
seems more correct in adopting the 
former. Hermann remarks that it is 
usual to address the Chorus at the 
beginning of a new scene. spéoBv 
Ebn. cum MSS. 

1113-13. “Ordo est: rg paxp@ 

ynpa Evvgdes nat Evpperpds dori dvdpi 
— #G8«,i.e. the messenger from Corinth.” 
_ Br. Why not rather: the man of 
whom we were talking ? 

Ib. é» superfluous. Cf. sup. 821. 
Antig. 962. 1003. Phil. 1160. 

1113. fvvgdes cuvpperpos, corre- 
sponds exactly. Cf. sup. 192. 

1114. dAws re, moreover. Matth. 
§. 597. 

1115. emtornun, actual knowledge, 
seems here opposed to orabpac6as, 
or conectural knowledge: sup. v. 
TIXK. 

1416, sou; forte. See examples i in 
Ellendt II. 623. : 


1117. éyvexa yap. Wunder ob 


serves that ydp has reference to the 
supposed words spotxowy’ dy cov rj 
dmornpn. 

1118, ds vopuets avip (morris), 
as trust-worthy, as a man in his 
condition of life can be trust-worthy. 
Cf. sup. 763. For construction, cf. 
Pind. Pyth. I. 134. dynrip dynp. 176. 
xuBepvdras dynp. Ol. VJ. 30. dvdpi 


Seowsrg. sth. VI. 105. de8pdow 


aOAnraiow, &c. 


1121, deipo Bdéwew. Trach. 402: | 


odros, Bred’ bbe. 

- 1123. % for #». See an ample 
dissertation on this subject in Her- 
mann's pref. to his Cid. Tyr. 

1124. pepspvay, betreiben, to carry 
on. Donn. strictly, to carry on 
anxiously. The sense and construc- 
tion are best illustrated from the 
Sacred Writings. 1 Cor. VII. 32. 
6 dyapos peprarg rd rev Kuplov. 33.6 
8é yapnoas pepiprg ra tod: xdopov. 
Matthew VI. 34. 4 yap abipror peptp- 
moe ra davris. a vv. + 35+ 47: a8. 
31. ef. infr. 1460. ° 


L232 


wren 8 Oe ememne unmeene came 
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OE. zoipvas ra aelora. Tob Biou Evvecropny. 


LOPOKAEOTS 


1125 


OL. xepors ptducra mpos riot Evvavdos ov ; 
OE. Fv pev KiBapav, jv 5€ rpooxmpos roros. 
OI. roy avdpa rovd ody ola Oa. rb rou palo ; 
OE. ri xpjya Spavra; moiov avipa cat A€yets ; 


OI, rove’ os wapeorw. 4 EvvaddAa£as ri 70 ; 


1130 


OE. ovy adore y’ eireiy ev raxer pynpns Urro. 
AI’. xovdey ye Gaia, domor’. add’ eyo vahos 


a do 98 


ayvor ITS PY: of yap at ore 
xarowWev, nos Tov KiBarpavos romov 


Oo pev SerAoior rrotuviois, eyo 8 Evi 


3135 


erAnoiavoy rpde ravdpi rpeis GAous 
€& ijpos eis apxrovpoy éxpnvous xpovous’ 


Ib. gpyoy, more commonly, rustic 
occupation. In Pindar not unfre- 
quently applied to the exertions 
used in the sacred games. Ol. XIII. 


4 
1125. ra wAelora rou Biov, die 
meiste Zeit, for the most time. Donn. 
1126. fuvavdos (atAq) de pastore 
certa loca pascendi causa insidente. 
Ex. 1427. xpéoxepos, neighbouring, 


adjoining. 

1128. v98f wov pabor. Scuon. 
Gyr rou, éxci pabév, having made 
acquaintance with him there. 

1130. fuvadAdfas. Ebner’s MS. 
Le. fuvaddAdfas rl we; to which 
the learned writer adds: ‘‘ the par- 
ticiple, and not so harshly as 
Bothe imagines, refers to pabdv; 
the indicative, however, does not 
want for recommendations.” 

1131. wtx (ofa). 

Ib. pogyune Uwe, from recollection. 

1333. dyvéra gl. dridabdpevor. 

3335. Gurreics woumsviocs. ScHOL. 
ve dytAme. It is observable that 


im Hesiod (Op. 162.) the great deuripas ixpagvor 


wealth of the son of Laius is signi- 
fied by the word pyre». 

1136. enAnoiafoy (versabar una 
Ex.) rq@de ravdpi. On the construc- 
tion consult Wunder in loc. and in 
his Cid. Col. p. 144. See also 
Bernhardy p. 460. 

1136.7. rpeis Sdous expnvous xpd- 
vous, three entire periods of siz 
months each. Thudichum accordingly 
translates: drei viéllige Sechsmon- | 
denzeiten. Donner: sechs_ volle 
Mondesfristen. 

Ib. é& hpos els dperovpoy, ‘‘ A veris 
initio, quo tempore greges in illis 
terris ra oredpa relinquebant, ad 
ortum Arcturi sex menses erant.” 
Scuzr. On the subject of the 
constellation of Arcturus, see some 
interesting accounts by Goettling 
Hes. p. 167. Thudichum I. 264. 
Pliny fixes the rising of Arcturus 
at eleven days before the autumnal 
equinox. 

Tb. dpqvos, (2, piv). Polyb. Iv. 
367. Irparoedéovs spuravevevros rhe 
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xeycove & On Taya rt’ eis Eravd eyo 
qAavvov obros tr’ es ra Aaiov crabpa. 


Aéyo Tt ToUT@Y, f ov A€yo TrempaypEevor ; 


3140 


OE. Ayes aAn6y, xairep éx paxpod xpovou. 


AI. 


dep etré viv, ror oloba maida pol twa 


Sovs, ds euaurp Opéupa Opepaluny eyo ; 
OE. ri & éari mpos ri rovro rovros ioropeis 


Ar’. 


ry a a o°9 
30 €OTW, @ TAY, KEivos OF TOT 


y veOS. 3345 


OE. ovx eis GAcOpov; ov auomnjoas Ere ; 

Ol. 4, uy Kodak, rpéafu, rove’, ere ra oa. 
Seirat xodacrov paAdov 7 Ta TOUS En. 

OE. ri 5, & dépwrre Seororay, auaprave ; 


a “~ a a 
OI. ovx évvérwy rov maid oy obros ioropel. 


1350 


OE. Acye yap eldws ovdey, aAX’ aAAws srovel. 
OI. ov mpos xapw pév ovr épeis, xAaiov & épeis. 
OE. py dara mpos Gedy tov yépovra pe aixion. 
OI. ovy as raxos ts robs’ amoorpéer xépas 5 


1138-9. éravAa and craépa differ 
little from each other: both may be 
translated stalls or folds. 

1140. Adyw ri—werpaypevor, esine 
aliquid horum, que dico, factum, an 
non factum ? Wunp. 

1143. Opéupa. Phil. 243. rov y- 
povros Opéupa Aveopndous. Cf. Valck. 
- Diatr. p. 249. 

1144. mpde rl==mpds oes, Dind. 
compares El. 316. os viv dwdvros 
lordpet ri wos hidov. 1176. ri 8 frxes 
@ayos mpos rl rovr’ elrdy xupsis; 
Trach. 339. ri & dori rov pe rnd 
épiovacas Baoey ; 

Ib. rovro rotmos, this thing, 
which the conversation turns). 

Br. and Matth. ad Eur. Or. 1. 
Ib. lovopeis, Scuou. dpwrgs, (yreis. 


1146. od« els Srebpow sc. dwopbepet 
vel dwe; cf. sup. 430.' Brunck com- 


pares Arist. Nub. 789. Eq. 829. ov« 
als xépaxas aropbepes; (The herdsman 
speaks aside to the Corinthian.) 

1147. xodafey, to chastise (with 
words). Aj. 1160. Adyas xodd{ey. 
1107. Ta oduy’ dwn nodal’ dxeivous. (gl. 
xodafeow exeivous Adye ra cepvd enn). 

1148. xodagrov. Soph. Proc. fr. 
478. (Dind.) xoAacra) xdmir kaa 
Koy. 

1150. ‘‘ By not speaking of the 
infant of whom this man inquires.” 

II§1. GAAws wovet, miuht umsonst 
sich ab, fatigues himself to no pure 
pose. Donn. 

1152. wpds xdpev, leniter et amice 
rogatus. Ex. 

1153. Aj. 111. p} ogra rep die. 
ae dé y' aleicy. 

1154. cot ae xépas, tie his 

hands behind his back : preparatory 


L 3 
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OI. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 
OL: 
OE. 
OI. 


OE. ju) wpos Gedy, pn, Séorod’, iaropes mAéov. 


LOPOKAEOTE © 

OE. dvarnvos, avri rov ; ri mpooypytev pabely 5° 
Tov Maid edoKxas TOD dv ovTOS ioTopel 3 : 

Geax. crdecba & aedrov THO npépg. 

GAN eis Tod Fees pn A€ywv ye Tovvd.Koy. 

TOAAD YE paAAOV, Hv ppacw, diwoAAvpaL. 

dup 95, as ote, els rpiBas €AG. 

ov Ont’ éywy" GAN’ elroy ws Soiny maAat. 

mobev AaPay ; olxelov, » E aAAov Twos ; 

EMov pev ouK eywy, edeLapny Sé Tov. 

Tivos TWONTaY TOVOE KAK Toias OTEYNS 3 


BSS 


- 3160 


3165 


OI. cAwAas, ef ve Tair’ épnoopa mad. : 


OE: 


wR é , 4 
rav Aaiov rowuy tis qv yevynuarov. 


OI. # dSovAos, 7 xeivou Tis eyyerns yeyas ; 
OE. ofuor, pos avr@ y' ipl r@ Sew Adyew. 


to a slave’s punishment, viz. by the 
scourge. 
1158. eis réde (sc. els rd SACrGas.) 


qéas. Eur. Herc. F. 1356. ov8 dy 


gopny | és rovd" xéo bas. 

Ib. rofvdc«oy, the truth. Eurip. 
Pheen. 479. amdois 6 pidos ris aAn- 
Geias Edu | nov wornidow Set radix’ 
: épyjvevparev. also 506. 

. 1160. eis rpiBas. Scoon. els Bpa- 
Surnra «al dcarpBas xat avaBodds. 
Brunck compares Arist. Acharn. 386. 
wopif{es rpas. Nach Zégerungen, 
seh ich, sagt der Alte nun. Donn. 

- 31163. dpdy sc. filium. El. 536. 
ry 7 euny (filiam) craveiv. 

> 1167. tis yevonpdrev = rs -yernpua- 
vrev,achild. Elmsley gives the fol- 
lowing instances of this cxjpa apis 
Td oypawdperov, as the grammarians 
term it. Ear. Troad. 735: & dirar’, 
é weprood ripnGels réxvov, Bacch. 
13905. ras ons 16d feos, 3 sdA\awa, 
pydves wre eal raywra saréd- 


see’ Spa. ach. Choeph. 893. of "ya. 


oom -_—-=|-— — -— - 
ye ne a a a a ae a Besiiag 





‘véOvmxas, pidrar’ AlyioOov Bia. Arist. 


Ach, 872. & xaipe, xodAccopdye Boww- 
ridioy. Cf. Pors. et Schef. ad Eurip. 
Pheen. 1730. Dissen ad Pind. Nem.V. 
Pp. 422. ray Aaiov, household of Laius. 

1168. 4—a pause, then the word 
xelvou, like the ‘* Amen,” which 
stuck in the throat of Shakespeare's 
ruffian. Donner, excellent in general 
in catching the admirable collocation 
of words in Sophocles, translates 
tamely, ‘‘ oder war's sein eigner 
Sohn?” Modern language must have 
recourse to an artifice, and that 
comparatively poor: ‘‘or he, wae 
it his son ?” 

1169. «lpi mpds, not altogether 
unlike spécecus. ‘I approach, I am 
at the dreadful thing to ‘tel. ” (Speaks 
in a low tone, and almost aside. 
(Edipus replies in a tone still lower, 
hanging over the herdsman in an 
attitude, which the next reply seems 
likely to stiffen into everlasting 
rigidity.) Cf. Electr. 1329. : 
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1170 


OI. xatywy’ axovew. adr Spuws axovoréoy. 
OE. xelvou ye rot 59 mais exAneS? 4 & ow 
nadNor’ ay etrot o7) yur Tad’ ws Exel. 
OI. 7 yap di8wow de cor; OE. paduot’, avak. 
OI. ws mpos ri xpeias; OE. ds avaddoayul vw. 
OI. rexodoa rAnpov; OE. Oeodarwy y' oxvep Kaxav. 1175 
OI. roiwv; OE. xreveiv vw rous rexovras qv Aoyos. 
OI. was dar’ adinxas rp yépovrs TPdE ov ; 


OE. xaroxricas, & déomr0f', ws ZAAnY xOove 


Soxay aroigew, avros évOev qv’ 6 Se 


a. 9» 6 >, 9» 9 A 
Kax els peywor éowoev. et yap obtos él, 


1180 


ov gnow ovdtos, iaO. Svororpos yeyos. 


Ol. 


1171. xelvov. The beauty of the 
collocation baffles us more than be- 
fore. (The whole conversation is in 
a stifled tone, barely audible to the 
spectators. ) 

Ib. 4 & fw, she within. This 
power of the demonstrative pro- 
noun has been excellently explained 
by Ellendt, who compares Phil. 371. 
6 8 ef” ’Odsvocers, ille vero, Uli- 
xem dico, respondit. Aj. 767. 6 
& «ibis c& Bpas wipwe pe col pe- 
povra racd’ émorodas Tedxpos. CEd. 
1171, where, says the learned lexi- 
cographer, those who join 4 grw o} 
yr? elicit a sense, but a very languid 
one. 

1173. padcora. Translate: she and 
— mone else. | 

1174. as wpds vi xpelas. (gl. os 
dw) wrolg xpeig, Cujus rei causa.) Trach. 
1182. és mpds rl aiorw rnd? yay 
émorpépas; Cid. Col. 71. os xpos ri 
Adfww, 9} xarapricey por ; In what 
these and some similar expressions 
agree, and in what they differ, see 
Ellendt II. 1004. 

Ib. és dvahécays (Schol. dwoh<- 






A 4 vod 
tov tov" Ta mavr’ av é&nnos cady. 


Cas) my. 

1175. tAnpev, poor wretch! The 
interjection of this word, under all 
the circumstances, seems to me one 
of peculiar beauty and pathos. 

Ib. Oeoddrev +’ dxvp xaxéy, sane : 
e¢ quidem mala metuens vaticinia. 
Err. so also Dind. and Wund. But 


would not the herd rather avoid | 
CEdipus’s last question, and affecting - 


not to hear it, continue his observa- 
tion from v.1174; the text here 
being as Brunck gives it, decdarey 
xaxev Sxvp? The transposition of the 
words probably took place, as Ebner 
suggests, from a copyist who thought 
the first syllable in dxvos long. 

1176. rovs réxovras, plural as usual 
for singular. 

1177. was, how came it to pass 
then, that, &c. 


1178-9. Order: ds doxéy dwoloas . 


(els) GAnv x6dva. Elmsley com- 
Eur. Here. F. 984. DrAy & 


dwcixe 16, 88 dugiBepsow | Favyte 


xpywid’, és AcAnOevas Sonar. 
1182. lov los. The stifled tone 
changes suddenly into a loud and 
L4 : 


--—- wwe mee = ee we 


Ie. 


ee Rs Oe cee © come Cm ee Rees en 
cere 


ZOPOKAEOTS 


& das, reAevraiov ve mporPrAdpat viv, | 
doris répacpa gust’ ad dv ov xpyy, vv ols 7 


OV XPT jh OpuAdy, OUS TE 6 OUK Ede KTAVOY. 


XO. ic yeveat Bporay, 
ws Upas toa Kal TO N- 
dev Cooras evap Ope. 
ris yap, Tis aynp mAé€ov 
Tas evdaipovias pepe 
7) TocouTov Gooy SoKew 


ai Sogavr’ droxXivat ; 


1185 
OTP. he 


1190 


TO Coy ToL WapadEeryje EX, 


piercing shriek of horror, which 
paralyses the theatre. 

Ib. é€jeoe (Herm. Dind. Wund. 
EL) ¢fixoc (Lib. MS. Pal. age 
Herodot. VI. 80. cupPdddjopas oF 
éfquecy pos rd xpnoTnpioy 

1183. & és, addressed to the 
Sun, as the great origin of light; 
but how addressed, in what tone 
and manner? A tale of humbler 
life, recently published, and in 
which the suicide about to be points 
menacingly to a dark cloud above 
him, may help us in some degree to 
it: I know nothing else that can so 
powerfully. 

1185. The smitten monarch rushes 
from the stage in a paroxysm of 
despair. A pause of some duration 
before the Chorus commence their 
solemn and dirge-like lament, so 
deeply contrasting with their pre- 
ceding strain. Glyconic, (1186. 
1189. 1196.) Pherecratean (1188. 
1192), and Glyconean verses (1187. 
I3QO-1. £193-4-5.) are used as 
most suited to their present purpose 

1186. yeveal Aporéy. Pind. i Nem. 
XI. 40. yereais dvdpar. 

1187. tea xal rd pander, the same 
as nothing. Cf. Matth. §. 620, b. 





Ged. Col. 810. 918. sup. v. 611. 

1188. (dcas, im Leben. Donn. 
rather, in your most flourishing con- 
dition. Cf. sup. 45. 483. &c. 
Pind. Pyth. VIII. 135. éxdpepoe’ ri 
8¢ res; rif 08 vee; (i. ec. what is the ~ 
somebody, or great man? what is 
the nobody, or mean man?) oxas 
Seap dvOpetros. 

T1Q0. géepes=exes, porssesses or 
acquires. Pind. Isth. I. 56. 6 sov- 
oas 3¢ vdq xal wpopdBevay déepes. VII. 
28. dépes yap "loOpot vixay wayxpariov. 
Nem. III. 29. xaparedéev wsAayay 
Gxos...pépes. $1. 

TIQI. Sonciy sc. eidaipoviay dépew. 
Err. A far more Pindaric sense 
might be given to the ode by sup- 
plying dyjjp elvas from v. 1189. and un- 
derstanding that word in its highest 
sense of dignity. Cf. Arist. Eq. 1255. 

1192. awoxdivey (metaph. wpds ra 
yoow). Hermann understands with 
Erfurdt, that human happiness con- 
sists merely in appearance and imagi- 
nation—and that just as a man be- 
gins to think himself happy, or to 
be so thought by others, his scale 
turns, and he verges to ruin. 

1193. rd ode (wapdderypa.) Camee 
rarius prefers riv ode sc. dalpova, 

~ 
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; rov cov daipova, Tov Tor, ® 

TAGpov Oiduroda, Bporcy 1195 
ovdeva paxapiCo’ 


Gotis Kal umepBoday 
Tocevoas exparnoe TOU 


mwavr evdaipovos oABov, 
& Zed, xara pev dbicas 


Tay yapypavuxa mapbévov 


xenoppdor’ Oavarav 5 éua 


XOpa mupyos Avera” 


é€& oF xal Bactreus Kade 


“having your natal genius, yours 
and none else but yours, as an ex- 
ample.” That Sophocles is not 
averse to reduplications of this kind 
cf. Philoct. 663 sq. &c. 

1194. daipova. Pind. Ol. XIII. 36. 
Zed warep,... Revopavros «buve dal- 
povos otpoy. 148. ef 8¢ dalper yevdb- 
Atos prox. See further on Pindaric 
notions of a natal genius in Dis- 
sen’s Comment. pp. 143. 148.155. 

1195-6. oddé» Bpordy, nihil rerum 
~ humanarum. Herma. Dinp. oddeva. 
Wunp. Esn. the latter observing, 
«« Nam proceleusmaticus pro dactylo 
eodem jure stare potest, quo in- 
terdum pro anapesto ponitur.” 

Ib, paxapi{o. Pind. Nem. XI. 14. 
dy8pa 8 dye paxapife pév wardp’ 
*ApxeciAay. | 

1196. dors, by some referred to 
CEdipus, by others to daiver. If to 
the latter, then we must read é¢xpa- 
moe, dveova;s if to the former, then 
éxparnoas and ayéoras. Ebner and 
Kayser finding the two last in their 
MSS. attack, and justly, I think, 
the metrical and other reasons which 
have caused Wunder and Dindorf to 
embrace the reading of Erfurdt and 
Hermann. 


1200 


Ib. xa6’ trepBodrnw (Hesych. iwep- 
BadAdvres) rofeicas. Scuon. dm 
Tuxey, ebruyncas. ELL. nimium pro- 
spero yactu. Cf. Valck. ad Hipp. 638. 
and see some interesting remarks by 
Dissen. Comment. in Pind. 459 aq. 

1198. éxpdrnce row wavs’ eidaipovos 
GABov. summe potita est felicitatis. 
Herm. On the large and important 
meaning of the word dAfos in the 
Pindaric writings, we shall speak 
elsewhere. 

1199. xard—dqOioas. For ine 
stances of Pindaric tmesis, see Ol. I. 
30. 77. III. 67. VII. 41. 76. VIII. 
25.42. X. go. Pyth. I. 160. II. 21. 
III. 180. IV. 60. 120. 330. IX. 92. 
aig. XI. 22. XII. 51. Nem. I. 71. 
III. 43. 149. VII. 26. 44. 121. 
IX. 16. 76. X. 170. Isth. VI. go. 
VII. 43. VIII. 129. &c. &e. 

1200. Oavdrerv, i. 6. the deaths 
caused by the Sphinx. On the con- 
struction Oaydrey svpyos cf. Matth. 
354 ¥ 

1201. wupyos, metaph. a defence, 
a protection. Pind. Pyth. V. 75. | 
wupyos doreos Supa re caevréraroy 
févowws. 

1202. xadet, Wunder cites supr. 
v. 15go. Antig. 119 &c. in proof 
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s 8 a 4 o 9 9 
EOS, KAL TA PEYLOT €ETL= 


- pans, rais peyaAaow év 


OnBaww avaccoyv. 


a 4 
. tavov & axovew tis aBAuorepos ; 


eA > , | 4 
Tle ATQUS ay pias, TtS €V TOVAS 


Evvoxos addaye Biov ; 


ico KAewov Oidarou Kapa, 


@ péyas Mypny 
_ that no offence is to be taken at the 
hiatus. 


1203. @nSacw. Having adverted 
in a former note (sup. 267.) to the 
direct descent of Laius from Cad- 
mus, an opportunity here offers for 


detailing some intermediate events - 


in the family, in consequence of 
which the name of their residence 
was changed from Cadmea into that 
of Thebes. Labdacus being a minor 
at the death of his father Polydorus, 
the guardianship of him and his 
crown had been put into the hands 
of Nycteus, king of Lesbos. The 
death of Nycteus transferred that 
trust to his brother Lycus. As 
soon as Labdacus had arrived at a 
proper age, the reins of government 
were put into his hands; but death 
in a few years carrying off this 
succeesor of Polydorus, Lycus saw 
himself now guardian of the infant 
Laius. It was during this second 
guardianship of Lycus, that Am- 
phion and Zethus, two sons of 
Antiopé, invaded the country at the 
head of an army. “ Laius,” says 
Pansanias, ‘‘ was stealthily removed 
from the danger, by those on whom 
it had been imposed as a duty to 
see that the name and race of the 
Cadmean family should not be ob- 
hiterated ;“—and well it was that they 
did 80 ; for Amphion and Zethus giv- 


orp. 8. 1204 


1208 


ing battle to Lycus, the latter was de- 


-feated. The two sons of Antiopé 


having thus made themselves mas- 
ters of the kingdom, ‘‘they added,” 
says the same intelligent traveller, 
‘the lower city to the Cadmea, giving 
it the name of Thebes in honour of 
that consanguinity which they had 
with Thebé,” i. e. that daughter of | 
the Asopus and sister of gina, of 
whom we had occasion to speak in 
a former note. See Pausan. IX. 5, 
2.6. 7. also c. 7. 6. 

1204. droves, SCHOL, els rd dxovesw. 
Cf. Matth. §. 545. (metre: penth. 
iamb. and dim. iamb. brachyc.) 

1205. the preposition ¢y, after 
the usual manner of Sophocles, be- 
longs to both members of the sen- 
tence. (metre: iamb. chor. diiamb.) 

1206. £vvosos, i. €. padAow Evverxos, 
more at home. paAdov, as Dindorf 
observes, is to be supplied from the 
preceding comparative a@\:érepos. 

Ib. adAayg Biov, on account of your 
reverse of life. Scuow. ry rov Biov 
peraBod. 

1208.¢ péyas —weoety. Theimagery 
which Sophocles employs in de- 
scribing the situation of Jocasta by 
her new relations with her own son, 
will not always bear a minute ex- 
planation. Wunder translates with 
great delicacy: cui idem sinus suf- 


JSecit, in quo infans et parens maritus . 
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auros npKevev 
mat Kal Tarpt 
. Oadaprmor@ receiv, 
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wes Tore Tas TOO ai rarp@ai a’ aAoKes Pepew, 7 
oty’ eduvabnoay és rowovee ; 


édetpé o” axovd’ 6 mav0’ opay xpovos, 


un. 1313 


 Ouake tr dyapov yapov wada 


TEKVOUVTG Kal TEKVOUJMEVOY. 


ie Aainuv réxvov, 
cide a, cide oe 
pipror’ eiSdopay. 
Svpopar yap as 
Tepiadn’ iaxewy 


jaceret. Hermann: “ péyas Aipny di- 
citur, qui justo major fuerit, ut quem 
puerum sinu gestavisset mater, eun- 
dem etiam maritum amplexa sit.” 
Donner translates more boldly. 
1209. Oadaunrdr (rodgopat) ma- 
rpl, parenti marito, nobis ein ehelicher 
Erzeuger. Wunp. Passow, after 
referring to Od. VII. 8. XXIII. 293. 
and elsewhere, for two senses of the 
word, adds as a third, “‘ seltner von 
der Ehegattinn, Soph. O. T. 1208.” 
. 1210, marpgas ddoxes. Translate 
with Donner: thy father's nuptial bed. 


(Metre: choriamb. double iamb. 
and the same repeated.) 

1211. Metre: choriamb. dim. 
troch. brachyc. 


- 12313. Time, as an element of 
Pindaric, and consequently of So- 
phoclean poetry and philosophy, 
will be discussed more fully else- 
where. 

. 123g. Seedfer, gl. xaradudfe. ul. 
ciscitur, penas repetit, Br. Pind. Ol. 
II. 106. rd 8 dy rade Ards. dpxg 
GArrpa xara. yas dudes ris dxpG 


- 1318 


Adyor ppdoas dvcyng, (¢xOpG decyxg, 
infestd necessitate, ut de flectendo 
judice cogitari nequeat. Diss.) 

Tb. ydpor dyayoy, a marriage 
which ought not to have been con- | 
tracted, an inauspicious marriage. . 

1215. rexvowra (cf. Eurip. Phen. | 
19. 882.) xa rexvovpevor. Trans- 
late: giving birth to children, where 


the sire himself was born. Or, & 


marriage, which whether father or 
child is concerned, is equally unfors -. 
tunate and guilty. : 

1216. Aaieov, ‘ Scribendum Aai< 
geor cum Bothio.” Dind. in Annot. 
. 1219. ee o” ee oe. On this 
repetition, introduced by Wunder 
into the text, see the learned writer 
himeelf. . 

1218, dupopas. Cf. Pors. ad Eus 
rip. Hec, 728. Aisch. S. c. Th. 653.- 

1219. wepiadX\a. SCHOL.: weplad< 
Aes, dwepBoruds. Pind. Pyth. XI. 8. 
$y (Gnoavpdv) wepladn’ éripace Aogias. 

Ib. laxden (gl. gevéy) part. of ia. 
xée=ldyo h. Hom. Cer. 20. others 
wise seldom used by the epic poets, 
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- ée oroparov. to 8 spOov etreiv, avervevod 7° éx 
odey . 1320 
Kal KATEKOILNTA TOUMLOY Oppa. 1222 
Ea AITEAOS. 
@ yys peywota ToS Get Tiucdpevot, 
of épy' axovoer 6, ola & ciaoyer, soov § 
apeirGe mévOos, etrep eyyevas ert 1236 


7.) 0 9 ld 
THY ELDY EVT, 


 Seoputrony. 


oluat yap ovr ay "Iorpoy ovre Dacw ay 
vipat xabapu@ Thvde Thy oTéeyny, boa 


and more used by the Attic. Herm. 
h. Hom. 19,18. The present tense 
seems to have been wholly unknown 
to the epic writers. Ion. aor. laxo». 
Pass. ‘‘ Est autem Jayéer non geni- 
tivus adjectivi layeos, quod fingit 
Elmsleius, sed participium verbi la- 
xew.” Dinv. See also Ellendt. ‘* Ex- 
tra dubitationem mihi videtur esse 
genuina lectio layaley.”” En. laxyiev 
Exr. Herm. Cf. Eurip. Phen. 1312. 

1220. +d 3° Spbov elwetv, ul verum 
dicam. Cf. Matth. §. 545. 

1222. Senkete da schlummernd 
erst mein Auge. Tuup. Gabest dem 
Mug’ endlich Schlaferquickung. Soua. 
It is the language of all ages: my 
eye had sleep and rest, after all its 
previous troubles. (A servant here 
comes out of the palace.) 

1225. apeiobe, ScHOL.: An eobe. 
¢yyevas. SCHOL. : yonoiws. Ex. more 
ingenito. Enr. more indigenarum, 
popularitatis causa. The adverb 
seems to me rather to apply to the 
Chorus being of kindred birth, i. e. of 
the Cadmean race. Cf. Antig. 508. 

1227. “lorpov obre acw. The Ister 
(Danube), and the Phasis in Colchi 
are here selected as the greatest 
rivers then known. For various par- 
ticulars relative to both, consult 


Thudichum. I. 265. On the double 
é&y, see Ellendt I. 129. 

Ib. “Iorpoy. Hes. Theog. 339. 
Pind. O}. III. 25. 46. VIII. 63. 

Ib. Sdow. Hes. Theog. 340. Pind. 
Pyth. IV. 375. Isth. II. 61. - 

1228. vipa. In strict language, 
vinrew is to wash the hands and 
feet, as Aovey is to wash the whole 
body. Tp the examples of fluvial 
ablution, given by Béthe and Er- 
furdt, add the case of Alcmson 
purged from the murder of his 
mother by immersion in the Ache- 
lous. (Apollod. III. 7.6.) For the 
Euripidean sea-bath, in Egypt,— 
whence his 6dAagoa (4) xrAvle wdvra 
rarOpeney xaxa (Iph. T. 1193 ),—see 
Diog. Laert. III. 6. 

Ib. xadapyg. For construction, 
see infr. 1526. When a public puri-. 
fication was to take place among the 
Hebrew people, it is observable that 
another species of washing or cleans- 
ing took place, viz. that fuller’s pro- 
cess, by which the mantle usually 
worn was restored to its original 
whiteness. In the Greek language, 
the term is sAvvew (Aristoph. pas- 
sim), in the Hebrew, 033 Exod. XIX. 
10. Lev. XIII.6. For the water of 
lustration poured on the Levites at 
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ned’ 7a 8 avrix eis To has gavel Kaxd 


e ? 9 4 “” \ a 
€xovTa KOUK axovra. Tov Oe mover 


paduora Avmoic’ at pavad 


XO. Achret pev ovd a rporbev Fdeuev To py ov 
Bapvoroy’ elva’ mpos & éxeivoow ri digs ; 
EX. 0 pev raxurros rev Aoyov eirely Te Kat 


pabeiv, réOvnxe Oetov “loxaarns Kapa. 


XO. @& dvoraAawa, rpos tivos mor airias ; 


Ex. aury mpos auris. rav d€ mpaxOévrov Ta pay 
GAywr carectw’ 7 yap Ons ov mapa. | 
Gpas 0, Srov ye Kay eyol pumuns evr, 


mevoes TA Kens aBAlas wabnpara. 


their consecration, see Numbers 
VIII. 7. For the cleansing of a 
whole people or country, see Ezek. 
XXIV. 13. XXXVI. 33. XXXIX. 
12,14. 

1228-9. boa (xaxd), xeibes (con- 
tinet in se. Ex.) sc. de } oreyn: 
alluding covertly to the death of 
Jocasta. 

1229. ra 8 abrixa xaxd, the mise- 
ries presently about to exhibit them- 
selves: referring to the self-inflicted 
blindness of C&dipus. 

Ib. els rd pos davet. pleonastic. 
Erfurdt compares Fr. Incert. mayr 
dxxadumray 6 xpdvos als rd has dye. 

1230. éxévra xotx dxovra. This 
expression (cf. Antig. 276. Pind. Ol. 
X. 35. on the rare application of 
the word dx» to things, cf. CEd. Col. 
240.) seems thrown in to relieve 
the household of Gidipus from the 
blame of allowing their lord to 
appear in public, as I presume he 
does, like Shakespeare’s Gloucester, 
with eyes yet bleeding, and other 
marks of self-inflicted torture. 

1231. gavéex, On the omission 


1230 
> 9 4 
avOaiperot. 
3235 
1240 


of the &» before davécx, see Matth. 
§. 527. Ebner protests vehemently, 
as he well might, against Butt- 
mann ’s suggestion of reading 4» for 
dy 


Ib. abdalperos, self-chosen. ; 

1234. eiweiy re nal pabeiv, to be 
spoken by me, and to be heard by 
you. On the nature of Pindaric 
appositions, of which these two 
verses may be considered a speci- 
men, some notice will be taken here- 
after. . 

1236. & dverd\awa. Wunder and 
Dindorf err here and elsewhere in 
writing 3 for 5. See Ebner on 
this subject. Donner translates pro- 
perly, Ach Arme. — 

1238. Sys adspectus. wdpa for 
wdpeort. (I had not to encounter 
the worst part, viz. sight of the 
actual suicide). 

1239. dy duot ms, As instances of — 
similar pleonasms, Erfurdt quotes 
Céd. Col. 1269. spds col wapacraéare. 
Phil. 1056. dwal wdpeors pév Tevapoe 
wap tpi. V. Bast. in Kpist. crit. ad 
Boisson. p. 134 bs 
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orws yap opyh xpopen mapnrA eow 
Gupavos, ter’ edd mpos Ta vunpiKa 
AExn, Konny orrac’ aupwdeE ios axpais’ 
wvras 8, Gras eionrAG, ertppntac’ evo 


Peo o A 
KaAe roy 767 Aaioy mwadat vEexpor, 


1245 


pununy mwadaav orepparov éxove’ vd’ adv 
6 oe A s 8 ‘ A é a 
: avoe pev autos, Thy Oe Tixrovoay ALroe 


Trois claw avrov Suotexvoy madoupyiay. 


1241. Opy§ xpepemm, fury-smitien. 

Ib. wapndée, entered. 

1242. 6vpéy. This word occurs 
but twice in the writings of Sopho- 
cles, here and at El. 328. and is not 
without its difficulties. Passow 
translates: the hall, the forecourt. 
Donner uses the first interpretation 
in the present place, and in the 
Electra, renders it the “door of the 
forecourt.” In this latter sense, it 
seems equivalent to the avAcia: 6v- 

~pas of Pindar (Nem. I. 29.), where 
the choral body are placed, who sing 
the hymn in honour of Chromius, 
the banquet which was to succeed 
being apparently placed in the fore- 
court itself. See also the exordium 
to Ol. VI. with Dissen’s explana- 
tions. Sagittar. de Januis perhaps 
affords satisfactory information on 

‘ this subject. 

Ib. tro...xp. ¢. ». because that 
—, bed, as the Scholiast ob- 

» had been the cause of her 
detrastion: 

M43: Gudiwdefios dxpais. ScHoL. 

Min.: dphow xepow. Cd. Col. 1112. 
wrevpde dugudcfrow (utrumque latus). 
ach. Tel. (ap. Hesych.) dpdide- 
gious xepoi. 

1244. émppntace (ScHot. : wrel- 
weve) ive, having closed an door 


Ced. Col. 1626. Trach. 796.” Dinp. 
in Annot. ‘“‘ Why some persons 
write «xadei here instead of «ade, I 
do not understand. In the verses 
following we meet with an imper- 
fect tense, and there is no reason 
why it should not be used here. On 
the omission of the augment see the 
very discreet and learned observa- 
tions of Matthis. §. 160. note.” 
Exsn. If the reader knows any 
thing of Greek criticism, he knows 
that in all such cases as the present 
much may be said on-both sides, 
and that frequently the wisest course 
is to say as little as possible. 

1246. oweppdrey, i. e. CEdipus. 
Plural, as usual, for singular. 

1247. Gdvo. Cf. Bernhardy, p. 


400. 

Ib. atrés sc. Laius. 

Ib. ry rixroveay, parentem, i. €. 
herself. On Wunder’s doctrine of 
Aiwos 8é for Awwedy, see his Ged. Col. 
420. 

1248. rois olow abrod, to her own 
son, i. e. CGEdipus. 

Ib. dvorexvoy wasdoupyi. 


(=sat- 


pyiay 
Soupyev) the parent of a wretched 
offspring. On the Pindaric and So- 
phoclean use of things for persons, 
or nouns abstract for nouns con- 


shall - 
fame ua a 
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yoaro 5 evvas, €v0a Svarnvos Serdois 
9 » ) » 4X o 93 9 oe , 
é€£& avdpos avdpas nal réxv’ éx Téxveov TEKOL, - 1950 


Xorws pev ex ravd oun ér old amoAAvrat. 
Body yap eicéraucev Oidirous, ud’ 0b 


9 b 4 8 , 9 Ud ,.. 
OUK HY TO Kens EexDeavacGa Kaxov | 
GAN’ els éxeivov weptroAourT EAevoe Tope, 


dora yap nas éyxos éfacray sropeiy, 1. 1988 
yuvaixa T ov yuvaixa, untppay 5 dou : 
kiyot SerAjnv apoupay ob Te Kal Téxvev. 


Avocavrs F avr@ Satpovov Selxvuci ris’ 

oudels yap avdpov, ot mapnpev eyyvber. | . 
Sewor & avoas, as udnynrod Twos, 1260 
avArcus SurAais érar’ éx d€ ruuevov 


1249. yoaro. On the omission of 
the augment, particularly in narra- 
tives by dramatic dyyeAo:, see Her- 
mann de Metris, p.120,1. and also his 
preface to the Bacche of Euripides. 

1250. dvdpds, her husband ( Laius) : 
dy8pas (plur. for sing.) her husband 
(CEdipus). So also réxva, Eteocles, 
Polynices, &c. réxvey, CEdipus. The 
passage, which Elmsley and Dindorf 
quote from Eurip. Here. fur. so. 
Scrrrovs 8 cradois Fy yddws Géfos & 
épod, to justify the reading of dvdpa, 
does not seem to apply to the case 
before us. 

1251. éx révde, after this. Cf. 
sup. 235. 282. 

1253. éxbedoac8a, io see out. 
Evms. | 

1254. meptmodouvra. SCHOL.: we- 
prepxspevov dowep dupavn. dxeivory, em- 
phatic. eActiooopner, fixed our eyes 
upon, turned our whole attention to. 

1255. porg, i. e. paiveras ut Aj. 
59. Err. cur furit, nec proprie, 
ruit? Herm. 

1256-7. yuvaiad 1° ob yuvaixa (8c. 


efaréy drov xixos, Heath.), pyrpgay 
d€ ScxAjw dpovpay x. r. é. demanding, 
where he might find his wife, who 
was no wife, but, &e. &c. 

Ib. bat pgay dpuvpay (Esch. Sept. 
c. Th. 750. sore (CEdipus 8c.) » 
mpos ayvay owelpas dpovpay, iv ’ érpagn, 
pilav alpardecoay frda,) = pnrépa, 
the mother of himself and of his chil- 
dren. (Novel situations of life re- 
quire novelties of expression, which 
the sufferer seems to take a mournful 
pleasure in dwelling upon.) 

1260. deudy déoas, with a dreadful 
howl. 

Ib. ds tdiyynrot rds, as if there 
had eva one, who led him to it. 
Cid. Col. 1588. idnynrnpos obderds 
dire, sc. wapdvros, vel ibnyoupévov. 
Musgrave gives the sense: tanquam 
admonitus ab aliquo, Jocastam intus 
esse. 

1261. wvdase diwAais, the Solding- 
door. For a learned exposition of 
what follows, derived from ancient 


‘works of art, see acnosian r a 


phocles. | 
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éxAuwe KoiAa KAROpa, Kapmrinre: oreyp. 
od 87 xpeyacrny Thy yuvaix’ éveidoper, 
awAeKTais edpas éumerAeypevnv. 0 Se 


Orws ope vw, Sewa Bpvxnbeis radas, 


1265 


xehj spepacrip springy. era 2 75 

éxerro TAnpov, Sewa & qv ravOevd’ opay. 
' amoomagas yap eiparwv ypvonAarous 

wepovas am aurns, alow efeoreAXero, 


» » » a e A a 
apas exacev apOpa Tay avrov KuKAwy, 


Ib. évpAar’. Scuot. : 
applied his foot to. 

1261-2. éx 8¢ wubuevoy ex. ord. 
«. ‘*And from the posts rent out 
the hollow locks.” Donn. On the 
disputed readings xdgOpa and xA¢iépa, 

see Schneid. 

abs: oreyy, used here for, the 
nuptial chamber. 

1263. «pepaorny. For Homer's 
account of the death of Jocasta, see 
Od. XI. 276. 

1264. éepa, a halter. “ Wyt- 
tenbachius, ut rei metrice longe 
imperitissimus, solum alépa probabat 
ad Plut. t. Il. p. 130, c.” Ex. See 
also Wunder ad C&d. Col. p. 152. 

1265. Apvxac6u, properly said 
of the lion’s roar. For Sophoclean 
uses of the word, see Aj. 321. 
Trach. 805. go4. 1071. Cf. Butt- 
mann’s Lexil. p. 204. 

1266. xaday, let loose. Cf. Ged. 
Col. 840. 

Tb. dprday (dpraw), rope, halter. 
Ant. 54. Aisch. Ag.1059. Suppl. 151. 

1266-7. Brunck: éwel 8€ y' § 
vAnpev execro, Sevd rarberd’ jy Spar. 
With this conjectural reading of 
Branck, Ebner, though unsupported 
by his MSS., expresses himself much 
pleased, Hermann’s refutation of 


ag éwébero, 


it not ing to him quite satis- 
factory. “For why,” says the learned 


1270 


writer, ‘‘since such prepositions as 
ev and é£ may be put at the end of a 
verse, may not an article be put at 
the end of a verse? Articles are so 
found Antig. 409. Philoct. 263. then 


_why not here ?” 


1268. xpvonAdrovs, ex auro ductas. 
Ext. Eurip. Phen. 60. xpuonAdross 
sépracw aizdagas xépas. 

1269. mepdvn (reipw, mepdw), Ori- 
ginally, every point to stick or bore 
through with, a prickle, a thorn ; par- 
ticularly the point or tongue in the 
ring of the buckle or clasp, with which 
the robe was pierced to fasten it to 
the body over the shoulders. Cf. 
Il. V. 425. Od. XVIII. 293. XIX. 
226. also a sort of needle, used for 
the same purpose, cf. Herodot. V. 
87. Pass. 

Ib. éfeorddXero (Trach. 612.), ore 
namented, dressed herself. Pindar 
employs a similar word to remind 
the rich, the beautiful, and the vic. 
torious in the public games, that 
he is clothed in mortal limbs, and 
that his last dress will be the earth. 
Ovara peprdobe meproréd\dXor pédn, 
wai redevrdy awavrey yay exuecodpevet. 

Nem. XI. 20. 

1270. dpas (having elevated), the 
golden pins, as Solger and Donner 
translate. Cf. infr. 1275-6. where 
the determined character of Ccdipus 

~ 
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avday Towa oBovvex’ ovx cpowro vw 
ov of” eracxev ov oot’ Epa KaKd, — 
GAN’ év oxor@ To AouTov ovs prev OUK EBeL 


oWoial, ods & Expytev ov yrwooiaro. 


roar’ éupvay moAAaxs Te KovX carat 


1275 


ypaco eraipwy BAchapa. poina & opov 
yAnvas yéver Ereyyov, ovd avieray . 


is depictured by a still more terrible 
trait. See also PlatolV. Rep. 440, a. 

Ib. dpbpa, pupils, ScHon. ra pépy 
réy davrov épbadpev, tba apyd{eras 
ra Brdpapa, rovréors ras xépas. 

Ib. xvcdwr, eyes. Antig. 974. dp- 
pdrey xicdos, Cid. Col. 703. 5 yap 
aléy dpay xuxdos Acvo~es my Mopiov 
Aids. 

1271~2. dOovven’ obx Sy. ». BC. = 
oix Syowro ola atrés fracyxer, that 
they shall not see, what he suffered 
in his infancy by exposition, in man- 
hood by exile, nor what he did in 
the same manhood by the murder of 
his father. Herm. Wund. éyasro, — 

1273-4. & oxdrp dwolaf (should 
never see) ods pév ovx ede, those chil- 
dren, whom it was now improper for 
him to see), ots & expyfev ob yvoaoi- 
aro, nor recognize (in another world) 
those parents whom he had been so 
anxious to discover (in this). This 
explanation, which I have adopted, 
partly from Hermann, partly from 
considerations of my own, seems 
justifiable on the following grounds. 
Theban, if not Greek, superstition 
believed that persons deceased took 


the liveliest interest in the affairs of XIV 


near and dear relatives, when ! living. 
(Dissen’s Comment. pp. 93. 159. 


252). Is it not a necessary conse- 
quence that both parties looked — 
forward to meet again when dead ? 
and is it not a second conse- 
quence, that (Edipus, in extinguish- 
ing his visual orbs, thought to escape 
the worst portion of death,—the 
facing of a father whom he had mur- 
dered, and of a wife-mother, who 
had murdered herself? Cf. infr. 
1371 sq. 

1275. épupvéy. ScHon.: dvoid 
(ev. EvstTatu.: dvodnpés. 

Ib. Hermann punctuates at the 
end of the verse, in order to get 
rid of what he considers unneces- 
sary cruelty, by connecting woAAdaus 
re xovy’ draf with fpacce, but the 
latter course seems more consistent 
with the fiery character of C&dipus, 


who not unfrequently reminds us of _ 


the Lear of Shakspeare, at least in 
his ebullitions of temper. . 
1276. dpdcoay, to strike. Antig. 
ae dimdas | Spas dpdgas avroupy¢ 
xepl. 
Ib. éraipey, lifting up. El. 634. 
dxacpe 8) ov Gvpara. 
+3297. Yirn Pupil of the eye. IL. 


1 See more a een conclusion of the 14th Olympic Ode, where Echo 


_ is directed to let Cleodamus know that his son has gained the chaplet of victory in the 


valley of Pisa, i. e. at the Olympic games. 


ws ’ 
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os 7 
wee es wf west 
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govov prddcas orayovas, GAA’ opov pedas Ne 
ouBpos xaragys aiparous erkyyero. aoe 
[ rad" éx Suoiv éppwyev, ov povou Kaxd, = —«--_-—:1280 
GAN dvOpt cat yuvaxt oupyh Kaxd. | oe 
& mp madras & dABos hv mapoe pev 
OTevEy HOS, arn, Bavaros, aloxuyn, KaKav 
do’ éoti mavrov ovopar, ovdey €or amov. 1285 
XO. viv 8 oP 6 rAnpwv ev rin axoAy KaKov; 


abs 


Bog Swoiyew KApOpa Kat dnrovv rwa 


Trois waot Kadpeiow Tov marpoxrovov, 

TOV pNTpos, AVOdY avo! OVSE PTA p01, - 

as éx xOovos pipoy éavroyv, ovd’ ért gage 
pevay Sopuots apatos, os npagaro. | 
popns ye pévroe Kal mponynrod Twos 

Seirar’ To yap voonpa peikov 7) pépew. 


1278. qovov puddcas crayévas, 
(merely) wet drops of blood. 

Ib. dpod, statim. Ex. 

1278-9. pédas SuBpos xadd{ns al- 
parovs, a black hail-rain of blood. 

1279. alparovs. Hearn. Dinp. 
Wonp. yxard(ns aipards +’. Eve. 
xaArald 6 alyarotco’. Pors. (ap. Kidd. 
p- 216.) xard{ns aludrey. Herm. 
(On this plural, see various exam- 
ples by !Kayser.) ydAafa» alparos 
occurs in Pind. Isth. VII. 39. 

Ib. éréyyero, diffluebat. Ex. Pind. 
Nem. X. 141. réyyew ddxpva. 

1280-1. On the probable spuri- 
ousness of these two verses, see 
Dindorf. | 

1286. dy rin cxodg. Scuor.: & 
wolg dary. Ex. num quid ofii a 
malo habet, i.e. num in qua pausa 
mali est? The Scholiast reads 


rin, but some MSS. read ro, and 
Mudge and Elmsley seem rightly to 
prefer the enclitic. 

1287. Bog, cum clamore earn 
Schaef. Coll. Xen. Anab. 1. 8. 1 
§. 19. 

1291. Sopots dpaios. Elmsley com- 
pares AEsch. Ag. 245. pOdyyor dpaioy 
otxos. Eurip. Med. 608. cal cois 
dpaia y' otca rvyxave Sdpos. Iph. 


pais 778. 4 cois dpala Sépacw yerg- 


tb. , &s npdoaro, i. e. dpais 
Pa ak let ds npdcaro. WUND. 

1292. Antig. 989. rois rudadcias 
yap | airy xedcvbos dx xporrynrod wéhes. 

Ib. péopns, a firm supporter. 

1293. wéonpa (i. €. wdbnya) peifov 


' As a Hobraism, bleeds for bleed is of continual occurrence. Cf. Exek. bh Ix. 
@ XVL 9. 36. XXIL s. Nahum IIL. 1. Habak. IL 8. 13. 17. he do. 


_* 
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Seifer 82 nal col. KAROpa yap mudav rdBe 


Swoiyerar’ Odapa & eicope raya 


1395 


rotouToy oloy Kal oruyobvr’ exotxTioas. 


XO. 


& Sewov ideiy wabos avOparots, 


& Seworarov wavrov, do’ éyw 
mpocéKupo’ 7on. Tis a, @ TAnpPOY, 


apooeBn pavia; Tis 6 mndnoas 


1300 


peifova Saipwy rdv paxioroy 

apos o7 SvaSaipovr jpoipe ; | 
hed hed, Svoray’. GAN ovd éordetv 
Svvapal o°, €0€Awy WOAN avepér Oat, 


mora, wvbéaGa, modda 8” aOpyaat® 


1305 


Tolay gpixny mapéxers p08. 


OL alat atat. 


«1294. Belges 8 nal coi. ‘ Com- 
monstrabit videndum. Jpse enim 
sese ceecatum et obrutum malis mon- 
straturus CEdipus erat.” Ex. 

1296. (A sight) such as even an 
enemy might pity. Brunck compares 
Aj. 924. és xal map’ éxOpois dios 
Spivey ruxeiy. Tyro fr. 15. xeivny 
avourippov ris olxreipeey dv. (Cidipus 
‘returns to the stage. The Chorus, at 
“v. 1303. turn away their eyes, as 
unable to endure the terrible sight.) 

1297-8. As the 6 is not an ad- 
dress to the wadés, but an exclama- 
.tion of the Chorus, we are not to 
write with a circumflex as Wunder 
‘and Dindorf have done. 

1298-9. wpooxupeiv generally has 
_ a dative case after it. Hes. Th. 198. 

fEsch. Choeph. 13. Ellendt gains 
an accusative by the following reso- 
lution of the verb: pds dca dye 
Wy txvpoa. | 
" 1300-1. vis (dove) 5 wmdnoas 
Aonbipara) pelfowa roy paxiorey. 
., 1b, sda, “‘ tralate dictum de ir- 


~ 


ruente invido numine.” Ex. 

1301. paxlorey. Branck observes 
that the Tragedians use the Doric 
pdcoer pdxoros for pel{er péyoros. 
To the examples given by him (Phil. 
849. Eurip. Hippol. 826. sch. 
Prom. 634. Pers. 438. 705.) add 
Pind. Ol. XITI. 161. etpnoeas épevvisy 
padocoy, § as iéuer. Isth. III. 7. 
(hea 8¢ pdoocwr odBor a 
Nem. II. 35. ra 3° otkos pdooor’ a 

pov | Adsa dyar, 

OD. pellova rey pariorer, gravius 
quam gravissimum, i. e. longe gra- 
vissima sunt. EL. in voc. paxpés. 

1301-2. spdéshaving here thesense 
of approaching, I understand the 
whole to imply, ‘“‘ what hostile deity 


‘has been making gigantic strides to 


come at you, and your wretched 
fate ?”” Cf. sup. 1169. 
1306. dpieny. Soph. Fr. Inc. 923. 


(Dind.) épésecpes dplcy. Herodot. 


VI. 134. ppiens abrdy bwedBovons. 
1307. alai ala, ne woe, woe, 
woe! 
M3 
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ged hed Svoravos eyo, 


got yas depopon TAapwv ; 


wa por POoyya. [ Starérara:| popadny ; 
, eEirov. 


tw Sainov, y 


1310 


XO. és dewaw, ovd aKOvOTOD, oud emayyysoy. 


OJ. iw oxorov 


1309. (speaks with his hands 
spread out, as if feeling his way.) 


1310. The perplexity of com- 
mentators at this verse arises less 
from want of explanations by the 
ancient Scholiasts, than from multi- 
plicity. To assist in seizing the 
proper one, let us first throw our- 
selves into the situation of a man 
suddenly blinded like C£dipus, and 
ask, what would be our primary 
feelings? A. sense of insecurity as 
to our movements, and a start of 
astonishment at the sound of our 
own voices, which would seem to 
fly different ways (3:aréraras), with- 
out reaching a distinct point as they 
had been used to do. The first 
feeling has apparently been embodied 
in the verse preceding; the second 
seems to me as evidently implied in 
the present verse. And 80, I think, 
the first of the three Scholia imports 
on the subject, wot clus; ¢ woig 
xepip i $Ooyyi pow déperas; To eject 
a word like d&arérara:, as Dindorf 
and Hermann propose to do, from 
_ the text,—that word with some little 
variation of spelling being to be 
found in all the best MSS. of 
Sophocles,—is surely to take an un- 
warranfable liberty with the text. 
If any word is to be ejected, it 


orp. a. 


should, I think with Ebner, be the 
word gopaény, which smells strongly 
of a gloss derived from the pre- 
ceding verb qépopa. That learned 
writer accordingly proposes to read 
wa por POoyya wa dcavereras, (80 his 
MS) referring to Herm. ad Ajac. 
205. for the dactyl followed by an 
anapest. Wunder reads wa sos 
Pboyya | wérerar hopddrp ; 
- Ib. dopddny. Hesych. wdvry depd- 
pevor. Ex. raptim. 

1311. & éfmAdov. Referring to 
v. supr. 1300-1, and to the verse 
which follows, a good general sense 
is effected by rendering: “alas, 
thou genius of my fate; the leap 
which you have taken is—” “ into 
such a calamity as eye or ear has 
never yet witnessed.” 

Ib. €€mAXov. Libri éénAov vel ¢é7- 
Ao. Elms. efddo. ‘Inaudite de- 
pigey,” as Ellendt observes in voc. 
The Scholiast’s metaphoric expla- 
nation of the word may very safely 
be left untold. 

1313-14. oxérov vehos. Though 
construction (cf. sup. 166.) would 
warrant us in translating, clouded 
darkness, what reader of ™ taste 
would endure so tame a version in 
preference to the noble Hebraism 
‘‘my cloud of darkness ?”” Euripides 


m That something more than a matter of taste is involved in this construction, may be 


seen from a 


in our authorized version, where instead of “ a bloody ar 


mistranslation 
band” —, IV. 35.) we ought to translate with a” (Hb. 262), ‘a bridegroom of 


blood,” er 


th Parkhurst, “a father-in-law by blood.” (H 


Lex. slip dae ioc yer former 


considers 
rrr Prin empl lo fe pry a 
nation, see himself in love. aaa aaa ca 


‘ 
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vébos €uov amrorporrov, eremAopevoy aarov, . 


t 
adaparov re kai Sucovpiurroy ov. 


# 
oLjot, 


1315 


ctor Mar’ addis’ olov eioédu pw Gua 
Kevrpov Te TOVO CLOT PNA Kal LINN KAK@Y. 
XO. xai Oaiijpa y' ovdey ev rocoicde mnpaow 


thus couples the two words in the 
text in his Herc. Fur. 
ovdels oxdros yap J’ tye: pdday védos, 
Goris xaxéy cay cuphopay apd dy, 
1216. 

Pindaric examples of this construc- 
tion will be given in a fature play. 

1314. dworpowoy, ScHOL. which a 
person would turn from with horror. 
Pind. Pyth. VIII. 134. dworpére 
yropq vececpivory. (The allusion is 
to such a sudden reverse in human 
prosperity, inflicted by the gods, as 
‘causes the spectator to turn from it 
with horror.) 

Ib. drerddpevor for ewcreddpevoy, in- 
stans, Ex. Cf. Od. VII. 261. Hes. 

Se. 87. Th. 493. | 

|b. dfaroy. The word occurs in 
the sense of unspeakably great, Pin- 
dar Nem. I. 70, where Hercules 
strangles the two snakes, and makes 
their souls after some time exhale 


from their limbs. dyxopevors 8¢ ypd- . 


vos | Wuxds dremvevcey peddov dddrer. 
(metre: dimeter dochmiac.) 

1315. addparoyv=adduacror : poet. 
insuperable. 

Ib. 8ucovpsoroy, immedicabile Br. 
infaustus, quasi vento seviter secundo 
advectus. EL. So also Hermann be- 
fore him, deriving the word from 
ovpos (a wind), not ‘from dpos (a 
boundary) as the Scholiast had done. 
If a decision is to be made by Wun- 
der between a high poetic sense 
and a more prosaic one, it is not the 
former, which the learned writer 


moet naturally inclines to. He ac- 


cordingly prefers the interpretation 
of Brunck. I have no hesitation in 
adopting the derivation of Ellendt: 
and Hermann, but under a some- 
what different meaning. Tottering 
with uncertain step under his new 
infliction, why should not the ideas 
of Cidipus suddenly conform them- 
selves to his new situation, and re- 
present him to himself as one tossed 
about by every adverse wind, and 
never secure of his path or the step 
which he takes? If the Pindaric 
studies of Sophocles are to be taken 
into account, they certainly would 
add strength to this suggestion, for 
with whom more than Pindar does 
the word odpos occur in a metaphoric 
sense? Isthm. IV. 7. ore 3° dd- 
Aoios (adversus) odpos | wavras dvOpeé- 
wous éxaiccey ddavves, Add Nem. VI, 
46. Isth. I]. 60. VIII. 120. Pyth. 
I. 66. IV. 520. Ol. XIII. 38. 
(metre: dim. dochm.) The tasteful 
reader will not fail to compare with 
these first exclamations of the 
blinded QE&dipus those of Milton’s 
Sampson Agonistes, 80 sq. 

Ib. 8ucovpicroy dy. Brunck’s edi- 
tion : addpacrdr re | nal dvcovpirrop, 
oor, For the text, as here excel- 
lently emended, we are indebted to 
the metrical skill of Hermann. 

1316-17. oyios, ofuos par’ ablis, 
woe me, and woe me once again | 

1318. xévrpev olorpnya, the mad- 
dening pain derived from the blows 
inflicted on his eyes. 


M3 . 
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dumda oe wevbeiy wal SerdAa Hépew naxa. 


io diros, 


LOPOKAEOTE 


1320 
9 4 
AT. Be 


ov pev euos errttronos ert povipos. ert ‘yap 
@ fi “ . 4 
vropevers pe Tov TUpAoy Kndevov. 


hei ged. 


ov yap pe AnOes, GAAL yryvorKn caddis, 


3335 


Kaimep oKoTEWos, THY ye oY avdny Sys. 
XO. & Sewa Spacas, ras érAns rowira cas 
Owes papaves; ris o ennpe Satpovor ; 


OI. *AzoAAwy rad jy, 'ArrodAwy, piror, 


1320. ¢¢pew. In his annotations, 
Dindorf prefers hope, which he ob- 
serves is. found in La, Lb, Palat. and 
six or eight other MSS. Wunder 
renders this and the preceding verse: 
in tantis calamitatibus, i.e. tante cum 
sint calamitates, non est mirum dupli- 
citer te lugere, et dupliciter i.e. gra- 
viter te ferre mala. 

1322. éxlwokos = mpdowodos, at- 
tendant, servant, Pass. éwiodos pé- 
+ mysos, my only prop. Donn. 

1323. Spopévets—aydever. Scheefer 
compares Herodot. VII. 101. Diod. 
Sic. XIX. 12. Xen. Cyrop. IV. 5, 
22. 

1328. dyes, eyes. Antig. 52. 3:- 
Bras Secs dpagas avrés. Eurip. Pheen. 
776. dw rudddoas. Cycl. 628. é +’ 
dy Spparos | dye Kickewos ¢fausd- 
aa srupl, 

Ib. papalvery, to extinguish. 

Ib. éwijpe. Scuon. éreoe, Eur. Or. 
280. Goris pw dwdpas épyor dvociérarov, 

1329. “AwdAXev rid? fy. Wunder 
(cf. Bernhardy p. 281.) compares 

in his vernacular tongue, ‘ Apollo til 
was it, who” &c. &. A more im- 

2 More 
out, when 
tragischen 


differences between this word and the word Tetralogue 
respective theories of Hermann and Scholl (*‘ Beitrége sur Kenntoies der 
Poesie der Griechen”) come to be examined. ' 


© See his excellent remarks “ Uber des Sophocles Aias.” 


orp. Bi. 


portant question arises, in what tone 
and spirit are these and the follow- 
ing words uttered by Cidipus? Are 
we to recognize in them an irreli- 
gious heroism, gathering up a proud 
indignation against the Deity, even 
when sinking beneath his power? 
or is it the resignation of Fatalism, 
surrendering with a wise discretion 
to a blind necessity, which it cannot 
avoid; or is it, finally, a pious hu- 


. mility, submitting itself to the 


inscrutable purposes of a superior 
Being ? These and other points it 
will be time to consider, when the 
great Sophoclean "Trilogy (for such 
the poet’s arrangements have made 


it to us, though not to his contem- 


poraries) comes before us for exami- 
nation, and when it will be at-— 
tempted to be seen, whether the 
whole subject may not be placed on 
higher grounds, than the ingenious 
and powerful reasonings of Thudi- 
it Solger and °Osann have at 
hnaiail it. On the general hos- 
Apollo to the family of 

Laie cf. “Esch. Sept. c. Th. 688. 


will be pointed 
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erace 5 avroxetp vy ouris, GAN’ 


Ti yap Oe po Opay, 


ot@ y opavre undev fv Bey yAvnv ; 
qv tau Grworep Kal ov dns. 


XO. 


OI. ri dir’ éuot Brerrov, 7 
OTEPKTOY, 7) TpoTryopoy 
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3330 


€ya TAduow. 
1335 


orp. y'. 


car axovew ndove, pirot ; 
y 4 a 4 
amayer’ EKTOMOY OTt TAXLOTA [E, 


1340 


amayer , & didrot, rov GAcOpov peyay, 


Tov Karaparoraroy, ért de Kat Oeois 


€xOporarov Bporay. 


1345 


XO. deiAate row vod ris re cvupopas ivov, 


802.and Welcker’s ech.Tril. p.355. 

Ib. ido. Ebner’s MSS. like 
others, read J gatos, thus vitiating 
the metre (dim. doch. like the verse 
following). 

1330. wd6ea, a dissyllable. Dinp. 
For the sense of the verse cf. infr. 
1382. 1440. 

- 1331. A similar verse, i.e. tri- 
meter iambic concluded with a 
trocheus semantus (see Herm. de 
Metris, 76. 327. 660 sq.), occurs in 
the poet’s Ajax (400.) : é&’ dgws Aré- 
- wey tev’ els Svnow avOporey. 

1333. y, them, i. e. his eyes. 
ofris (dAXos) cf. Ellendt I. 86. The 
following references will shew, that 
it is not only in the writings of 
Sophocles, that we are sometimes 
to go to a considerable distance to 
find the substantive to which an 
emphatic pronoun belongs. Pind. 
Ol. I. 3 Il. ee VII. go. 
VIII. 81. IX. 79. XIII. 131. , 
VII. 16. Nem. VII. Tek, see. 
Isthm. IV. 9. 105. VIII. 31. &e. Cf. 
infr. 1482. : . 


1337-8. Aarewrdy, object of sight, 
orepxrov, olyect of love, xpowizyopor, 
topic of conversation. (metre : diiamb. 
two cretics and diiamb.) 

1339. (dere) dxovew i80rg, to hear 
with pleasure or pleasurably. Cf. 
infr. 1526. Dindorf pronounces the 
metre of this verse not to be iambic, 
but iambico-trochaic. | 

1340. Elmeley compares, Antig. 
1323. dyeré pw ore rdxos, dyerd p’ éx- 
wodey. On what grounds the hiatus © 
at the end of the verse (dim. 
dochm.) may be defended, see Herm, 
de Metr. p. 248. ) 

1341. roy SdeObpov (i.e. xdbappa) 
peéyay, perditissimum. Ex. Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. fr. VIII. 3. &yxovcay, - 
Brcbpory roy Babdy, Yippibror. See 
aleo Meineke ad Menand. p. 191. 

"13.45. rév xaraparéraroy, cf, sup. 
820. Hermann reads rév xorapa- 
réraroy, ef ris O¢ wal Geois, making 
the verse to consist of a dochm. 
and iamb. ischiorrog. 

13947. Hermann: O miser aque 
¢o, quod cognovisti mala tua, atque 

M4 7 | 


. . ds a" AOAnoa pnd y’ dv yvavat ore. 
Brod Soris qv bs [ax | aypias wédas 
vonados emrodias €AaBé js caro Te ovouv 


-XO®OKAEOT®. .. 


| ans 8. 


. 1350 
puro naverwoev, ovder eis Kap — 
rore yap av Oavav — 
OUK Wy pido ovd é énot rocsvs’ & ayos. 1358 
XO. Oédovre Kapoi rour’ ay Fy. 
_ OL. ovxovy rarpos y av hoveus | avr. y. 


FAGov, ovdé vuphios 


ipsis malis. ScHow. Seidase ris ourd- 
Gens Evexev, nal ris ouphopas xapi. 
xaherdy ytp ovverg arbpéry ra 
Toavra cuvevexOnvas. 

1348. Libri: pd’ avayveval wor 
ay. Ebner’s MSS. Hesrgesly id 
Dind. in Annotat. proposes os 76¢- 
Anoa pydé ve yriovai wor’ dy, or os 
76€Anoa pndé o° dy yrevas wore. 
Hermann translates: O that I had 
not even so much as known you! 
Donner: Wie wiinscht’ ich, dass 
da nimmermehr dich selbst erkannt ! 
Cf. Eurip. Here. F. 666. 

1349. dx’. Dindorf has properly 
inserted between brackets, what 
Hermann has admitted into the 
text. The preposition is to be sup- 
plied from the verse following. Cf, 
supr. 761. For verbs common in 


the same way to two sentences, cf. : 


Dissen’s Comment. ad Pind. p. 66. 

Ib. wedy, Fuss-fessel, foot- fetter, 
Pass. 

1350. vopas, pasturing, providing 
oneself a livelihood ; hence, remain- 
ing or abiding in a place. Pass. 
What was this place to (£dipus? 
A former verse (1026) has told us: 
vawaias dy KiGarpéwos wruxal, and 
infr. 1398. xexpuppery yawn. There 
can be little doubt, therefore, I think, 
that we are here to read with Elms- 
ley vopdd’, making that adjective to 


agtee with the pronoun ye, but not ; 


formed like dpwddss 


giving it the strange sense and con- 
struction which that eminent scholar 
has done. For two Scholia on the | 
subject, and Ellendt’s opinion on 
them, see his Lexicon. 
Ib. dwerdd:0¢ (ods), on the foot. 
The word, as Passow observes, is 
and wmepie 
wédc08. ae 
Ib. dAché p, Herm. ex Schol. 
faved p’, Libri. Ebner’s MSS. inclu- 
sive. Wunder observes that it is 
difficult to say what ought to be 


" written, as the Strophic verse seems 


corrupt. 

1351. €ppuro (pvopas tueor, servo). 
Cf. sup. 72. 312. 313. For metre, 
cf. sup. 1331. and see Buttm. Lexil. 
Pp- 307. 

_ 1353+ els xdpew, ut a me gratiam 
iniret, i.e. gratum. Ex. 

_ 1354. Elmsley and Hermann 
punctuate at 6ayéy, which is then to 
be taken absolutely for ¢uot Gaxdvros, 
in which sense the Scholiast under- 
stood the passage. In that case jp» 
in the following verse is in the third, 
not in the first person. To this con- 
struction Dindorf also inclines in his 
notes, though not in his text. 

, 1356. GéAovrs xdpol rovr’ a» dv. 
This would have been with my good 
will also. Cf. Valck. ad Her. VIII. 
tox. Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 5. 


1358. “ §Aéov, proprig significata 
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Bporois exdgOnv oy hu Giro. 


vov & abeos pe elu, avooicy Sé ‘TALS, . 


1360 


: éuoyeris 8 ad’ dv avris épuy raAas. 


el 3¢ re wpe Burepov Ere KaKod axoy, 


tour’ édax’ Oidsrrous. 
XO. 


1365 


obx ol8 Srras ce bo BeBovrebo Ba ani. 


— xpelooav yap Ro0a pnxer dv 7 Gv rupdos. 
OI. os pev rad ody OS Ear’ apior’ cipyaopeva, 


pn pe éxdidacke, nde cupBov: 


3370 


éy® yap ovk old’ Supaow toios BAgrov 
warépa mor dy mpoceiooy eis "ASou poAwy, 
ovd’ ad raAaway pnrép’, oly éuot dvow 

épy éori xpeioooy ayxovns eipyaopeva. 


GAN’ 4 rexvev Sir’ ovis Hv epipepos, 


1375 


BaAacroio’ dirws éBAacre, mporAevorey enol. 


accipio: non patris interfector huc 
venissem.”” Ev. Err. 

1360. Geos, (diis invisus) Eras. 
Szrpt. Reisie. Libri dors. 

1361. Spoyenjs is to be taken in 
an active sense. Translate: consort 
of her from whom myself was sprung. 
Cf. sup. 460. 

1364. mpeoBurepon, schrecklicheres, 
more frightful. Donn. ; 

1365. érs Herm. ev Jibri, which 
Hermann now approves. 

1368. Elmeley compares Aj. 634. 
xpeiocey wap “Aida xevOur, 7) voody 
pdray, where see Lobeck. On the 
omission of ad» = the sentence, 
see Ellendt J. 125. 

1369. rdde, i.e. rh rie rudrdceas. 
Scuon. 

1374. xpeicoova ayxéyns, atrociora 
quam qu suspendio lui possint. 
Cf, Viger, p. 65. and 714. Eny. 
Cf. Cid. Col. 439. pelle. . raw xply 


Hpaprnuever. Matth. §. 451. 
1375-GAX’ } réxver : “but doubtless 

you will say that” &c. Scuou.: & 

dpernoe:, he speaks interrogatively. 
1376. PAacrovc’ ores é¢Bdacre. 


Ged. Col. 273. kxduny iy’ ixdunry. 336. 


cia’ obmép elas, Eurip. Orest. 78. - 
drei wpds “IXsov Exdevo’ Exes exdevea 
Geopave’ wérpep. 
1378-9. On the three things 
which the eyes of C&dipus are de- 
scribed in these verses as s0 much 
desiderating, viz. the der, the wtp- 
yos, and the Sasudver dydApara, the 
commentators of Sophocles say little 
or nothing; yet surely, whether 
we look to the present play, or to 
others connected with the Cadmean 
family, each and all of them de- 
serve some attention. By the first 
of these words is, I think, to be un- 
derstood that upper portion of 
Thebes which was occupied by the 
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ov dra rois ¥ enoiow opbadois ore’ 


Cadmeans, before Amphion and Ze- 
thus added the wd\cs or lower part. 
(Cf. sup. 1203.) As the ancient 
poets were not always very precise 
in their use of words, it is not to be 
expected that this distinction will be 
always found nicely observed, but 
whoever will compare the following 

in the Sept. c. Theb. 46-7. 
337-8, where the words dorv and 
Pwdks are brought together, will, I 
think, find reason for seeing that 
the definition above given of their 
respective meanings is not alto- 
gether incorrect ; the term Kadpeioy 
Gory (v. 527. cf. Eurip. Bacch. 838) 
adding strength to the argument. 
That the poct, from whom so many 
previous illustrations of the Sopho- 
clean text have been derived, does 
not desert us on the present occa- 
sion, might easily, did time allow, 
be shewn from the use of the word 
derv in his myth of 9 Bellerophon ; 
and but for the same difficulty, 
similar conclusions might, I think, 
be drawn from the following pas- 
sages in the Pheeniese of Euripides. 
374. 856.11 17- The epithet there- 
fore of sarpgov attached to this 


word dorv, not only by Csdipus in 


the present drama (infr. 1450.), but 
by his daughter in another (Antig. 
937. cf. Ged. Col. 758. Eur. Phoen. 
226.) ie just that epithet which un- 


gendum cum Tafelio et Strabone VIII. 6. sitam in Acrocorintho, ubi regum 
oO 


sedem credibile. Ibidem in arce 
Comment. ad OL. XIII. 62. If 


may investigate the same poet's first Nemean Ode, as to where 
stood, and whence the Kaluedee dol (v.76) issue, when alarmed by the cries of the 


proofs prospect commanded fom them a well as the royal 
siti iki is See also Plate VI. in Kruse's Adias. 


ry other of the 


poles 


4 
@e-# 


der the circumstances we might have 
expected to see attached to it. If 
this reasoning is correct, may it not 
be added, that the word dords is not, 
as was contended in a former note 
(sup. 222.), an unimportant word in 
this drama, but that if any alteration 
is to be made in the poet’s text, that 
alteration is to be made, not by ex- . 
cluding dorés, and substituting avrds 
in his Tyrannus, but by introducing 
dords, and excluding airds, in his 
CEdipus at Colonus (v. 1774)? The 
reader may be further reminded, 
that on this elevated spot, and be- 
fore the Cadmean palace, is laid the 
scene, not only of the present play, 
but of the S. c. Theb. of Acschylus, 
and the Pheenisse, and, I think, the 
Herc. Fur. of Euripides. In con- 
nexion with the subject of the Cad- 
mean family keeping themselves: as 
a distinct race from the prior and 
other inhabitants of Beeotia, Pindar’s 
third and fourth Isthmian Odes, both 
dedicated to Melissus, apparently a 
Kadpoyer}s, deserve attention, more 
particularly IV. 13, 14. 

1378. wipyos. When it is con- 
sidered that Cadmus came from a 
land the cities of which were 
“fenced up to heaven,” and that he 
had to secure himself from subju- 
gated and hostile tribes, it is na- 
tural to suppose that the Theban 


é , videtur cov intelli. 
pristinam 
um esset Pirene, suavis denominati Nlepdvas.” ° 


reader have still further appt for the sub he 


palace of Amphitryon 


“ 
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ove’ aoru y', ovde mrupyos, ovde Sarpovev 


battlements from their first con- 
struction assumed no mean appear- 
ance. That Euripides was of that 
opinion, seems clear from the ex- 
pressive word put into the mouth of 
his prophetic Tiresias, when arrived 
at the palace gates of Cadmus. 


Tis dv wvAatos Kadpow éxxades ddpey, 
*"Aynvopos maid’, bs wdduw Lidwviay 
Aswoy, bmipyeuo” dory OnBalov rdde ; 
Bacches 170. 
But what did the eyes of Cdipus 
(for to them the text almost confines 
us) desiderate from this spot as well 


as his royal dwelling? An expanse - 


of plain (Pind. Nem. IX. 60.), as 

rich in wood and mead and lawn 
(4Esch. S. c. T. 294. Soph. Antig. 
420. Eurip. Phen. 840. Here. F. 
468.) as that which the royal heights 
of Windsor can command; a plain 
almost as prolific of milk and honey, 
if we may judge from Pindaric epi- 
thets (Diss. Com. p. 391), as the land 
from which Cadmus himself came; 
the rich stream of the Ismenos (Eur. 
Phen. 805. 841. Suppl. 66. 393. 
Herc, F. 572. 781. Bacch. 5.) wan- 
dering through it, and hard by, that 
Dircean fountain, ‘‘ the most nou- 
rishing of waters” (S.c. T. 295.) 
whether to the bodily or the *intel- 
lectual palate. This magnificent 
prospect from Theban battlements 
may be denied to our bodily sense ; 
but do the tragic writings offer no 
compensation to the intellectual eye? 
Need we point to that messenger 
who tells in deathless tale the com- 
bat which he beheld from them 
(Eurip. Suppl. 662 sq.)? Need we 
tell of that gallant youth, who pur- 


chases by falling from them a pa- 
triot’s immortal name (Eur. Phen. 
1107.), or the two  brother-foes 
making their respective proclama- 
tions upon them (/ésch. S. c. T. 
631 sq. Eurip. Phen. 1239.) and 
in death earning those sympathies 
from us which their lives had failed 
to command? But we should never 
have done, if we went further into 
the subject except by references. 
On various matters as connected with 
the Theban sipyo, see Aisch. §. c. 
T. 30-3. 202. 320. 282. 303. 423. 
545- 625. 823. 895. Soph. Antig. 
122. Eur. Phen. 186. 630. 838. 
1094. 1212. 1375. &e. 

1379. éydhpara, ** statue divorum: 
nisi xaraypnor«es dicuntur templa 
quibus dci sese coli gaudent.” Ex. 
That something more is meant than 
this, no one will fail to conjecture 
who observes how these Cadmean’ 
GydAyara are alluded to in ‘the 
writings of ASschylus and Euripides 
(S.c. T. 244.251. Phoen. 227. 641.), 
as well as Sophocles. That if sta- 
tues, they had reference to statues 
of the hereditary gods of the Cad- 
mean race (deol ¢yyeveis, Antig. 199. 
npoyeveis, ibid. 938. wodsovxos §.c. T. - 
822.) there can, I think, be little 
doubt: the ancient writings, how- 
ever, enable us to specify only one 
among the Theban dydApara, and 
that perhaps of a much lower date; 
viz. the national Thebé, with her 
golden shield and golden tunic. 
(Pind. Isth. I. 1. Fgmm. Incert. 104. 
Diss. edit.) Whether any reference 
was made by this word to the costly 
ornaments apparently brought from 


Sidon by Cadmus (infr. 1464), or 


tele Bb lived close adjoining to the Dircean fountain ? He who could assure victo- 


gene ra oo avysby 
Xpurontn 


Moapartvas Lodrear wap = rebrand Kd3pov 


whAats. 
ind. Isth. VI. 106. ef, Ol. =" 145- 
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aydApal ipa, ray 6 mayTAnpov eyo 


KaAoT anjp els év ye tais OnBas rpapeis 


1380 


2 4 » 3 Q aX 2» & 
AMECTEPNT EPLAUTOV, AUTOS EVVETTOV 


obey amavras, Tov acePn, Tov éx Oeay 
oo w# . #0 a A 

gavevr’ avayvoy Kai yevous Tov Aatou. 

rouvd eyo Kndida pnvicas eunv 


opbois eueAAov Gupacw Tovrous opav ; 


1385 


WKUTA y'* GAN Ee THs aKovovans Er Tv 
anys O¢ @rwv dpaypos, ovK ay €oxopny 
TO py "woKAcioas ToupoY abALov Seas, 


i’ } Tudrds re Kal KAvov pynderv. To yap 


to costly Cadmean tombs (cf. Diss. 
ad Pind. Nem. X. v. 67.), I must 
leave to others to investigate. 

Ib. rév for ov. Pind. Nem. X. 
52. raw per eparas Gperi, oryg of ord- 
pa. Cf. infr. 1427. 

1380. ‘I, who of all men led the 
most honourable and desirable life 
in Thebes.” That this enlarged 
sense of the word rpdpew is occa- 
sionally required in Sophocles, seems 
clear from (&d. Col. 331. 362. &c. 
Electr. 1183. cf. Pind. Nem. II. 20. 
Isth. VIII. 35. 86. where see Dis- 
sen’s explanations. Donner seems 
to have mistaken the sense, and the 
current of CEdipus’s feelings, when 
he translates, ‘“‘I who sprang out 
of the best stem in the town of 
Thebes.” 

1381. dyverev, commanding. Pind. 
Nem. III.:131. ppovety 3° dvewes (%v- 
vewev, Pyth. IX. 170.) 1d sapaxel- 


pevoy. 

1383-3. row dx Gedy. By the lat- 
ter word (plur. for sing.) I under- 
stand Apollo. On the preposition 
éx, see Bernhardy p. 227. Hermann 
renders: qui per oracslum et scelestus 
et Laie semgunt conjunctus ili 
Sum. 


1384. pnvicas duny (ipse in me 
eclarans Ex.) «Aida. 

1385. cpOois dppacw, with open 

eyes. Donn. I should rather trans- 


late, with eyes erect, in opposition to 


down-cast eyes. (Pind. Nem. X. 75. 
xpurrey dos éuparwy. See also Diss. 
ad Pyth. II. 76.) Cf. Pind. Ol. X. 6. 
bp6G xepl, with uplifted hand. 

Ib. rovrovs, you. Donn. Thebanos. 
Br. Dinp. 

1386-7. 9 axovovoa min 8: Srey. 
ScHoL. 9 dxovorixy divapss. 

1387. dpaynds (fpicow), Damm, 
mound, Donn. Herodot. VII. 36, 
Ppaypéy sapeipvaay evbev nal evbev, 
*‘ dpaypds 80 Srey conjungenda vi- 
dentur.” Ex. 

Ib. ode dy doyxduny, I would not 
have abstained. Vid. Scheef. melet. 
crit. p. 56. and 135. 

1388. dwoxkeiay, Pass. aroxAjew. 
Ev. to shué up. Dindorf thinks that 
the crasis is to be formed by pdwo- 
xajoas. Cf. Schneid. 10. On the 
particle p}, see Ex. II. 99. On the 
preservation of the metaphor, see 
Wonp. 

1389. & (in which case) 9, I had 
been, &c. Cf. infr. 1392. Elmsley 
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1390 


iw KiBaspoy, ri wo éd€xou; ri ov Aafcov 
éxrewvas evOus, os edeiEa prmrore 
éuavrov avOpomroow evOev qv yeyas ; 
& TloAvBe xat Kopw6e xoi ra rap 


doy tara Sapall’, olov dpa pe 


1395 


KaAXos xaxayv FrovAov efeOpeypare. 

viv yap Kaxes T Ov KaK KaK@V eupioxopat, 
@.rpeis KeAevOot Kat Kexpunpen yarn 
Spupos re Kal orevwros év rperAais ddois, 


ai TOUPOY alua TOY E“oV XELpOV aro 


£400 


émiere marpos, Gpa. wou peuynod? ort, 
ol’ épya, Spacas vty, elra Sep’ iov 


of this well-known construction. El. 
1331. Aésch. Prom. 152.746. Cho- 
eph. 193. Eurip. Hippol. 645. 925. 
1078. Iph.Taur. 354. Aristoph. Vesp. 
989. Pac. 135. Eccl. 151. 422. &e. 

31390. Sensu carere grata res est 
in malis. Camer. dpovrid’, cogita- 
tionem. Ex. 

1392. ws @eafa, ne ostendissem, 
Ez. II. 1006. 

1393. 4 Elmsl. with whom Din- 
dorf now agrees. See Hermann’s 
preface. 

1395. Ady, as far as words went. 
Cf. sup. 452. 

Ib. 8épara, palace. Cf. sup. 531. 
925. El. 661. Cf. Pind. Pyth. V. 
130. from which it should seem, that 
in Cyrené, the royal tombs were 
erected in front of the palace. 

1396. xddXos xaxéyv Urovdop, i. €. 
externe pulcrum, interne morbis luten- 
tibus plenum. Musar. 

Ib. drovAos (odA}, scar left after a 
wound, Od. XIX. 391. 393. 464. 
507, &c.), said of wounds cicatrised 


but not healed, and which are likely 
to break out again. Plat. Gorg. 480, 
b. 518, e. Tim. 72, d. Dem. 327,ult 

1398. rpeis xédevO, Cf. sup. 
800~1. 

Ib. vdwn, wood or thicket. Pind. 
Isth. III. 19. «ocAg Adovros ramg. 
Pyth. VI. 8. dv woduxypioy *AwodAe- 
vig vara. 

1399. “ Spupds, de via oxior7 
silvis umbrosa.” Ex, Homer uses — 
only the plural 8pupd. Il. XI. 118. 
Od. X. 150. 197. 251. 

Ib. orevowds, angustie. En. 

1400-1. rovpdry alua warpds = 
rotpov warpés alua. Env. Dinn. The 
former compares Antig. 788. veixos 
aydpav Evvaipoy for Evvalpev. 

1. pepo or, Of. Herm. ° 


1402. tpls, gl. wap’ ips. Bothe 
has taken a far deeper and more 
poetical view of the word. “ Immo 
ipsam regionem nefando suo facinore 
lesam ait Cfdipus, quemadmodum 
alibi parietes locuturi esse, si vooem 
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Gro’ Erpaccoy adiis; © yapor yapot, - 
édical’ npas, kal gurevoavres TaAu 


ayetre TavTov oméppa, KamredelEare - 


1405 


marépas adeAdous mraidas aly’ eupvAtov, - 
wibas yuvaixas pnrépas Te, XOTOTR 
alcxwr’ év avOpamow épya yiyvera.- 
GAN’ ov yap avdav tof & pnd Spay Kadov, 


@ a “ a #7 4 : 
Orws TaxuoTa, pos Oeav, E&w pe Trov 


1410 


xaduwar’,  povevoar’, 7 Oadacovoy 
exphpar’, ev0a yunrror’ eivower@” Ere. 
ir’, akuooar’ avdpos aOXiov Oryeiv. 

wiberOe, pn Selonre. Tapa yap Kaxa 


ovdels olos Te 1Any euod pepe Bporav. 


habeant, et hujusmodi alia dicuntur 
S. 

1403. J ydpor, O bridals, wretched 
bridals! (sing. for. plur. . Jocasta 
being meant.) Longinus, in refer- 
ence to these verses, observes (de 
Sub. c. 23.) €of Grov mpooninre ra 
wAndurricd peyadoppypoverrepa, kai 
aure Sofoxoprotvra rep dyAp row dpb 
pov. Cf. Trach. 11 39- 

1404-5. durevoavres — oréppa. 
-The same imagery here again occurs, 
which so often meets us in this play. 

Ib.. awedeifare, 
Ex. fecistis ut. Wun. 

1406. ¢pdvrcov alya (cf. Pind. 
Pyth. II. 57. Eurip. Suppl. 159). 
This term belongs to the present 
and following verse, indicating, 
by a dreadful conglomeration of 
ideas, a father in him, who was 
the brother of those of whom he 
was the father, and the son of her of 
whom he was the husband. 

» 4407. “ Be fecistis ut aly’ dud. 
esset vipdy yur) nal parip, i.e. ut 


\ 


commonstravistis. . 


1435 


sponsa esset, que uxor fuerat . -et 
mater. Wonp. 

1408. atcxiora épya, res turpis. 
sime. Err. 

1409. Erfurdt compares Isoc. 5,8. 4 
wovew aicxpoy, ravra wdpuile unde Adve 
eivas addy. Heliodor. IV. 10. xpv- 
srovoay & xal wacxey aicxpdy, xal éxAa- 
Aeww aicxperepov.. P. Syrus Sentent. 

792. Quod facere turpe est, dicere 
ne honestum puta. 

If10—11. &£o kahiwpare. Scuoz. : 
éxBaddvres acayn roiuncare. 

[411—-12. Oadrdoowws, quod maris 
est. @adaoovy éxpiyare = karawov- 
tigate. Ex. Cf. sup. dadyer’, éxrd- 
mov, Cid. Col. 118. dxrdémos ovbeis, 
Aj. 495. xetpiay adeis. 1019. dwecros 
yis awopppbncopa. Phil. 600. xpd 
voy dxBeBanxéres, et similia. Pind. 
Pyth. V. 79. yAéooay .. ..awéveney 
iwepwovriay, IX. 107. éneyouritur 
xavOnxdpevas. . 

1414-15. As the ancients ‘de- 
lieved that pollution was contracted 
by the mere touch of a polluted. per- 


~ 


| 
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Kpéwy ro mpaocew Kat ro BovAevew* eet. 
xepas A€Aerras povvos avri god pudaf.... = - 3 
OI. otpor, ri dra A€Eopev mpos rove’ Eros ; 


ris: wot haveiras iors evdixos ; Ta yap 


1420 


, ‘ aN oe9 93 2 ’ 
Wapos mWpos avrov mravrT’ epeupynpat Kakos. 


_ KP. ovy ds yeAaoriys, Oldérous, éAnAvOa, 


aa ¢€ 3 a a 6 ~ 
oud” as oveidtay TL THY Trapos KaKay, 


GAN’ ei Ta Sunray ey KaracyuverO ert 


yeveOAa, THY youy Tavra, Pornovrws proya 
aideia 0’ avaxros ‘Hiiov, rood’ &yos 


1435 


axaAvrrrov otra Sexviyal, TO NTE yn 
pyr’ duBpos ipos pyre has wpooddFeras. 
aN’ as raxuor” és oixov eoxopicere. 


son (Solger p. 99). CEdipus desires 
the Chorus to dismiss all such ter- 
rors: ‘for my pollutions,” says he 


in the depth of his misery, ‘‘ are so 


great that they cannot be commu- 
nicated. One person alone can sus- 
tain them and their concomitants, 
and that pereon is myself.” * riberGe 
scribendum cum Elmsleio.” Dinp. 
1416. és 8éov, suitably. cunve- 
niently, Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 857. and 
Krueger ad Xen. Anab. p. 2239. 
1417. rd spaccey, Cf. Matth. 
§- 543. 2. Ellendt IT. 222. 
1420. vis pos wr. dé. En. 
can I justly ask his confidence ? Donn. 
How can any belief be properly placed 
in me 2 
1422. Creon, though now guar- 
dian of the state, is perhaps too 


new in office to enter with a regal 


train. Cf. infr. 1424. 
Ib. ody os. off Pal. MBS. L. 
{a Pr: m.) Lb. Le. 
yeAaorys, a mocker. 


oo ** O08’. cannot here’ . be 


How | 


‘wey ob OdArwos Geo’, | odd" - SpBpoe 


tolerated,” says Ebner; ‘‘ off must 
certainly be written, which is the 
reading of L. Lb. Le.” : 

Ib. ra» wdpos xaxév, alluding to 
their former contentions. 

1424-5. Ovnray rvebha, the race 
of mortal men. 

1424. xaracyiverbe, (Addressing 


‘apparently the attendants of Cedipus). _ 


1426-7. ‘HXiov...dxdAvrroy. Eurip. 
Here. F. 1231. rl dard pov xpar’ 
dvexdduwas nrg ; 

Ib. dyos. Ch Blomf, Gloss. i in S. ¢. 
Th. p. 190. 

1427. rod. See Ellendt in Lex. 
II. 202. and cf. Pind. Ol. II. 135. 
VI. 82. 145. X. 121. Pyth. I. 2. 
31. 40. 57.155. III. 139. V. 108. 
116, IX. 155-6. XI. ax. XII. 15. 
45- Nem. VII. 49. Isthm. VI. §5. 
107 &c. 

- 1428. duBpos, rain. Cf. Ged. Col. 
L. -350. - woAdoics 8% dsuBpos Alou re 
ravpace | poxSotca. Trach. 145. cal 


-erovei. here, water. 
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1430 


povots 7’ axovew evoeBas EXE KaKdG. | 

OI. «pos Ocdv, éretrep éArridos uw’ aréarracas, 
&purros €AGay mpos Kaxworov avip’ ene, =. 
aov ri por’ mpos cov yap, ovd’ énod, Ppacw. | 


KP. xal rod pe xpeias @de Acrrapeis TuxeEl ; 


1435 


OI. pibov pe yis éx riod Goov Trax Sov 
Ovnrav havodpar pndevos mpoorryopos. 

KP. épac’ ay ed rovr ioW ay, ei un Tod Oeod 
mporior expytov éxpabely ri mpaxreéoy. 


OI. GaN 7 ¥' exelvou rao’ ednAwOn paris, 


14.40 


Tov warpopovrny, Tov acveBy ye caroAdvvat. 
KP. otras €A€xOn rail* Spos 8 iy’ eorapev 


Ib. wpoodeferas, will admit; viz. 
from fear of elementary pollution. 

1430-1. rois dy yéves==rois dy- 
yeveos vel rois ovyyevécs. 

Ib. éyyery axa, domestic evils. 
Cf. Ged. Col. 765. 

1431. ebocBes xe, sup. 770. due- 
ddpes éxew. El. 767. Avwnpss sxe. 
1178. cirles éxew, &c. Ke. 

1432. dAwidos p aweondcas, have 
disappointed the expectations which I 
had formed, viz. that I should’be the 
object of your taunts and your re- 
proaches. Aj. 1382. » dpevoas d- 
widos woXv. 


1434. wbov vf pos. Cid. Col. 
3414. lxereve oe wescOnval vi pot. 
ar ia a xdpuras pax’ 

tb. xpos cov, for your interest. 
Brunck compares Trach. 479. &i 
yep wal vd sapds xeivou eye. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 647. pi) xpis dyov 


Aéyoors. Add Herodot. I. 75. 324. . 


VIII. 23. 60. 
1495. ree ae rivos) xpelas ruxeir 
(to obtain what thing). Cid. Col. 


1755. rivos, & waides, xpelas. avvoa 
(to accomplish what thing), spoc- 
wirvere. 

Ib. Acwapeis (earnestly entreat) pe. 
Esch. Prom. 1040. xal Aurapyow roy 
peya orvyoupevoy. 

1437. paverds spoorryopos. Phil. 
1353. *@ spoowyopos (Scheef. Mel. 
Cr. p. 137. rou). ‘conversable. = 
sup. v. 1338. 

1438. The double 4» in this verse 
is thus explained by Dindorf: épac’ 
dy, eb roir’ tof, Mpas’ dy. (In what 
tone is this uttered? The 
seems harsh and unkind, and at 
variance with the better feelings 


for which C&dipus had recently given 
Creon credit.) 

1440. No further response (pérss) 
need be sought from him; his com- 
mand is clear enough. 

1442. ovres dAdxOn raid. Such i in 
truth has been his command. 


1442—3. iva xpelas forapey = tre 
dvraiéa xpelas dorayper. Matth.-§. 480. — 
Obes. 3. Trach. 1145. fupopas & 
dorapev. Aj. 103. i! 


yp oy wais 
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Xpelas, apewov expabew ri Spacreov. 
OI. obras ap’ avdpos abAlou rrevoer®’ inrep ; 


KP. xal yap ov viv ray r@ Oe@ riot pépors. 


1445 


OI. xai coi y’ érurxirre Te Kal mporpéyopat, 
THs pev Kar’ oixous avros ov OédAews raov 
Gov’ Kai yap opOas rav ye ow redels Urep. 


éuov S¢ papror’ a-iwOyrw rode 


warp@oy actu Cavros oiKnTod Tux. 


GAN’ éa, pe vaiew Spec, évOa KAyCeras 
ovuos KiBapav obros, ov penrnp Té jot 
matnp t’ ébéaOny Corre Kupiov radov, 

iy’ €& éxeivev, of pe’ amoddUTny, Bayo. 


Kairot rogourov y’ olda, pyre p’ ay vooov 
pyr’ GAXo mépora poder’ 


1455 
OU yap ay Tore 


Ovnoxov éowOny, un wi te Séwe Kax@. 


& rov Aaepriov, wot gos ruyns gorn- 
KEY ; 

Ib. rav=ror dv av dépas will give. 
(In what tone again we ask is this 
uttered ? The emphatic vv» is surely 
a taunt that might have been spared, 
more particularly by the brother of 
Jocasta. That Cfiipus feels, what 
Creon ought to have felt, is clear 
from his following language.) 

1444. ovrws dialecticam vim ali- 
quando habet, sic igitur, s. ergo sig- 
nificans. Cf. Ged. Col. 1433. Antig. 
673. Ex. 

1446. mporpeyoum. ScHov. alry- 
copa. Ex. deprecabor a te, spéorpoxos 
yernvopas. , 

ni pywor afwOnre, See Ell. 

97. 

1450. réde warppoy Gory. Cf. sup. 
1378. Cid. Col. 397. warpgoy dor 
yis €xes. (Sc. Theseus). 

Ib. olayris, an inhabitant. 


1451-2. vba x. ob. K. ob. ubi est 
qui meus Citheron dicitur. Scuazy. 
Dissen (Comment. p. 493.) compares 
Nem. IX. 41. Soph. Trach. 636 sq. 

1453+ xupsov. (ScHOL. sor) e6é- 
ony, apud se destinarunt. Et. 

1454. of p»’ areddveay, i.e. as far 
as wishes and intentions could effect 
the purpose. Brunck compares 
E]. 320. wpayp av)p spdoowr (ScHOL. 
émyxeipay mpdoceyv) peya. Cid. Col. 
993. xreivos occidere velit. Aristoph. 
Pac. 213. éxelvow srodAdais owovdds 
rrovovrrar,i.e. rote émbupovvrey, Add 
Pind. Ol. XIII. 82. copifovres (endea- 
vouring to recover). AEschyl. S. c. Th. 
1021. gpes (tentabat capere): sec 
also Ellendt I. 994. 

1455-6. pw’ Gy wépoas, is destined 
to destroy me. 

1457. Ovnoxwr, doomed to death, 
on the point of dying. Cf. Earip. 
Here. F. 537.550. | 
N 


1450 


Wane Vv. Ca 
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GAN’ 4 ev HV poip’, Grmrep elo’, iro. 
maidwy Se ray pev aprevoy jn pot, Kpéor, 


mpooOy pepyvay’ avdpes eloiv, OOTE jLn 
ona more oxelv, vO ay dot, Tov Blov’ 


1460 


raw 8 abXiay oixrpaiy re rapOevow épaiv, 
(aly od 108’ nun xwpis errabn Bopas 


tpame(” avev TOUS’ avdpos, GAN’ Gowy éyw 


1458. Omnwep Br. Dinp. drocrep 
Ex. (whom see). cwomep Ebner’s 
MSS. Wonp. 

1459-60. To the troubles already 
pressing upon CEdipus, Creon was 
not unlikely to enjoin him solicitude 
about his family. (&dipus depre- 
cates any such superaddition of 
trouble (for so the words spoo6j 
pépsvay seem necessarily to be un- 
derstood) on the part of his two 
sons, for they being arrived at man’s 
estate could take care of them- 
selves; but in the most pathetic 
terms recommends to his care his 
two infant daughters. (wepi may be 
understood at waider, but is not 
I think absolutely necessary.) 

1460. wpoc6y péptpvav—ne mihi 
adde curam s. impone. Ex. ‘“‘ Scri- 
bendum spo67 cum Elmsleio, qui 
comparat Electr. 1334. vv 3” etda- 
Beay raévde wpovleuny cye.” 
Hermann, aftcr noticing a mistrans- 
lation of Elmsley, and observing that 
sporbeobas pépisvay does not signify 
curam cure additam habere, but 
curam sibi addere,, subjoins, that 
though the learned writer's conjec- 
tare is very probable in itzelf, yet as 
.all MSS. concur in the eae read- 


Dinp.. 


ing, we are not to consider it as a 
wrong one. 

Ib. pépepvay, In the Pindaric 
writings this word is not unfre- 
quently applied to the anxious con- 
cern and endeavours of those who 
laboured to excel in the sacred 
games. Ol].I. 174. Pyth. VII. 131. 
Nem. III. 121. 

Ib. dv8pes, men, as opposed to 
women. Cf. Antig. 484. El. 997. 
Aj. 1182, &c. &e. -* 

1461. omdwy tyew=onariley, to 
be in want of, to be without. _ 

1463. xepls dordbn, has been set 
apart. 

1463-4. Bopas i.e. rpomas rpawefa, 
eating-table. cf. Matth. §. 316, f. 
and §. 355, c. Pind. Scol. fr.. 8. 
(Dissen’s edit.) 

Ib. dvev rovd’ dydpts, meaning 
himself. 

1464. tpdwega. . The table of 
CEdipus and its accompaniments,— 
both heir-looms,—seem to have been 
of that magnificent description, 
which might be expected in a regal 


family coming from the wealthy 


shores of Tyre and "Sidon. Hence 
the author of the aaa The- 
baid : 
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Bporots exdOnv oy Shy aro. 


viv 5 aBeos pey clu’, avooicy de ais, . 


3360 


| suoyeris 8 ag Sy airis euv vidas. 


et 3€ re mpecBurepov ert Kaxov Kaxoy, 


rovr’ éday’ Oidérous. 
xO. 


1365 


ovx old Srras oe ba Pefoureba Oa nada. 


——xpeloowy yap oa pnxer dv 4 Gv rupdos. 
OI. as pev rad ovy OS ear’ apr’ cipyaopeva, 


pn pe exdidacke, pnde cupBovrev’ Ere. 


1370 


éya yap ovx ol? Oupacw moiois BAérov 
qarépa mor dy mpoceisoy eis “Adov pod, 
ovd ad raAaway pyrép’, oly éuot dvow 

épy éoti xpetacoy ayxovns eipyacpeva. 


GAN’ H rexveov Snr’ is qv ehipepos, 


1375 


BAaocroio’ Gras éBAacre, mporAevoce duol. 


accipio: non patris interfector huc 
venissem.”’ Ex. Err. 

1360. Geos, (diis invisus) Exams. 
Sgrpu. Reisia. Libri d6Atos. 

1361. dpoyenjs is to be taken in 
an active sense. Translate: consort 
of her from whom myself was sprung. 
Cf. sup. 460. 

1364. mpeoBurepop, schrecklicheres, 
more frightful. Donn. 

1365. érs Herm. @pv jibri, which 
Hermann now approves. 

1368. Elmsley compares Aj. 634. 
xpelocey wap “Aide xevOov, 9 voodr 
pdray, where see Lobeck. On the 
omission of a» in the sentence, 
see Ellendt I. 125. | 
1369. rdde, 1. €. a rudrdceas, 
ScHou. 

1374. xpeiorova dyxdyns, atrociora 
quam qu suspendio lui possint. 
Cf. Viger, p. 65. and 714. Eny. 
Cf. Cid. Col. 439. pelle. . rio ply 


jpaprnpévey, Matth. §. 451. | 
1375-aA 9 réxver : “but doubtless 

you will say that” &c. Scuou.: ¢& 

¢pornoe:, he speaks interrogatively. 


1376. PAacrovo’ gree *Sdacre. 


Ged, Col. 273. kxduny & Ixduny. 336. 


eto” obxép «los. Eurip. Orest. 78. - 
del wpos “Icon fxdevo” Sxas exdevea 
Ocopavet wérpe. 

1378-9. On the three things 
which the eyes of Cdipus are de- 
scribed in these verses as so much 
desiderating, viz. the derv, the stp- 
yos, and the Sasudve» dydApara, the 
commentators of Sophocles say little 
or nothing; yet surely, whether 
we look to the present play, or to 
others connected with the Cadmean 
family, each and all of them de- 
serve some attention. By the first 
of these words is, I think, to be un- 
derstood that upper portion of 
Thebes which was occupied by the 
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ov dira Trois ¥ époiow opGadpois Tore’ 


Cadmeans, before Amphion and Ze- 
thus added the wdd:s or lower part. 
(Cf. sup. 1203.) As the ancient 
poets were not always very precise 
in their use of words, it is not to be 

that this distinction will be 
always found nicely observed, but 
whoever will com the following 

in the Sept. c. Theb. 46-7. 
337-8, where the words dorv and 
Pwodss are brought together, will, I 
think, find reason for seeing that 
the definition above given of their 
respective meanings is not alto- 
gether incorrect ; the term Kadpeioy 
aoru (v. 527. cf. Eurip. Bacch. 838) 
adding strength to the argument. 
That the poct, from whom so many 
previous illustrations of the Sopho- 
clean text have been derived, does 
not desert us on the present occa- 
sion, might easily, did time allow, 
be shewn from the use of the word 
dorv in his myth of 9 Bellerophon ; 
and but for the same difficulty, 
similar conclusions might, I think, 
be drawn from the following pas- 
sages in the Phcenisse of Euripides. 
374- 856.1117. The epithet there- 
fore of sarpgow attached to this 
word dory, not only by Cdipus in 
the present drama (infr. 1450.), but 
by his daughter in another (Antig. 
937. cf. CEd. Col. 758. Eur. Phen. 
226.) is just that epithet which un- 


der the circumstances we might have 
expected to see attached to it. If 
this reasoning is correct, may it not 
be added, that the word aovds is not, 
as was contended in a former note 
(sup. 222.), an unimportant word in 
this drama, but that if any alteration 
is to be made in the poct’s text, that 
alteration is to be made, not by ex- | 
cluding dorés, and substituting avrds 
in his Tyrannus, but by introducing 
dords, and excluding airés, in his 
CEdipus at Colonus (v. 1774)? The 
reader may be further reminded, 
that on this elevated ‘spot, and be- 
fore the Cadmean palace, is laid the 
scene, not only of the present play, 
but of the S. c. Theb. of A¢schylus, 
and the Pheenisse, and, I think, the 
Here. Fur. of Euripides. In con. 
nexion with the subject of the Cad- 
mean family keeping themselves: as 
a distinct race from the prior and 
other inhabitants of Beotia, Pindar’s 
third and fourth Isthmian Odes, both 
dedicated to Melissus, apparently a 
Kadpoyer)s, deserve attention, more 
particularly IV. 13, 14. 

1378. xtpyos. When it is con- 
sidered that Cadmus came from a 
land the cities of which were 
“fenced up to heaven,” and that he 
had to secure himself from subju- 
gated and hostile tribes, it is na- 
tural to suppose that the Theban 


Alaa nge bean uses wéAus, as he sometimes does, for the acropolis (S.c. T. 219. 
terms. 


think, be collected from his note on the 


passage. 
gendum cum Tafelio et Strabone VIII. 6. sitam in Acrocorin 
sedem credibile. Ibidem in arce quum esset Pirene, suavis denominatio 
reader have still further a 
same poet’s first Nemean Ode, as to where the palace of Amphitryon 


Comment. ad OL. XIII. 62. If 
may investigate the 


the word dory in the sense here contended for, may, I 
+ wy , videtur L:obperor intelli- 
intho, ubi m pristinam 

Tlepdvas.” : 


te for the subject, he 


stood, and whence the Kalpsler del (v. 76) issue, when alarmed by the cries of the 


proofs of the p 


ercules. : 
ae other rospect commanded from them as well as the royal 
cdhicg of Pug: Faas on ao ac See also Plate VI. in Kruse's Atias. a 
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ove’ aoru y', ovdé mrupyos, ovdé Sarpovev 


battlements from their first con- 
struction assumed no mean appear- 
ance. That Euripides was of that 
opinion, seems clear from the ex- 
pressive word put into the mouth of 
his prophetic Tiresias, when arrived 
at the palace gates of Cadmus. 


Tis dv widasor Kadpor éxxadet ddper, 

“Ayjvopos raid’, bs wodw S8eviay 

Aswov, émipyao” doru OnBSalev rdde ; 
Bacchze 170. 


But what did the eyes of Cdipus 
(for to them the text almost confines 
us) desiderate from this spot as well 
as his royal dwelling? An expange 
of plain (Pind. Nem. IX. 60.), as 
rich in wood and mead and lawn 
(4Esch. S. c. T. 294. Soph. Antig. 
420. Eurip. Phen. 840. Here. F. 
468.) as that which the royal heights 
of Windsor can command; a plain 
almost as prolific of milk and honey, 
if we may judge from Pindaric epi- 
thets (Diss. Com. p. 391), as the land 
from which Cadmus himself came; 
the rich stream of the Ismenos (Eur. 
Phen. 805. 841. Suppl. 66. 393. 
Herc. F. 572. 781. Bacch. 5.) wan- 
dering through it, and hard by, that 
Dircean fountain, ‘‘ the most nou- 
rishing of waters” (S.c. T. 295.) 
whether to the bodily or the *intel- 
lectual palate. This magnificent 
prospect from Theban battlements 
may be denied to our bodily sense ; 
but do the tragic writings offer no 
compensation to the intellectual eye? 
Need we point to that messenger 
who tells in deathless tale the com- 
bat which he beheld from them 
(Eurip. Suppl. 662 sq.)? Need we 
tell of that gallant youth, who pur- 


chases by falling from them a pa- 
triot’s immortal name (Eur. Phen. 
1107.), or the two brother-foes 
making their respective proclama- 
tions upon them (/é&sch. S. c. T. 
631 eq. Eurip. Phen. 1239.) and 
in death those pathies 
from us which their lives had failed 
to command? But we should never 
have done, if we went further into 
the subject except by references. 
On various matters as connected with 
the Theban svpyo, see Ausch. §. c. 
T. 30-3. 202. 320. 282. 303. 422. 
545. 625. 823. 895. Soph. Antig. 


-1¥32, Eur. Phen. 186. 630. 838. 


1094. 1312. 1375. &c. 

1379. dyd\para, * statue divorum: 
nisi xaraypnor«es dicuntur templa 
quibus deci sese coli gaudent.” Ex. 
That something more is meant than 
this, no one will fail to conjecture 
who observes how these Cadmean’ 
GydApera are alluded to in ‘ the 
writings of A°schylus and Euripides 
(S.c.T. 244. 251. Phoen. 227. 641.), 
as well as Sophocles. That if sta- 
tues, they had reference to statues 
of the hereditary gods of the Cad- 
mean race (Geol ¢yyercis, Antig. 199. 
mpoyeveis, Ibid. 938. wodsovyxos §.c. T. . 
822.) there can, I think, be little 
doubt: the ancient writings, how- 
ever, enable us to specify only one 
among the Theban dydAyara, and 
that perhaps of a much lower date; 
viz. the national Thebé, with her 
golden shield and golden tunic. 
(Pind. Isth. I. 1. Fgmm. Incert. 104. 
Diss. edit.) Whether any reference 
was made by this word to the costly 
ornaments apparently brought from 
Sidon by Cadmus (infr. 1464), or 


betta lived close adjoining. to the Dircean fountain ? He who could assure victo- 


"ales _~ barn ayvoy 
Xpurontn 





ratorires Loirunar wap ga Sy pes Kd3pov wbinis. 


ind. Toth. VL. 106. ef. OL. VI. 145. 
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aycdpal ipa, ray 6 mavrAnpeov éyo 


KaAduot ap els &v ye rais OnBas rpaceis 


1380 


2 4 » » Q aN 3» 2 
ATECTEPNT EPAUTOV, AUTOS EVVETTOV 


obey aravras, rov aceBy, Tov ex Oeav 
| on 4 .  # “ & 

gavevr’ avayvov Kai yevous Tov Aaiov. 

rod €ye Kndida pnvicas éunv 


GpOois EueAAOV Oupacw TovTous opay ; 


1385 


WKusTa y'* GAN’ ei ris axovovons ér hv 
mis 5° drov dpaypos, ovK ay eoxouny 
TO py ‘woKAEioas ToULOY aBALov Sépas, 

i’ 9 TupAds re Kal KAvov pndey. To yap 


to costly Cadmean tombs (cf. Diss. 
ad Pind. Nem. X. v. 67.), I must 
leave to others to investigate. 

Ib. rév for dv. Pind. Nem. X. 
52. véew pe éparas Gperi, oryg of ord- 
pa. Cf. infr. 1427. 

1380. *‘I, who of all men led the 
most honourable and desirable life 
in Thebes.” That this enlarged 
sense of the word rpddew is occa- 
sionally required in Sophocles, seems 
clear from (&d. Col. 331. 362. &c. 
Electr. 1183. cf. Pind. Nem. II. 20. 
Isth. VIII. 35. 86. where see Dis- 
sen’s explanations. Donner seems 
to have mistaken the sense, and the 
current of CEdipus’s feelings, when 
he translates, ‘“‘ I who sprang out 
of the best stem in the town of 
Thebes.” 

1381. éyvéwev, commanding. Pind. 
Nem. ITI.-131. ppovety 3° dvewes (dv- 

vewev, Pyth. IX. 170.) 1d wapaxel- 


tl 

1383-3. rév dx ety. By the lat- 
ter ay (plur. rel sing.) I under- 
stand Apollo. On the preposition 
éx, see Bernhardy p. 227. Hermann 
renders: gui per oraculum et scelestus 
= conjunctus ee 


1384. pnvicas duny (ipse in me 
declarans Ex.) xp\ida. 

1385. pois sppacw, with open 
eyes. Donn. I should rather trans- 


late, with eyes erect, in opposition to 


down-cast eyes. (Pind. Nem. X. 75. 
xpurrew ddos cuyarev. See also Diss. 
ad Pyth. II. 76.) Cf. Pind. Ol. X. 6. 
nae xepl, with uplifted hand, 

Ib. rovrous, you. Donn. Thebanos. 
Br. Din. 

1386-7. 9 dxovovea mizyn 8° drew. 
ScHot. 4 dxovoriny Sivas. 

1387. dpaypds (fpicow), Damm, 
mound, Donn. Herodot. VII. 36. 
dpaypéy sapeipvaay evbev nal evbev, 
** dpaypds 3: Grew conjungenda vi- 
dentur.” Ex. 

Ib. odx dy doyxduny, I would not 
have abstained. Vid. Schef. melet. 
crit. p. §6. and 135. 

1388. dwoxdciey, Pass. aroxAjey. 
Eu. to shut up. Dindorf thinks that 
the crasis is to be formed by paro- 
wajoas, Cf. Schneid. 10. On the 
particle »}, see Ex, II. 99. On the 
preservation of the metaphor, see 
Wonp. 

1389. & (in which case) 3, I had 
been, &c. "Ch. infr. 1392. Elmsley 


See ee ee 
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1390 


iw KiBarpov, ri # edéxou; Ti pp ov AaBov 
éxrewas evOus, as eeréa. prprore 
€uavrov avOpanrow évOev i yeyas ; 
@ TloAvBe xat Kopwe xat ra mrarpia 


doy Tradae ddpal, olov dpa pe 


1395 


KaAXos Kaxaov UrovAoy e&eOpeypare. 

viv yap Kaxos T @v KaK Kaxav evpioKopat. 
9 a a 4 ;, 

@ .Tpeis KeAevOor Kal Kexpuppéevn varn 
Spupos re Kal crevwrros év TpimAais odois, 


at Toupoy alua Tay €“aVv XELpaY aro 


1400 


émiere marpos, dpa pou peuvnod? ore, 
ol’ épya Spacas piv, elra Seip’ tov 


of this well-known construction. El. 
1333. Acsch, Prom. 152. 746. Cho- 
eph. 193. Eurip. Hippol. 645. 925. 
1078. Iph.Taur. 354. Aristoph. Vesp. 
989. Pac. 135. Eccl. 151. 422. &ec. 

31390. Sensu carere grata res est 
in malis. Camern. d¢povrid’, cogitae 
tionem. Ex. 

1392. as Weta, ne ostendissem, 
Ex. II. 1006. 

1393. 4 Elmsl. with whom Din- 
dorf now agrees. See Hermann’s 
preface. 

1395. Adyq, as far as words went. 
Cf. sup. 452. 

Ib. 8épara, palace. Cf. sup. 531. 
.925- El. 661. Cf. Pind. Pyth. V. 
130. from which it should seem, that 
in Cyrené, the royal tombs were 
erected in front of the palace. 

- 1396. xdddos xaxéy Urovdor, i. €. 
externe pulcrum, interne morbis laten- 
tibus plenum. Musar. 

Ib. drovAos (odAy, scar left after a 
wound, Od. XIX. 391. 393. 464. 
507, &c.), said of wounds cicatrised 


but not healed, and which are likely 
to break out again. Plat. Gorg. 480, 
b. §18, e. Tim. 72, d. Dem. 327,ult 

1398. pets nédevO. Cf. sup. 
800~1. 

Ib. vdmn, wood or thicket. Pind. 
Isth. III. 19. socAG Adovros rang. 
Pyth. VI. 8. é» wodvxyptcy *Awol\e- 
vig vamg. 

1399. “ Spupds, de via oxiorg 
silvis umbrosa.” Ex, Homer uses — 
only the plural 8pupd. Il. XI. 118. 
Od. X. 150.197. 251. 

Ib. orevords, angustie. Ev. 

1400-1. rolpdy alua warpds = 
rotpou warpos alua. Env. Dinp. The 
former compares Antig. 788. peixos 
avdpar Livasyor for Evvalpev. 

1401. pépnoS or. Of. Herm. ° 
ad Antig. 2. _ 

1402. tpi», gl. wap’ iptv. Bothe 
has taken a far deaier and mofe 
poetical view of the word. “ Immo 
ipsam regionem nefando suo facinore 
lesam ait C&dipus, quemadmodum 
alibi parietes locuturi esse, si yocem 
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e ap ¥ 3 3 oe A 
oot’ epaccoy aviis; w yamor yapot, - 
épvcal’ judas, xat puredoavres Taw 


avetre TavToyv orepa, KomedelEare - 


1405 


marepas adeAgous maidas aly’ éudvdAtov, — 
wihas yuvaixas pnrépas Te, XOTOTR 
aioxsor’ é€v avOparroww épya yiyverat.- 
GAN’ ov yap avdav of? & pnde saad Kadov, ~ 


ores TaXWTa, pos dea, €£a pe Trou 


1410 


xaduwpar’, » hovevoar’, 7 Oadaoovov 
expipar’, vOa pipror’ eicowe@” ert. 
ir’, agwaoar’ avdpos aOdiou Oryeiv. 

wiberGe, pn Selonre. Taya yap Kaxa 


ovdels olos Te wAnv Enod pepe Bporav. 


habeant, et hujusmodi alia dicuntur 
S. 

1403. & yapor, O bridals, wretched 
bridals! (sing. for. plur. . Jocasta 
bemg meant.) Longinus, in refer- 
ence to these verses, observes (de 
Sub. c. 23.) €of crov mpooninres va 
wAnOurrina §=peyadoppnpoveorepa, «ai 
aire Sofoxoprotvra rp oxdp rov dpb. 
pov. Cf.Trach.1139. 

1404-5. qurevoavres — oreppa. 
‘The same imagery here again occurs, 
which s0 often meets us in this play. 

Ib. awedeif£are, 
Ex. fecistis ut. Wunp. 

1406. dudidsor alua (cf. Pind. 
Pyth. II. 57. Eurip. Suppl. 159). 
This term belongs to the present 
and following verse, indicating, 
by a dreadful conglomeration of 
ideas, a father in him, who was 
the brother of those of whom he 
was the father, and the son of her of 
whom he was the husband. 

+ 4407. “Bt fecistis ut alp dud. 
esset vindy yur) nal parip, i.e. ut 


commonstravistis. . 


1415 


sponsa esset, que uxor fuerat . -et 
mater. Wonp. 

1408. aicxiora epya, res turpis. 
sime. Err. 

1409. Erfurdt compares Isoc. 5,8. 4 
wove aicxpoy, tavra wouile pndé Aéyery 
¢eivas xaddv. Heliodor. IV. 10. xpv- 
srovoay & cal wacyxew alcypdy, xal éxAa- 
Aelw aloxporepov. P. Syrus Sentent. 

792. Quod facere turpe est, dicere 
ne honestum puta. 

1410-11. &£o kakipare. Scuot. : 
éxBaddvres acbayn woincare. 

411-12. Oadrdoowos, quod maris 
est. @addooroy éxpiyare = karamoy- 
ticare. Ex. Cf. sup. amayer’, dxrd- 
mov. Cid. Col. 118. derdémos ovbeis. 
Aj. 495- xetpiay adeis. 1019. arecros 
ys awoppepOjropas. Phil. Goo. xpé- 
wow dxBeSdnadres, et similia. Pind, 
Pyth. V. 79. yAéooay .. . awévecer 
txeprovriay. IX. 107. encpounibc 
xarOnxdpevas. . 

1414-15. As the ancients be- 
lieved that pollution was contracted 
by the mere touch of a polluted. per- 


~~ 
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XO. aad’ dy errareis és Séov waperO’ oe 
Kpéwy ro mpdooew Kal ro BovAevew* eet - 
xopas AcAcmrat povvos avri god pudag.... = - 


OI. 


oipot, ri Sara A€Eopev mpos rovd’ Eros ; 
ris- or haveiras mriotis evduxos 3 Ta yap 


1420 


| qapos pos avToy TravT’ EEvpniat KAKOS. 
KP. ovy as yeAaarys, Oidirous, €AnAvba, 


PQ ¢€ ® “ a“ 4 ~ 
ovo’ ws ovediay TL TOY Tapos KAaKOY. 


GNX’ él ra Ovnrav pn Karucyiver OS ért 


yéveOda, THY youv mdavra BooKovoay pAcya 
aidcia@’ avaxros ‘HXiov, rowovd’ | 


1425 


ayos 


axaAurrrov ovra SEetKvivat, TO UTE YH 
par’ ouBpos ipos unre hos mpordée-erat. 


3 
aN’ os raxurr’ és olxoy €a°KO 


eon (Solger p. 199), Csdipus desires 
the Chorus to dismiss all such ter- 
rors: ‘for my pollutions,” says he 


in the depth of his misery, ‘“‘ are so - 


great that they cannot be commu- 
nicated. One person alone can sus- 
tain them and their concomitants, 
and that person is myself.” ‘‘ riderde 
scribendum cum Elmsleio.” Dinp. 
+1416. és 8éov, suitably. conve- 
niently, Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 857. and 
Krueger ad Xen. Anab. p. 239. 

1417. rd mpacoev. Cf. Matth. 
§. 543. 2. Ellendt IT. 222. 

1420. ris po xr. dé. En. 
can I justly ask his confidence ? Donn. 
How can any belief be properly placed 
in me 2 

1422. Creon, though now guar- 
dian of the state, is perhaps too 


new in office to enter with a regal 


train. Cf. infr. 1424. 
Ib. obx és. off Pal. MSS. L. 
{a pr, m.) Lb. Le. 
- Ib. yeAaorhs, a mocker. 
' 1423... ‘* O88. cannot here . be 


How . 


‘yey ov . OaAwos 
cAoves, here,- water. 


(ETE. 


tolerated,” says Ebner; ‘‘ of6’ must 
certainly be written, which is the 
reading of L. Lb. Le.” 

Ib. réy wdpos xaxoy, alluding to 
their former contentions. 

1424-5. Ovyrépy rivera, the race 
of mortal men. 

1424. xaracyiverbe, (Addressing 


‘apparently the attendants of Cédipus). _ 


1426~—7. ‘HXiov...axdAumroy. Eurip. 
Here. F. 1231. sl dyrd pov xpar’ 
dvexdduipas rip ; 

Ib. dyos. Cf. Blomf. Gloss. in S.c. 
Th. p. 190. a, 

1427. ro=6, See Ellendt in Lex. 
II. 202. and cf. Pind. Ol. II. 135. 
VI. 82. 145. X. 131. Pyth. I. 2. 
31. 40. §7.155. III. 139. V. 108. 


116, IX. 155-6. XI. ax. XII. 15. 


45- Nem. VII. 49. Isthm. VI. 55. 
197 &e. 
1428. dpSpos, rain. Cf. Ged. Col. 


3850- - wodrdoios 8 SyuBpos yAlov re 


katpaow | poxBotea. Trach. 145. xal 


Geod, | ; eee 
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1430 


povots 7” axovew evoe Bas Exe KaKd.. | 
Ol. mpos Gedy, eretrep édtridos yu? amréorracas, 

&purros €ADwy mpos Kaxuorov avop’ ene, 

ariov ri pot’ mpos cov yap, ovd’ éuov, pace. | 


KP. xai rot pe xpeias dde Acrrapeis TuxEly 5 


1435 


OI. pipov pe yis éx riod’ door raxurO? Grrov 
Ovnrav pavodpa pndevos mpoorryopos. 

KP. pao’ ay bd ror toP ay, ei pn Tod Oeod 
porwr exp cov éexpabeiy ri mpaxréoy. 


Ol. GAN 7 ¥' éxeivou rac’ ednAdOn paris, 


1.4.40 


rov marpopovrny, Tov aoe po amoAAvvat. 
KP. ovras €AgyGn rail? Spas 3 ty’ ecrapev 


Ib. wpooddgeras, will admit; viz. 
from fear of elementary pollution. 

1430-1. rois & yousrois éy- 
yevtas vel rois evyyevécs. 

Ib. dyyerq «axa, domestic evils. 
Cf. Cd. Col. 765. 

1431. evoeBas fy, sup. 770. dve- 
dépes éxyev. El. 767. Aumnpss Tew. 
1178, abrles éxew, &e. Ke. 

1432. dAwidos p aweowdcas, have 
disappointed the expectations which I 
had formed, viz. that I should'be the 
object of your taunts and your re- 
proaches. Aj. 1382. » dpevoas dA- 
widos wodv. 


1434. wibod vi pos. CEd. Col. 
1414. ixerevee oe wacOnval ri pos. 
Aristoph. Thesm. 938. xépuras Bpax’ 
vi _ 

Ib. spds cov, for your interest. 
Branck compares Trach. 479. & 
yap «al rd «pds xelvov dAdyas. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 647. pi} apis pou 


Aéyours. Add Herodot. I. 75. 324. . 


VIII. 22. 60. 
1435. rev ag rivos) el ruxely 
(to obfain what thing). . Col. 


1755. rivos, & waides, xpelas. avyvcas 
(to accomplish what thing), spoc- 
wirvere. 

Ib. Acwapeis (earnestly entreat) pe. 
Esch. Prom. 1040. xal Auwaphow roy 
peya orvyoupevoy. 

1437. paterds spocrryopos. Phil. 
1353. T@ mpooiyopos (Schef. Mel. 
Cr. p. 137. rov). ‘conversable. - 
sup. v. 1338. 

1438. The double 4» in this verse 
is thus explained by Dindorf: pao’ 
ay, ed rotr’ tof, Zpac’ dy. (In what 
tone is this uttered? The language 
seems harsh and unkind, and at 
variance with the better feelings 
for which CEdipus had recently given 
Creon credit.) 

1440. No further response (péres) 


need be sought from him; his com- 


mand is clear enough. 

1442. ovres ddéxbn ravl. Such in 
truth has been his command. 

1442-3. ta xpelas pn 
dvravéa xpelas Zorapev. Matth.:§. 480. 
Obs. 3. Trach. 1145. Euppopas: i’ 
Eorapev, Aj. 103. ct yp 09 wais 
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Xpelas, apewov exuabeiv ri Spacréoy. 
OI. otras ap’ avdpos abAlou revoeo®’ Srep ; 


KP. xal yap ov viv ray re Oe@ riotw depos. 


1445 


OI. xai col y érioxirre te Kal rporpéyopat, 
_ Ths pév Kar’ oixous avros dy OéAew Tapoy 
Gov’ xai yap opbas Trav ye aay redcis Urep. 
nov dé pror’ a&wOyrw rob_ 


warp@ov aot Cavros oixnrod ruxeiv. 


GAN’ €a, ue vaiew Opec, evOa, KrAyCerat 
ovpos KiBapay odros, ov prrnp Té Lot 
mwatnp tr eaOnv Cavre KUpwoy Tador, 

iv’ €& éxeivav, of py? arrwAAUTny, Oavo. 


a ~ 0 9 3 4 9 aA 4 
KaiTot ToroUTOV y’ Ol0a, NTE ph ay voOroV 
4 # 
pnt’ ado wépoas pndev" 


1455 
OU yap ay Tore 


Ounoxwv éoaOnv, yn wi te Séwe@ Kaxg. 


6 rov Aaepriov, ov cos rixns gory. 
KEY ; : 

Ib. ray=ros dv’ av pépas will give. 
(In what tone again we ask is this 
uttered ? The emphatic vip is surely 
a taunt that might have been spared, 
more particularly by the brother of 
Jocasta. That Cfjipus feels, what 
Creon ought to have felt, is clear 
from his following language.) 

1444. ovres dialecticam vim ali- 
quando habet, sic igitur, 8. ergo sig- 
nificans. Cf. Ged. Col. 1433. Antig. 
673. Ex. 

1446. sporpéyouas. Scxor. alry- 
copa. Ex. deprecabor a te, xpéorporos 
yernvopas, 

1449. pywor’ afwbnre, See Ell. 
Il. 97. 

1450. rdde warpgoy dorv. Cf. sup. 
1378. Cid. Col. 297. sarpgoy dor 
yis fxes. (Sc. Theseus). 

Ib. olayris, an inhabitant. 


1451-2. dvba x. ob. K. ob. ubi est 
qui meus Citheron dicitur, Scuar. 
Dissen (Comment. p. 493.) compares 
Nem. IX. 41. Soph. Trach. 636 sq. 

1453- xupsovr. (ScHon. ior) cbé- 
conv, apud se destinarunt. Ex. 

1454. of pw’ arédAvoap, i.e. as far 
as wishes and intentions could effect 
the purpose. Brunck compares 
E]. 320. wpayp’ avip spdrcey (ScHOL. 
émxeipay mpdoceyv) pérya. Cid. Col. 
993. xretvoe occidere velit. Aristoph. 
Pac, 212. éxeivww woAdddeis owovdas 
wovovrrar, i.e. woey dmOupovvrer, Add 
Pind. Ol. XIII. 82. coplfovres (endea~ 
vouring to recover). /Eschyl. S. c. Th. 
1021. gpes (tentabat capere): sec 
also Ellendt I. 994. 

1455-6. » Gy wépoas, is destined 
to destroy me. 

1457. Ovnoxwv, doomed to death, 
on the point of dying. Cf. Eurip. 
Here. F. 537. 550. 

Nn 


1450 





Wr 
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GAN’ 7) pev Hcy poip’, one elo’, iro. 
maidoy dé tev pev aprevoy pn pot, Kpéor, 


“ 4 wv > C4 A 
wpooOy peptyvay’ avdpes eioiv, WOTE [17 
4 4 n~ ¥ a 9 ~ pe 
oma Tore axe, EVO av wot, Tov Biov 


1460 


raw 6° aOdicuy oixrpaiy re rapéevow epaiv, 
(aly ov 20’ nun xwpis ertabn Bopas 
Tpame(” avev TOUS’ avdpos, GAN’ Sow éyw 


1458. onmnwep Br. Dinp. drocwep 
Ex. (whom see). oromep Ebner’s 
MSS. Wonp. 

1459-60. To the troubles already 
pressing upon CEdipus, Creon was 
not unlikely to enjoin him solicitude 
about his family. (&dipus depre- 
cates any such superaddition of 
anes (for so the words spoc6j 

ptpeay seem necessarily to be un- 
derstood) on the part of his two 
sons, for they being arrived at man’s 
estate could take care of them- 
selves; but in the most pathetic 
terms recommends to his care his 
two infant daughters. (wepi may be 
understood at waidev, but is not 
I think absolutely necessary.) 

1460. wpoc6y péptpvav—ne mihi 
adde curam s. impone. Ex. ‘‘ Scri- 
bendum spodj cum Elmsleio, qui 
comparat Electr. 1334. vy & etda- 
Reavy ravde mpovbénny ¢ye 
Hermann, after BatGInE &: a mistrans- 
lation of Elmsley, and observing that 
spocbécba pépivay does not signify 
curam cure additam habere, but 
curam sibi addere,, subjoins, that 
though the learned writer’s conjec- 
ture is very probable in itself, yet as 
.all MSS. concur in the Lana read- 


».” Dinp.. 


ing, we are not to consider it as a 
wrong one. 

Ib. péptpvay, In the Pindaric 
writings this word is not unfre- 
quently applied to the anxious con- 
cern and endeavours of those who 
laboured to excel in the sacred 
games. Ol. 1.174. Pyth. VIII. 131. 
Nem. III. 121. 

Ib. dvdpes, men, as opposed to 
women. Cf. Antig. 484. El. 997: 
Aj. 1182, &c. &e. 

1461. ondmy die menantad: to 
be in want of, to be without. 2 
1463. xapls doraén, has been set 

apart. 

1463-4. Bopas i. e. rporns rpdwe{a, 
eating.table. cf. Matth. §. 316, f. 
and §. 355, c. Pind. Scol. fr.. 8. 
(Dissen’s edit.) 

Ib. dvev rovd’ avdpds, meaning 
himself. 

1464. rpdwega. The table of 
CEdipus and its accompaniments,— 
both heir-looms,—seem to have been 
of that magnificent description, 
which might be expected in a regal 
family coming from the wealthy 
shores of Tyre and "Sidon. Hence 
the author of the aa The- 
baid : 


has been thy covert, the aye aoe the diamond, the 


the jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, and the 
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Yravoyu, wavrov rave’ del peretxerny’) 


aly po. péAcrOa’ cal padiora pe xEpoiw 
Waioal py’ éavov, xamoxAavoarGat Kaka. 


8 avak, 


8 & yov yevvaie. xepot Trav Oryav 


Soxoiy’ exew opas, orep nix’ éBAerov. 


ri dnp ; 


1470 


ov 89 KAv@ rou mpos Oewy row por pidrow 


Saxpuppoovvrow, xal pw emoureipas Kpéwy 
Erepée por Ta Pidrar exyovow epow ; 


Abrap & dswyenjs pws farbds Todv- 
veixns 


wpata pév Oldirods xadjy sapeOnce 
tpawe{ay 

dpyvptyy, Kddpowo bedppovos’ abrap 
freara 


xXpvocov Euwrnoey caddy dSéras Hdeos 
olvou. Athen. XI. 46s, f. 


(Why this proceeding should have 
brought down the curses of the 
angry monarch upon his sons, it 
will be time to inquire in a future 
drama.) 

1466. aly (gl. rovrev). Wunp. 
Dinp. Ebn. MSS. raw Br. 

Ib. wéAcoa, infin. for imper. sup. 
462. Cid. Col. 484. El. 9. 396. Phil. 
1411, 

€\adpay xumdpiocor idee, 

day 8¢ vopdy Kpnras mepidaioy. 

Pind. Fgmm. Incert. 23. 


1468. 1 dvag. A bacchiac verse, 
as also 1471. 

1469. youy yevvaios seems to imply 
a person noble in disposition, because 
noble in birth: pndéy dy yovaiow 
(Aj. 1093.) implying merely mean 
birth. The interpretation of Erfurdt 


and Herm., qui non es incestis pa- 


rentibus genitus, is more ingenious 
than solid, for that would rather im- 
ply that Cidipus himself had been 


born of incestuous parents, which 
he was not. Cf. El. in voc. yous. 

Ib. xepoix.r.d. 

Ah, dear son Edgar, 
Might I but live to see thee in my 
touch, 
I'd say, I had my eyes again. 
Gloucester, in King Lear. 

1470. The two infant daughters of 
CEdipus (the Antigoné and Ismené, 
who are afterwards to furnish us 
with so much intellectual delight) 
are here brought upon the stage: 
their audible sobbing reaching the 
paternal ears, CEdipus exclaims as 
in the verse following. 

1471. Te hypel = dAéeyo re (V.1475,) 
are my words true? am I deceived, 
or do I augur right? re is not, I 
think, interrogative here any more 
than in Pind. Pyth. X. 5. rs copwde 
wapa xapdy, do I make any unreason- 
able boast ? 

1472-3. Tow pos girow (my 
daughters) 3axpupp. The Scholiast 
notices the Attic use of a plural 


Masculine for a plural feminine. 


1474. ra arar’ éxy. dy. The un- 
happy parent already has an in- 
stinctive feeling, that though his 
sons might prove traitors, his daugh- 
ters would devote themselves to him 
with unflinehing duty and affection. 
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KP. deyeis. éy yap «iu oO rropovvas Tase, 
yvous Thy Tapovoay Téprw, 4 0° elxev mada. 
OI, aAd’ evruyoins, xai oe rnd THs odod 


1476. The wide intervals, at which 
the Sophoclean portraits of Creon 
were produced, necessarily engen- 
dered some variety in the drawing of 
them. In the present drama Creon 
is little more than a cold reasoner and 
calculator, nice in his distinctions and 
definitions, and sufficiently rhetori- 
cal in his expositions of them. In 
the C&dipus Coloneus, he becomes, 
with no emall display of oratorical 
powers, a finished sophist, capable 
of giving any colouring to his 
thoughts by the power of words, 
and ready to effect by force and 
violence what he cannot achieve by 
treachery and dissimulation. The 

x Antigoné exhibits him as one of the 
most hateful of tyrants—carrying 
misery into the bosom of his own 
family, contumeliously spurning at 
the man who has helped him in 
authority, and in the plenitude of 
power, opposing himself to one of 
the most sacred of human obliga- 
tions. That this picture of Abso- 
lutism was well calculated to please 
the poet’s audience, there can be no 
doubt : but is it fraught with no in- 
struction to us? It surely teaches 
(and it is not the highest lesson 
which may be drawn from that ad- 
mirable composition), that though 
uncontrolled power may by accident 
be kind and paternal in its character, 
yet political wisdom requires, that 
the greatest of civil blessings should 
not be left to accident and chance, 


but that Sovereigns should be bound 
by oaths and obligations as strictly 
as their subjects. But to come 
to our more immediate object. That 
the character of Creon could at no 
*time have found much favour in the 
eyes of Sophocles, is obvious from 
the above brief sketch: whence then 
the present softening in its favour? 
I answer, from dramatic necessity. 
The poet knew that he had here the 
means of furnishing a scene of the 
most exquisite pathos, and as that 
scene could not be furnished withont 
the consent of Creon, the new Abso- 
lute of Thebes, who begrudges a little 
inconsistency of character—if in- 
deed there is inconsistency—when 
necessary for such a purpose? The 
reader, who wishes to enlarge his 
intellectual enjoyments, will com- 
pare this closing scene of the C£di- 
pus Tyrannus with that of the 
‘¢ Hercules Furens” of Euripides. 

1477- I understand: “ having 
known the present pleasure to be 
that for which you have been long 
sr sca 

. véepyw. Eurip. Phen. 331. 

wos.. peta wadaay ddBw 

Ib. ges. Wonp. elyev. Dinp. Esn. 


my care provided this de- 





light, 
Assured of old what joy their pre- 
sence gave thee. Das. 
1478. (d&exa) riode ris déov. 
ScnoL. fs frepyas dnAovdrs rds xdpas. 


Pllc hi Sessa dora dager estan torn io. ggg aad per esp pa 
in fact the poet's first production of these three dramas. 
historical traditions, prove that at least ten years must "Ps ela 
pia alhor digs anna arden, omit? Hata CE. Sobbil's “ 
der Tragischen Poosie der Griechen.” p. 169. 


ternal evidence, as well 
Sawant the exhl 
mur Kenatniss 
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Saipov apewov 7 ue hpoupnoas ror. 


@ réxva, Tou wor éaté ; Seip ir’, EAOere 


1480 


as ras adeAdas raode ras éuds xépas, 
al rov duroupyod trarpos vpiy oS spay 

. Ta mporGe Aapmpa mpovEevnoay Gppara: 
Os uplv, @ Téxy’, ovT opay ov’ ioropay 


ararnp epavOny évOev avros npoOny. 


1485 


kai oda Saxpvw’ mpooPrénew yap ov cbEve' 
yoovpevos Ta Aotra TOU mKpod Biov, 

olov Bidva: apa mpos avOparrwy xpeav. 

woias yap actay n&er’ eis opsAlas ; 


trolas &° copras, évOev ov xexAaupévat 


1490 


apos oixov ifeoS ayri rns Oecpias ; 

GAN’ qi’ dy dy wpos yauov Fant’ dxpuas, 
tis odTos €aTat, Tis mapappivel, Téxva, 
ror oveidn AapBavav, & Trois euois 


i.e. for this their coming. And so 
Ellendt understands the passage. 
But the words may be better taken, 
I think, in a Pindaric sense: for 
this proceeding, for this mode of act- 
ing. For examples of the words 
68ds and «éAevOos thus occurring in 
Pindar, see Dissen’s Comment. p. 
- 213. and cf. Soph. Céd. Col. 1397. 
1506. El. 68. 1295. 1314. See also 
Lowth’s Isaiah, c. X. 24. 26. and 
note: also Blayney’s Jerem. XXXII. 
39- and note, p. 233. 

1479. daipwv. Here, deity, as effi- 
cacious in directing the affairs of man, 
whether in a good or bad sense. 

1481. &s = wpés. Trach. 532. 
Oupaios FAGov os dyas. A pause be- 
fore the wretched man can utter the 
word adeddas. 

— 1482-3. 58” dpay, thus to see, i. e 
not to zee at all. Wunp. I under- 
stand: thus to be seen by you. 


1483. rd wpccbe Aaumpd spyuara, 
once brilliant eyes. 

Ib. spovééyncay. ScHou.: sepice 
wolncay, elpyacavro, alriws é¢yévovro, 
Cf. Kreug. ad Xen. Anab. VI. 3, 14. | 
also (Ed. Col. 465. Trach. 726. 

1484. off dpa off ioropéy, using 
neither eye nor tongue—neither in- 
vestigating matters myself, nor ask- 
ing of others.=Ignorantly, uncon- 
sciously. 

1488. ode, masculine dual for 
feminine. Cf. Matth. §. 436. Err. 

Ib. spds dvOperav, ab hominibus 
sive per homines. Wunp. 

1490. wolas 3 dopras (ffere). Cf. 
Electr. 982. Eurip. Here. Fur. 1283. 

Ib. xexAavpévas, bathed in tears. 
Cf. ASsch. Choeph. 455. 729. 

1491. dvr) ris Ocaplas, in return 
for the pleasure which the spectacle 
has afforded you. . 

1493-4. sapappliyes — Aap Savew 

"3 
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yovetow éoTat opav GF opov SnAnparea ;- 
ri yap KaKGy GreoTL; TOV WaTépa warnp 


1495 


~ “~ »y 
Upay eredve’ Thy TexovTaY nporev 
@ > A , o » “~ wv 
OOev Trep avros EeoTapy, KaK TOY Loov 
a © > N_ dgopy - ; 
exrncal vas, oviep autos e&épu. 


roar oveduicbe. xara Tis yapel ; 


1500 


oux éatw ovdes, @ Tex’, dAAa dnrady 
xéprous POaphva: xayapous vuas xpedv. 
@ mat Mevorxéws, add’ ere mévos TaTnp 


TaUTaLy sash hoe vo rep; @ 
oda AayeY dv’ ovre, HH ode mrepudys 


» "hurevoaper, 
1505. 


aroxas avavdpous éyyeveis cAmpévas, 


a. v. €. ScHOL.: ris AapBaver tpas els 
yooaixas wapéyeras rowir’ éveiBn. Br. 
ris wopappivyet—Aap Barer quis adeo 
projecta erit impudentia (ut) &e. 
Dindorf adopts Brunck’s interpre- 
tation. Comparing, therefore, con- 
etruct. sup. 1323, I translate: who 
will have the boldness to take to him 
such reproaches ? 

1494-5. Tois pois -yovevos (sc. 
Laius and Jocasta): ogg yoveios 
(CEdipus himself, and Jocasta). 

Ib. 8nAnpara, causes of ruin. Od. 
XII. 286. 8yrAnpara yyae. Donner 
translates: which will bring a curse 
upon your parents and mine. 

1497-8. fpocey «.r.é. translate : 
“‘wedded her from whose bosom 
himself had sprung.” Asa Pindaric 
word applied to the fields of the 
Muses ploughed by poets, see the 
beautiful exordium of the sixth 

Ode, (where the poet seems 

im doubt, whether to compose the 

usual song of triumph, or to substi- 

tate an amatory song instead,) and 
Nem. VI. 55+. X. 49. 

1498. dx raw tuv. Scuon. dx ris 


Gpovpys res abras. Translate: “‘ and 





derived you from the same parent 
from whom myself was born.” -- 

1500. rowtr’ oveduciobe = roavre * 
oveidn ANWerbe. 

1502. xépoos, used adjectively of 
a hard and strong soil : (Antig. 251.) 
here applied to an unmarried female, 
who remains without offspring. 
Translate: childless. 

Ib. Péapnvat, perire, pessum ire. 
Wonp. (bcipecbu: is used princi- 
pally in the Greek language of those 
who éravel to their injury. Ellendt 
refers to Br. in loco. Bergl. ad 
Alciphr. I. 13. Abresch. ad Aésch. 
Pers. 459. Lennep ad Phalar. p.351.) 

Ib. xdydpovs, used after xéprous 
by the schema torepodoyia 

1505. dAdAaper bv Sere, Jocasta 
actually dead, himself virtually dead. 

Ib. wepudeix, to overlook, to neglect. 
sapidys, Libr. Ebn. MSS. See Her- 
mann on the 

1506. wrexas dnivBpovs eyyevete 
d\epevas. Dindorf, dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, proposes to read 
dcyeveis, a change which seems to 
be uncalled for. In a former publi- 
cation (Frogs of Arist. p. 294.) I 
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pnd eEwrdoys travde trois epois Kaxois. 
GAN oixrizov odas, ode THALKATS opav 
Tayriv epnuous, TAnY OTOY TO Gov pépos. 


Evvvevoov, @ yevvaie, oF ravoas xepi. 


1510 


”~ 9 o 6°? 9 A » @ 4 a 
opeov 5, w réxy’, ei pev eixerny nbn ppevas, 
, x A , “~ s) a 9 » Ld 
MOAN ay trapyvouv’ viv de Tour evyerGe jot 
od xaspos aet Cav, Biov dé Apovos 
Yuas Kupnoa. Tov durevoavros Tarpos. 


KP. aris, i’ é&nxes Saxpvwv. add’ i oreyns evo. 


OI. srewrréov, xei pndev 70v. 


endeavoured to call attention to 
Aischylus’s mode of accumulating 
epithets, two, three, and even six 
together, without any copulative 
Yconjunction. That this arrange- 
ment, though occasionally abused by 
the dithyrambic poets, had its own 
propriety in languages, like the 
ancient, addressed to auditors, and 
not to readers, (a point of much 
moment in considering the struc- 
ture of those languages,) there can 
be little doubt: coupling, therefore, 
this general remark with a rule 
previously laid down (sup. 192.), 
I think that this verse would convey 
to Attic ears the following sense, 
but under a form more agreeable 
to them than our own plain ver- 
sion: ‘‘ wandering in poverty .and 
unblest singleness, though members 
of your family.” Trach. 299. ravras 
dpioy Svowdrpous éwi Lens | xdpas 
Goixous amdropds tr’ dAwpévas. Eur. 
Pheen. 1753. drapOevevr’ dwpeva. 

1507. Ne eadem quam ego patior, 
calamitale illas verari sine. En. 
racde 1. €. ra réovde xaxa. Wuonp. 
coll. Matth. §. 453. not. 1. 


| 1515 


KP. rravra yap Kaip@ Koda. 


1508-9. 38° dprpous (so destitute) 
rndcxdod’ (and at such a tender age). 
rnducdode, SCHOL. puixpds. 

1510. of avoas xepi. On this 
proceeding as a proof of plighted 
faith, see Eurip. Med. 21. Heracl. 
308. Hel. 839. cf. sup. 760. (Creon 
performs what is requested of him.) 

IS11. ef pe elyérny hpevas. “* Were 
you capable of understanding those 
admonitions.” On the dual form 
elxérny, see Elmsley ad Arist. Ach. 
733. and Eurip. Med. 1041. 

1512. ror’ eBxerbe por = ebyns 

avere tm cuou, receive this prayer 
on my behalf. Cf. Schol. and Matth. 
§. 495, d. 

1513. ob xatpds, where it is for 
your advantage. Musgrave com- 
pares Electr. 1259. Libanius II. 
376, a. ob xaspos, ovyxabifoper. 

1515. GAs, & efnxes Saxpiev, 
satis gum lachrymasti. Hearn. 
Eurip. Herc. F. 1394. dviorac’, & 
diornve® Saxpioy 8’ dus. (Further in- 
stances of hexameters in the Sopho- 
clean dramas occur in C&d. Col. 
887-891. Philoct. 1402-1408.) 

1516. wdvra yap cape (at a proper 


y Diesen has also called attention to the subject in the Pindaric writings, collecting 
Comment, 


examples, and explaining them with his 
304 89, 


erudition and good taste. 
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KP, Acfes, xal ror’ elropas 
KP. rod Geod pv aireis 


KP, rovyapoiy reve 


gins rad odv; KP. &. py Gpove yap ov pra A€yew 


KP. oreiyé vuv, réexvev 


KP. zravra jy Bovdov 


kal yap axparnoas ov cor TE Bip ideas 


season) xadd. For verbal illustra- 
tions, cf. Ellendt I. goo. Whence 
Sophocles derived some of his no- 
tions on this subject, we reserve for 
another occasion; at present we 
content ourselves with a single one 
from that fruitful source. 
6 d¢ xaipos Spoiws 
wavris ¢xes xopupdy. tyvww word cal 
*IdAaoy 
ot dreudcarrd yy (xatpdy 8c.) érrd- 
wudos O7B. Pyth. IX. 135. 
1517. éf’ ols, on what condition, 


eu I will go within, Arist. Plut. 


1168. émi rovros eicie. Eur. Phen. 
599. wi rois elpnucvors. Cf. Pind. 
Pyth. IV. 330. éwi bavary. 

Ib. Aeé. x. r. €. Erfurdt compares 
fEsch. 8. c. Th. 268. Adyoss ay ds 
Taxiora, ani dy «icopa. Plaut. 
Pseud. II. 2, 62. ‘“‘scin’ quid te 
orem, Syre?”’ ‘** Sciam, si dixeris.” 
Cf. Wunder ad Philoct. 1255. 

1518. dwes wdpyers. sub. cpa. 

Ib. drocow gl. d&dporov. (See on 
this subject Wunder’s Preface to his 
CEdipus Coloneus, p. 16 sq.) 


1519. few == adsum. Cf. El. I. 
66 


Ib. rosy. r. r. (In what tone does 
Creon utter this? To me it sounds 
like a piece of cool detestable irony). 

Ib. dpovd, in mente habeo, volo. 
Eu. 

1521. ago (ddinus). Scor. ddé- 
oraco, let go. (Cidipus is still ten- 
derly embracing his children). Ex. 
“« Medium (sc. rot dduéva) uno loco 
reperitur Cid. R. 1521. ubi réxveo 3° 
apov: quod nisi amoris haberet et 
desiderii adsignificationem, -vix dis- 
creparet ab aqes.” 

1522. py Ay (alpetoOas), take not, 
ravras (these), pov ( from me.) 

Ib. wdvra xpareiy as infr. a 
i.e. & édxpdrycar. So also xparey 
occurs with an accus. (id. Col. 
839. 1381. Suidas cites the ex- 
pression in the text as proverbially 
eaid of yersons, who wish to be al- 
together prosperous, to bask in 
sunshine without any intervening 
cloud. ; 
1523. Scno,. Sea vevicgnas, ob 
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XO. @& warpas OnBys Evorxor, Aevooer’, Oidirous 38e, 
(Os ra KAci”’ aiviypar Aon Kal kparworos hy aynp, 1525 


cumpyeyxé oo, for your former 
triumphs have been of no benefit to 
you. 

1524-30. No small controversy 
has been excited among scholars and 
critics, whether the following verses 
are to be admitted as genuine So- 
phoclean verses, or to be discarded as 
partially or wholly spurious. Heath, 
Boivin, Camerarius, Dindorf and 
others, have leaned more or legs to 
the two latter opinions; Hermann, 
Thudichum, and Matthiss (Constan- 
tine) argue strenuously for their 
genuineness. The two former think 
that the tragedy could not properly 
terminate without them; the latter, 
after recording the particular plea- 
sure which he derives from the 
perusal of this “locus pulcherrimus,” 
adds, somewhat oddly, ‘‘ credo autem 
minus pulchrum eum visurum esse, 
si minus sanus, et minus sanum, si 
minus pulcher visus esset.” With all 
submission to three such high autho- 
rities, it appears to me, that the 
auditor might safely have been left to 
draw his own moral from what he 
had heard, without these half-dozen 
verses being tacked on, which seem 
to justify Longinus’s declaration, that 
even in the midst of grandeur and 
sublimity, both Pindar and Sophocles 
could make an occasional tumble 
(De Sublim. §. 33.) The arguments 
relating to the controversy will be 
found in the “‘ Questiones Sopho- 
clee” of Matthie: it is less within 
the scope of the present undertaking 
to enter into the dispute than to 
endeavour to make the verses them- 
selves intelligible to the reader. 

Tb. @7n8ys. Observations on the 
use of this name by Sophocles are 
reserved for a future play. 

Ib. fous. Soph. Trach. 1092. 


Nepéas gvoixoy .. Adovra. 
is of much more frequent occurrence 
in the writings of Mechylus and 
Euripides. 

1525. ra «deliv alviypara. We 
have for some time lost sight of the 
Ascrean poet, from whose writings, 
as well as those of his illustrious 
countryman, it was proposed to illus- 
trate the present drama; and with- 
out disrespect to that great moral 
and philosophic poet, we may add, 
that we should have been content 
to lose sight of him altogether, had 
the deep tragic tone which pervades 
the later scenes of this noble drama 
been left to operate upon us undis- 
turbed. But the hexametrical verses, 
which seem 80 satisfactory to Her- 
mannand Thudichum, having snapped 
the chain, which had previously held 
our own minds in bondage, we 
shall perhaps give less offence to 
others, if we amuse an idle moment . 
by inquiring, whether, in the enig- 
matic Sphinx the language of 
Hesiod and Sophocles allows us to 
see any thing more than a volcanic 
mountain, which had recently burst 
forth, carrying terror and desolation 
to all around—philosophers of course 
excepted. The pinions of the 
‘‘ winged gir)” will create no surprise 
to those who know the heights to 
which such mountains carry their 
productions, and the velocity with 
which their work is done, when once 
they are in earnest: the lion-part of 
her will be satisfactorily explained 
by future references to the Leo Ne- 
meensis, her own brother by the 
mother’s side; and for the virgin- 
face, if we cannot otherwise dispose 


_ of it, the reader must be content to 


imagine, that being the youngest of 
the breed, this Sphinx had been for 
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some time the pet-volcano of philo- 
sophic eyes. And now to more 
recondite proofs of our assertion, 
taking in this as well as many pre- 
ceding matters of far more import- 
ance, the learned Sickler as “our 
Tyrian cynosure and star Beeotian.” 

Among the earlier elementary dei- 
ties in Hesiod’s Theogony, who de- 
rive their offspring from legitimate 
wedlock, and not from spontaneous 
or individual creation, stand a most 
respectable couple, bearing the names 
of Phorcys and Keto (Theog. 270). 
A very numerous progeny was the 
issue of their joint loves; how could 
it be otherwise, since the male deity 
was by etymology “the separating 
or decomposing “principle,” and the 
female that portion of atmospheric 
“space, in which float the electri- 
cal fluid and other matters; the 
epithet of “ beautiful-cheeked” (xad- 
Auwdpnos) being added to her name, 
in allusion to the various and ever- 
changing colours which atmospheric 
space exhibits? Dropping any 
farther notice of some eight or 
ten of their progeny, whose Phe- 
nician etymologies, however, would 
evince how deeply the philosophy 
of that people had entered into the 
principles of electricity, the origin of 
thunder and lightning, and the 


formation of clouds,—sucking-clouds, | 


rain-clouds, concussion-clouds, &c.— 
we come at once to their daughter 
Echidna, and their son-in-law, Ty- 
phaon, whose union introduces us 
to six grandchildren, of whom the 


Sphinx was one; and who, with her 
brother, the Leo Nemeeus, we are 
obliged to state, were not more. 
creditably begotten than the chil- 
dren of Gidipus "himself. Echidna, 
like so many other primeval deities 
of Hesiod, bears a name void of ety- 
mological meaning in the Greek lan- 
guage, but when traced to her set- 
tlement among the Arimoi (Theog. 
v. 301.), and consequently to Ara- 
mean roots, she presently becomes 
the ‘‘ freckled” or ‘‘ the spotted” 


one (Sickler’s Cadmus, p. §2. Ge- _— 


sen. I. 58.); passing in general 
language for the head of the snake 
and dragon tribe, but in symbolical 
language, representing all those ser- 
pentine windings and fissures which 
extended from the two Syrias 
through Lycia, Lydia, and elsewhere, 
and were the cause of those nume- 
rous convulsions and earthquakes in 
ancient days, to which Strabo has ad- 
verted (L. XII. XIII. XVI. ad fin.). 
Typhaon is too well known in his 
modern name of Typhoon—i. e. as a 
storm-wind, rising suddenly from 
the earth and sweeping all before it— 
to occasion any doubt as to what his 
etymology ought to be; and we have 
only to add, that in the same Phee- 
nician tongue, his name closely 
answers to the definition here given 
of him. Two persons better calcu- 
lated to be the parents of a set of 
volcanic eraptions cannot well be 
imagined: let.us pass their six 
poetic children successively before 
us, to see how far they answer this 


rales Gepands iad tos cnaay sateattias 66 etal of 
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account. We shall take the brood 
in that order which will best assist 
us in coming to a conclusion on the 
subject, without regarding rights of 
seniority, or other arrangements 
which might place the matter in a 
more logical and scientific point of 
view. That the Chimera, with its 
three heads of dragon, goat and 
lion, was a volcano—the dragon re- 
presenting the symbolical founda- 
tion of such mountains, the goat its 
middle or more accessible part, and 
the lion its summit or head,—is now 
generally admitted; were there in 
fact a doubt, that doubt would be sa- 
tisfied by the large details into which 
Sickler has entered respecting the 
Leo Nemeeus, who, it has been be- 
fore hinted, was a son of Echidna, 
and by one of her own offspring. 
That all the Greek words A¢o», 
Aclov, ris, are of Semitic origin, is 
unquestionable—that the epithet at- 
tached by Hesiod to the word Aw» 
comes also from the same language, 
is pretty clear—but to prove, as 
Sickler has most ingeniously done 
(Cadmus, p. 57 8q.), that in these 
two words we have but collaterally 
to deal with the well-known Pelo- 
ponnesian lion of that name, the 
primary idea of the words Leo Ne- 
_ meus being that of a volcano in full 
roar, would lead us into lengths 
utterly incompatible with our present 
limits. And thus far for two of the 
breed. Our imaginations have been 
so long accustomed to see in Cerberus 
the mere guardian of the infernal re- 
gions, that it requires some strength 
of mind to recognize him in his 
original office; and yet if any one 
has seen Mount tna or Mount 
Vesuvius in full play of flame and 


voice, he will be at no loss to ima- 
gine, whence the idea of a barking 
hell-dog first arose. Orthos, the 
fourth of this hot and noisy stock, 
will create us little difficulty. When 
we find him characterised by Hesiod 
as a dog, attendant on the triple and 
electric Geryon (Sickler 51-2. 4.), 
we are at no loss to guess what his 
original occupation and office were. 
We have now only the Lernzan 
Hydra and Sphinx, or, as Hesiod 
terms her, the © Phix, to deal with. 
Of the bog-volcano and its conical 
hills, we say nothing, that we may 
address ourselves without further: 
delay to the object of our search. 
And first for etymology. ‘ From the 
verb myp (Phitzeh), to open widely,” 
says the learned Sickler, ‘‘ comes 
the word Phi (a mouth) ;” and that 
this mouth was not the mouth of 
a compound form, bearing the face 
of a young virgin and the body of a 
lion (of all which, by the way, He- 
siod says nothing), but the crater 
of a volcano, discoursing such lion- 
like sounds as volcanos usually do— 
is, we trust, apparent from all that 
has been previously advanced. But 
did Hesiod elsewhere acknowledge 
this Phix to be a mountain? Let the 
reader turn to his Scutum Herculis 
(v. 32-3.) : let him compare the poet's 
Tudadmoy and @ixioy axpéraroy with 
an observation made by a scholiast 
in Pindar (Ol. IV. 1:1.), and then 
judge whether not only a mountain, 
but a burning mountain is meant by 
those terms; and that Sophocles, 
however he might feel himself obliged 
to deal with the Sphinx as a poet, 
knew her as an antiquarian to be such 
@ mountain, is also pretty evident ; 
why else does he term her in the 


© 9) 8 Bpa (Echidna oc.) ix’ drohy rive, KaBpelorow breOpev. Theog. 326. 
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present drama (v. 166.) g@Adya mpa- 
ros, a fire of bale, or a baleful fire ? 
But the enigina and its solution— 
how are they to be disposed of? When 
facts once give way to fiction, it is 
difficult to say, when and how fable 
first begins ; but let us suppose eome 
CEdipus of the day, equally gifted 
with the love of science and of 
poetry, ascending the Phix with a 
view to explore its mysteries. In 
some parts he walks erect, in others 
he uses the support of his staff, in 
others he is obliged to descend to 
the less dignified posture of all-fours: 
meantime, certain mysterious and 
enigmatical sounds are continually 
operating in his ears, and when we 
remember what effects a succession 
of hammerings produced on the mu- 
sical ears of Pythagoras and 4Han- 
del, and further consider that the 
taste of CEdipus’s day ran much into 
poetical riddles, I see no reason why 
the musings of our supposed philo- 
sopher and poet should not have 
clothed themselves in that identical 
set of hexameters, which, if they 
have not preserved the philosophic 
portion of the subject, have kept 
alive the poetic part of it. Whether 
it results from all this, that Gcdipus 
was the prince of scientific men in 
his day, and that by contriving to 
‘cover up and stop the Phix’s vomit- 
ings, he derived his name, as Sickler 
derives it, from the word Fy to 
cocer, I do not take upon myself to 
say; but if any modern man of sci- 
ence can perform a similar feat with 
mount tna, Hecla, or Vesuvius, no 
one, I think, would begrudge him 
the first vacant throne in Europe 
for his ingenuity, even though no 


widowed Jocasta should form an ad- 
dition to his prize. 

Ib. xpdrioros, most eminent. Herm. 
Matthiz (Const.) considers the for- 
titude of CEdipus to be as much in- 
timated by this epithet, as his wisdom 
in the preceding sentence, 8s ra x. 
aly. 7. and his justice in the verse fol- 
lowing ; a triplicity of commendation, 
which, if correct, gives more dignity 
to this little epilogue, than most 
readers, I imagine, will be inclined | 


to give it on the first perusal. : 
1526, dors = ds. Cf. Ellendt 
II. 387. 


Ib. tire, invidiously. Cf. sup. 51. 
dopaneig. 495+ Spyi- 434- _ 7XONT 
491. Bacdvy. 1228. xabappe. 1339- 
yeorg. So also Electr. 233. Phil. 
1322. ebvoig, (benevolently). Antig. 
1003. ovais, (murderously). Phil. 
538. avayxy, necessarily, kc. &c. For 
Hesiodean opinions on the word 
(ndos, see his Op. 193 eq. How 
deeply the passion itself pervaded 
antiquity, a future drama will give 
an opportunity of examining. 

Ib. wodtréy xal rixas. Seager, 
Matthie, and Ellendt, agree in sub- 
stituting wrodcréy rais ruxats, the lat- 
ter translating, ‘‘ who envied not 
the fortunes of the citizens from a 
cavilling disposition.” This trait in 
(Edipodean character not a little 
resembles one which Pindar assigns 
to his royal friend Hiero, the excel- 
lent, but far-from faultless ‘‘ Abso-~ 
late” of Syracuse. 

Baoidevs 
mpavs dorois, ob Pbovéwy ayabois, gel 
vos 8¢ Oavpacrds dynp. 
Pyth. III. 124. 

Ib. ér:Brcwew (sc. fv). It is more 

usual with Sophocles to complete 


4 Commemorated in his well-known air, “ The harmonious Blacksmith.” For the 
more important effects produced on Pythagoras, see lamb. Vit. Pyth. c, 26. 
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account. We shall take the brood 
in that order which will best assist 
us in coming to a conclusion on the 
subject, without regarding rights of 
seniority, or other arrangements 
which might place the matter in a 
more logical and scientific point of 
view. That the Chimera, with its 
three heads of dragon, goat and 
lion, was a volcano—the dragon re- 
presenting the symbolical founda- 
tion of such mountains, the goat its 
middle or more accessible part, and 
the lion its summit or head,—is now 
generally admitted; were there in 
fact a doubt, that doubt would be sa- 
tisfied by the large details into which 
Sickler has entered respecting the 
Leo Nemeeus, who, it has been be- 
fore hinted, was a son of Echidna, 
and by one of her own offspring. 
That all the Greek words A¢o», 
Aelov, Ais, are of Semitic origin, is 
unquestionable—that the epithet at- 
tached by Hesiod to the word A¢o» 
comes also from the same language, 
is pretty clear—but to prove, as 
Sickler has most ingeniously done 
(Cadmus, p. 57 8q.), that in these 
two words we have but collaterally 
to deal with the well-known Pelo- 
ponnesian lion of that name, the 
primary idea of the words Leo Ne- 
_ meus being that of a volcano in full 
roar, would lead us into lengths 
utterly incompatible with our present 
limits. And thus far for two of the 
breed. Our imaginations have been 
so long accustomed to see in Cerberus 
the mere guardian of the infernal re- 
gions, that it requires some strength 
of mind to recognize him in his 
original office; and yet if any one 
has seen Mount tna or Mount 
Vesuvius in full play of flame and 


voice, he will be at no loss to ima- 
gine, whence the idea of a barking 
hell-dog first arose. Orthos, the 
fourth of this hot and noisy stock, 
will create us little difficulty. When 
we find him characterised by Hesiod 
as a dog, attendant on the triple and 
electric Geryon (Sickler 51-2. 4.), 
we are at no loss to guess what his 
original occupation and office were. 
We have now only the Lernzan 
Hydra and Sphinx, or, as Hesiod 
terms her, the * Phix, to deal with. 
Of the bog-volcano and its conical 
hills, we say nothing, that we may 
address ourselves without further. 
delay to the object of our search. 
And first for etymology. ‘ From the 
verb myp (Phitzeh), fo open widely,” 
says the learned Sickler, ‘‘ comes 
the word Phi (a mouth) ;”” and that 
this mouth was not the mouth of 
a compound form, bearing the face 
of a young virgin and the body of a 
lion (of all which, by the way, He- 
siod ‘says nothing), but the crater 
of a volcano, discoursing such lion- 
like sounds as volcanos usually do— 
is, we trust, apparent from all that 
has been previously advanced. But 
did Hesiod elsewhere acknowledge 
this Phix to be a mountain? Let the 
reader turn to his Scutum Herculis 
(v. 32-3.) : let him compare the poet's 
Tudadmoy and Sixtoy axpéraroy with 
an observation made by a scholiast 
in Pindar (Ol. IV. 11.), and then 
judge whether not only a mountain, 
but a burning mountain is meant by 
those terms; and that Sophocles, 
however he might feel himself obliged 
to deal with the Sphinx as a poet, 
knew her as an antiquarian to be such 
@ mountain, is also pretty evident ; 
why else does he term her in the 
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present drama (v. 166.) dAdya mypa- 
ros, a fire of bale, or a baleful fire ? 
But the enigma and its solution— 
how are they to be disposed of? When 
facts once give way to fiction, it is 
difficult to say, when and how fable 
first begins; but let us suppose eome 
CEdipus of the day, equally gifted 
with the love of science and of 
poetry, ascending the Phix with a 
view to explore its mysteries. In 
some parts he walks erect, in others 
he uses the support of his staff, in 
others he is obliged to descend to 
the less dignified posture of all-fours: 
meantime, certain mysterious and 
enigmatical sounds are continually 
operating in his ears, and when we 
remember what effects a succession 
of hammerings produced on the mu- 
sical ears of ras and 4Han- 
del, and further consider that the 
taste of CEdipus’s day ran much into 
poetical riddles, I see no reason why 
the musings of our supposed philo- 
sopher and poet should not have 
clothed themselves in that identical 
set of hexameters, which, if they 
have not preserved the philosophic 
portion of the subject, have kept 
alive the poetic part of it. Whether 
it results from all this, that Ccdipus 
was the prince of scientific men in 
his day, and that by contriving to 
‘ cover up and stop the Phix’s vomit- 
ings, he derived his name, as Sickler 
derives it, from the word Moy to 


cover, I do not take upon myself to | 


say; but if any modern man of sci- 
ence can perform a similar feat with 
mount A‘tna, Hecla, or Vesuvius, no 
one, I think, would begrudge him 
the first vacant throne in Europe 
for his ingenuity, even though no 


widowed Jocasta should form an ad- 
dition to his prize. 

Ib. xpdrcoros, most eminent, Herm. 
Matthize (Const.) considers the for- 
titude of Cédipus to be as much in- 
timated by this epithet, as his wisdom 
in the preceding sentence, és ra x. 
aly. 7. and his justice in the verse fol- 
lowing; a triplicity of commendation, 
which, if correct, gives more dignity 
to this little epilogue, than most 
readers, I imagine, will be inclined | 
to give it on the first perusal. | 

1526. dors = ds. Cf. Ellendt . 
IT. 387. 

Ib. inde, invidiously. Cf. sup. 51. 
dobadelg. 405. Spy. 434. oxo 
491. Bacdvy. 1228. xabappe. 1339- 
yore. So also Electr. 233. Phil. 
1322. ebvolg, (benevolently). Antig. 
1003. govaic, (murderously). Phil. 
538. dvayxy, necessarily, kc. &c. For 
Hesiodean opinions on the word 
(ndos, see his Op. 193 2#q. How 
deeply the passion itself pervaded 
antiquity, a future drama will give 
an opportunity of examining. 

Tb. wodsréy xal rixas. Seager, 
Matthie, and Ellendt, agree in sub- 
stituting wodiréy rais ruyas, the lat- 
ter translating, ‘‘ who envied not 
the fortunes of the citizens from a 
cavilling disposition.” This trait in 
CEdipodean character not a little 
resembles one which Pindar assigns 
to his royal friend Hiero, the excel- 
lent, but far-from faultless ‘‘ Abso- 
lute” of Syracuse. 

Bacieds 
mpavs dorois, ov pboviey dyabois, fete 
vos 3¢ Gavpacrés dynp. 
Pyth. IIT. 134. 

Ib. éx:Sddwer (sc. fv). It is more 

usual with Sophocles to complete 


4 Commemorated in his well-known air, “ The harmonious Blacksmith.” For the 
more important effects produced on Pythagoras, see lamb. Vit. Pyth. c, 36. 
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Téppa Tov Biov wepacy pndey adryewov rrabov. 


this form of expression (Philoct. 412. 
iy (ar. 435. reOmxas fy. 444. (Ov 
xupti. 450. Lapxoiea goras); but his 
great model of composition might 
teach him to give it occasionally in 
the elliptic form. Pind. Pyth. X. 67. 
guydvres (sub. ela) twépdicoy Nepeow. 
Ol. IT. 102. ef 8¢ paw Eyer (sub. dori) 
ris, oldey rd pdddov. Cf. Dissen on 


1527. els gcov. The sense, as 
Matthize explains, is to be continued 
from v. 1524. the two intermediate 
verses being as it were paren- 
thetical. 

1528-30. 
poetical enunciations to a similar 
effect (Solon. El. Eurip. Androm. 
100. Troades 513. Suppl. 270. 
Iph. A. 161. Herc. F. 103. Antiop. 
fr. XXXIX. 5. Ovid. Metam. III. 


Out of the various 


1530 


obx dy aléw’ depdbors Bporéy, wpiy dy | 
Oayy vis, ofr’ el xpnords ofr’ «i ry 
xaxés, 

Ib. dove x. 7. é Cf. Cid. Col. 
56s. 

1528-0. émoxowovvra ideiv, expec- 
tantem dum videat Env. Instead of 
ieiv, Stanley (ad A&sch. Sept. c. Th.) 
suggests ¢3«. Matthiss improves 
upon this ingenious suggestion by 
proposing, or rather deciding for ye 
dciy, The word redevraiay emphatic. 

1529. dd\Sigew. Aisch. Ag. 902. 
CABicas 8¢ xp) | Blow redevrncarr’ éy 
eveorot Gidy. Eurip. Phen. 17¢3. 
dy fudp pw’ Brio’, dy 8 dwedecev. 
(Cedipus de seipso). Soph. Trach. 
284. €£ dd\Biev a{nrov ebpovom Blov. 

1530. répya rov Biov. For the 
first noun without an article, Er- 
furdt compares Cid. Col. 735. réppa 


135. Ausonius in ludo VII. Sapient.) 
we content ourselves with tran- 
scribing our poet’s own. Trach. 2. 


ris cernpias. Phil. goo. dvexépea rov 


It would require the pen of Von Auffenberg to give due effect to 
the tumultaous scenes which often followed the exhibition of a Greek 
drama: how could it be otherwise where so many elements of tumult 
existed; the author and his friends, the choregus and his partisans, dance- 
masters und flute-masters, each with their respective knots of admirers; 
but, above all, the ten tribes pitted against each other, and each anxious 
that the other nine might be excluded from the first prize of victory? That 
the reader may not consider himself in an absolute bear-garden on the 
present occasion, we shall draw our remarks from a small circle, which, if 
the least noisy, was certainly not the least qualified among that countless 
throng to pass judgment on the scenes that had just passed before them. 
The splendour of their costume, the extreme beauty of their persons,—their 
_ fair faces set off to no small advantage by the dark Phrygian attendants 
who, ®with fans of peacock feathers, kept off the oppressive heat,—and 


® The retinue of an Hetera of the higher Ducitur familia tota: 
class is thus described in the “ Trinummus Vestispices, unctor, auri oustos, fabeliifera, 


of Plautus: 
Cantrices, cistellatrices, nuncil, renuncil. 
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the general vivacity of their manners, all evinced that they belonged to 
that class of persons, who, if they did not represent the virtue, most 
certainly engrossed all the female talent of Athens. Many an eye had © 
been turned to this galaxy of beauty during the representation of the 
drama, to conjecture how it was there received, and not the less because 
a whisper, though ill-founded, prevailed, that the poet’s own female friend 
(éraipa), the beautiful Theodoris, was among their number. “I like not 
this silence,” said the fairest among this brilliant assembly, as the play 
terminated,—a slight Pheenician accent giving to her pure Attic a charm 
of indescribable attraction,—“ I like not this ominous silence: such did not 
prevail when the ‘ Antigoné’ was performed.” Low as the tone was in 
which these words were uttered, they seemed to fall on some attentive ear ; 
for the word “‘Antigoné” passed rapidly from mouth to mouth, and 
“a shout for the Antigoné” was presently called for. The audience 
stood up to a man, the shout was given, and silence again prevailed. 
** And that shout is of still worse omen than the silence,” said the same 
fair speaker; ‘‘the audience are irresolute how to proceed: causes of dis- 
satisfaction, which they hardly know how to express, are in their thoughts, 
and they only seek for some extraneous and foreign matter in which to 
embody the ill feelings within them. The pass-word will doubtless come 
from that little knot of critics, between whom such whisperings and 
interchanges of opinion have passed from the very commencement of the 
piece ; if all other paths of criticism are closed, the criticism of politics is 
ever open, and the cuckoo-cry will perhaps begin from them.” And the 
speaker was not mistaken. A laugh, and a cry of ‘“‘ No Thebes” rose from 
the expected quarter; and ‘‘ No Thebes” began presently to resound from 
different parts of the theatre. ‘‘ Now Aphrodité be thanked,” said one 
of the fair Phcenician’s companions, ‘that our Beoeotian friends did not 
accept my summons to the hospitalities of the festival, for I should have 
expired with shame at the thought of their ears being thus greeted.” 


** Nay, for that matter,” said another, laughing, ‘‘ be thankful above all =~ 


to Aphrodité that the young Cleoné was not among them ; if she is budding 
_into so much beauty as report speaks, the son of Alcimedon might perchance 
wear other chains than he does at present.” ‘Those who date birth from 
the archonship of Philiscus,” it was retorted, ‘“‘ had better look to their 
own captives; if fame speaks true, they may easily be counted.” The cry 
of «* No Thebes” died away, and the pass-word of “‘ No Pindar” came from 
the same quarter. ‘‘ Add more particularly his eighth Nemean,” cried one: 
. (Boeckh’s Explice. p. 448.) ‘ And don’t forget the eighth Pythian,” ex- 
claimed another, (Diss. Comment. p. 284.) ‘* And let his countrymen know 
that we understand his arbitrating Lacus,” said a third. “ And that his | 
goddess of Tranquillity, with her two keys, has not escaped us,” said a fourth; 


x 
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as tas adeAghas tarde tas éuas xépas, 

at rov Guroupyod warpos vpiy OS opay 
Ta mpooOe Aapmpa wrpovEenocay opera’ 
Os uply, @ Téxv’, oVF opav ov0? ioropay 


rarnp epavOny évOev avros npoOny. 


kat ofa Saxpvw’ mpooBAcnew yap ov cbéve’ - 
vooupevos TH AOtTa TOU mixpod Biov, 

olov Bava: aga mpos avOpamrav xpeov. 

Tolas yap actov nker’ eis OpsAlas ; 


qrolas ©” €opras, évOev ov KexAaupévat 


Seip’ tr’, dere 1480 
1485 
1490 


apos oixoy iferS avri rhs Oewpias ; 

GAN’ iwi dv 89 mpos yapev Henr’ expas, 
tis odros éorat, Tis mapappivel, Téxva, 
ror oveidn AapBavov, & Trois émoils 


i.e. for this their coming. And so 
Ellendt understands the passage. 
But the words may be better taken, 
I think, in a Pindaric sense: for 
this proceeding, for this mode of act- 
ing. For examples of the words 
68és and «éAevOos thus occurring in 
Pindar, see Dissen’s Comment. p. 
- 213. and cf. Soph. Céd. Col. 1397. 
1506. El. 68. 1295. 1314. See also 
Lowth’s Isaiah, c. X. 24. 26. and 
note: also Blayney’s Jerem. XXXII. 
39. and note, p. 233. 

1479. daipov. Here, deity, as effi- 
cacious in directing the affairs of man, 
whether in a good or bad sense. 

1481. os = mpds. Trach. 532. 
Oupaios FAGov as dyas. A pause be- 
fore the wretched man can utter the 
word ddeddas. 

— 1482-3. 68° dpay, thus to see, i. e. 
not to see at all. Wonp. I under- 
stand: thus to be seen by you. 


1483. rad mpécbe Aaumpd cpyara, 
once brilliant eyes. 

Ib. spouvgévncay. ScHou.: wepsec 
wolnoay, «lpyacavyro, alrios éyivovro. 
Cf. Kreug. ad Xen. Anab. VI. 3, 14. _ 
also Ged. Col. 465. Trach. 726. 

1484. off dpa» odf loropéy, using 
neither eye nor tongue—neither in- 
vestigating matters myself, nor ask- 
ing of others.=TIgnorantly, uncon- 
sciously. 

1488. ode, masculine dual for 
feminine. Cf. Matth. §. 436. Err. 

Ib. spés avOpewer, ab hominibus 
sive per homines. Wunp. 

1490. wolas 8° dopras (ffere). Cf. 
Electr. 983. Eurip. Here. Fur. 1283. 

Ib. xexAavpevas, bathed in tears. 
Cf. “isch. Choeph. 455. 729. 

1491. deri ris Ocupias, in return 
for the pleasure which the spectacle 
has afforded you. ) 

1493-4. wapapplye —= AapSdver 

"3 
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1500 


ovK eo ovdels, & Téxv’, GAAa dndady 
xéprous POapivas xiyapuous Yuas xpeav. 
9 a 4 3 > » & , a 
@ wat Mevorxews, aAX eel pores warnp 


Tavraw eae ie yo rap, @ 
odAw@Aapev Sv’ dvre, un ohe wepudys 


@ *phurevoaper, | 
1505 


| > # > ~ » 4 
aTwxas avavdpous eyyeveis aAwpevas, 


a. t. €. ScHOL.: ris ap Adver ipas els 
‘yooainas wapéyeras rowair’ dveibn. Br. 
ris wapappiyver—Aap Pavey quis adeo 
projecta erit impudentia (ut) &e. 
Dindorf adopts Brunck’s interpre- 
tation. Comparing, therefore, con- 
etruct. sup. 1323, I translate: who 
will have the boldness to take to him 
such reproaches ? 

1494-5. fois pois yovetos (sc. 
Laius and Jocasta) : yorevos 
(Gedipus himself, and Jocasta). 

Ib. dnAnpara, causes of ruin. Od. 
XII. 286. 8Anpara ynov. Donner 
translates: which will bring a curse 
upon your parents and mine. 

3497-8. fpocey x. rv. é. translate: 
*‘wedded her from whose bosom 
himself had sprung.” Asa Pindaric 
word applied to the fields of the 
Muses ploughed by poets, see the 
beautiful exordium of the sixth 
Pythian Ode, (where the poet seems 
in doubt, whether to compose the 
usual song of triumph, or to substi- 
tute an amatory song instead,) and 
Nem. VI. 55. X. 49. 

1498. dx ray Gouv. Scuon. dx ris 
Gpotpys trys airas. Translate: ‘and 


oN 





derived you from the same parent 
from whom myself was born.” 

1500. rowtr’ ovedceiobe = roavre © 
ovetdn AnWeobe. 

1502. xépoos, used adjectively of 
a hard and strong soil : (Antig. 351.) 
here applied to an unmarried female, 
who remains without offspring. 
Translate: childless. 

Ib. POapnva, perire, pessum ire. 
Wunp. (fbeipecbar is used princi- 
pally in the Greek language of those 
who éravel to their injury. Ellendt 
refers to Br. in loco. Bergl. ad 
Alciphr. I. 13. Abresch. ad Aésch. 
Pers. 450. Lennep ad Phalar. p.351.) 

Ib. xdydpovs, used after xépoous 
by the schema dorepodocyia. 

1505. dddAapuev 30” Svre. Jocasta 
actually dead, himself virtually dead. 

Ib. wepudeir, to overlook, to neglect. 
sapiéns, Libr. Ebn. MSS. See Her- 
mann on the passage. | 

1506. wrexas dvavdpous dyyeveic 
ddepevas. Dindorf, dissatisfied with 
this arrangement, proposes to read 
éxyeveis, a change which seems to 
be uncalled for. In a former publi- 
cation (Frogs of Arist. p. 294.) I 
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pnd eEwodons tarde trois euois Kaxois. 
GAN’ oixrivoyv ogas, ode ThALKaTS opav 
wayrov épnpous, TAY GTOV TO TOY [EpOS. 


Evvvevoov, @ yevvaie, of ravoas xepi. 


1510 


oppy 5, & réxy’, et per eixerny 767 dpévas, 
a x A , “~ A ma d wy 4 

TOAX ay Tapyvouv’ viv de rovT evyerOe joe 

ob xatpos act Cyv, Biov 8 Apovos 

Yuas Kupnoas rod purevoavros marpos. 


KP. aris, iv’ éEjxes Saxpdwv. GAXr i oréyns éow. 


OI. sewréov, cei pndev nov. 


endeavoured to call attention to 
fEschylus’s mode of accumulating 
epithets, two, three, and even six 
together, without any copulative 
Yconjunction. That this arrange- 
ment, though occasionally abused by 
the dithyrambic poets, had its own 
propriety in languages, like the 
ancient, addressed to auditors, and 
not to readers, (a point of much 
moment in considering the struc- 
ture of those languages,) there can 
be little doubt: coupling, therefore, 
this general remark with a rule 
previously laid down (sup. 192.), 
J think that this verse would convey 
to Attic ears the following sense, 
but under a form more agreeable 
to them than our own plain ver- 
sion: ‘‘wandering in poverty and 
unblest singleness, though members 
of your family.” Trach. 299. ravras 
Spicy Bvowdrpous éwi ivns | xepas 
doixovs andropds r’ dAwpévas. Eur. 
Pheen. 1753. dwapOévevr’ dAwpéva. 

1507. Ne eadem quam ego patior, 
calamitale illas verari sine. Ex. 
ragde i. @. ra réovde xaxd. Wunp. 
coll. Matth. §. 453. not. 1. 


¥ TDiseen has also called attention to the sub 


examples, and explaining them with his 
304 09. 


1515 


KP. rravra yap Kap KaAa. 


1508-9. J& dprpovs (so destitute) 
mAuwdod’ (and at such a tender age). 
mdudode, SCHOL. pexpas. 

1510. of Wavoas xepi. On this 
proceeding as a proof of plighted 
faith, see Eurip. Med. 21. Heracl. 
308. Hel. 839. cf. sup. 760. (Creon 
performs what is requested of him.) 

1511. ef pév elyérny hpévas. “* Were 
you capable of understanding those 
admonitions.” On the dual form 
elyérny, see Elmsley ad Arist. Ach. 
733. and Eurip. Med. 1041. 

1512. voir eByerbe por = edyins 

dvere tn’ duo, receive this prayer 
on my behalf. Cf. Schol. and Matth. 
§. 495, d. 

1513. o0 xatpds, where it is for 
your advantage. Musgrave com- 
pares Electr. 1259. Libanius II. 
376, a. ob xaspds, ovyxabi{oper. 

1515. Grss, iy efneas Saxpter, 
satis jam  lachrymasti. Hearn. 
Eurip. Herc. F. 1394. dvorac’, J 
Siornve’ Saxpiey 8’ dss. (Further in- 
stances of hexameters in the Sopho- 
clean dramas occur in Qid. Col. 
887-891. Philoct. 1402-1408.) 

1516. sdvra yap nape (at a proper 


in the Pindaric writings, collecting 
erudition and good taste. Comment, 


N 4 
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OI. oof ed’ ols odv clus; 
KAvov. 
OI. 
doow. 
OI. 
TAX. 
OI. 
paryy. 
OI. 
5 adov. 
OI. 


ahead 


Yis fe Ores wep es arotKov. 


GANG. Bevis exOurros 7K. 


pydapas tavras y = pov. 
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KP. Acfets, xal ror’ elvopat 
KP. rod Oeod pv aireis 


KP, rovyapoiy revfe 


gis rad ov; KP. &. uy ppovd yap ob gird Aéyew 


Graye viv w évrevOev 75n. KP. creixé vuv, réxvov 


KP. zravra yun BovAov 


Kal yap axparnoas ov vor Tp Bip ieodaare 


season) cada. For verbal illustra- 
tions, cf. Ellendt I. goo. Whence 
Sophocles derived some of his no-« 
tions on this subject, we reserve for 
another occasion; at present we 
content ourselves with a single one 
from that fruitful source. 
6 dé xapis dpoiws 
wavrés ¢xes xopuvpdy. fyvev word cai 
*IdAaoy 
obx dresdcayrd vw (xaupdy sc.) érrd- 
wvhos O78. Pyth. IX. 135. 


1617. ¢p ols, on what condition, | 


els I will go within. Arist. Plut. 
1168. émi rovras eicie. Eur. Phen. 
599. emi rois elpnudvos. Cf. Pind. 
Pyth. IV. 330. éwi davdry. 

Ib. ref. x. +. €. Erfurdt compares 
Esch. S. c. Th. 268. Adyos dy ds 
Tdxiora, «al ray eicoua. Plaut. 
Peeud. II. 2, 62. “scin’ quid te 
orem, Syre?” “ Sciam, si dixeris.” 
Cf. Wunder ad Philoct. 1255. 

1518. Gres wépecs. sub. dpa. 

Tb. dronow gi. éféporor. (See on 
this subject Waunder’s Preface to his 
Cfdipus Coloneus, p. 16 sq.) 


1519. yee = adsum. Cf. El. I. 
766. 
Ib. rocy. r. 7. (In what tone does 
Creon utter this? To me it sounds 
like a piece of cool detestable irony). 
ee Ib. pore, in mente habeo, volo. 


1521. ddov (adips). Scuor. dgi- 
crago, let go. (C&dipus is still ten- 
derly embracing his children). Ex. 
** Medium (sc. rot ddedvar) uno loco 
reperitur Ced. R. 1521. ubi réxvev 3 
agov: quod nisi amoris haberet et 
desiderii adsignificationem, -vix dis- 
creparet ab ages.” 

1522. pi) €Ay (alpeicbas), take not, 
ravras (these), pov ( from me.) 

. wdyra xpareiy as infr. axpdrnoas 
i.e. & dxpdérncas. So also xpareiy 
occurs with an accus. (Ed. Col. 
839. 1381. Suidas cites the ex- 
pression in the text as proverbially 
said of »ersons, who wish to be al- 
together p , to bask in 
sunshine without any anterroning 
cloud. 

1523. Scuon. Sea vevixycas, o 
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XO. @ warpas OnBns evox, Aevooer’, Oidarous de, 
(Os ra KAety alviypar’ non Kal Kparurtos hy avnp, 1525 


curnveyxe cos, for your former 
triumphs have been of no benefit to 
you. 

1524-30. No small controversy 
has been excited among scholars and 
critics, whether the following verses 
are to be admitted as genuine So- 
phoclean verses, or to be discarded as 
partially or wholly spurious. Heath, 
Boivin, Camerarius, Dindorf and 
others, have leaned more or less to 
the two latter opinions; Hermann, 
Thudichum, and Matthiz (Constan- 
tine) argue strenuously for their 
genuineness. The two former think 
that the tragedy could not properly 
terminate without them; the latter, 
after recording the particular plea- 
sure which he derives from the 
perusal of this “locus pulcherrimus,” 
adds, somewhat oddly, ‘ credo autem 
minus pulchrum eum visurum esse, 
si minus sanus, et minus sanum, si 
minus pulcher visus esset.” With all 
submission to three such high autho- 
Tities, it appears to me, that the 
auditor might safely have been left to 
draw his own moral from what he 
had heard, without these half-dozen 
verses being tacked on, which seem 
to justify Longinus’s declaration, that 
even in the midst of grandeur and 
sublimity, both Pindar and Sophocles 
could make an occasional tumble 
(De Sublim. §. 33.) The arguments 
relating to the controversy will be 
found in the “ Questiones Sopho- 
clee” of Matthie: it is less within 
the scope of the present undertaking 
to enter into the dispute than to 
endeavour to make the verses themn- 
selves intelligible to the reader. 

Ib. On8ns. Observations on the 
use of this name by Sophocles are 
reserved for a future play. 

Ib. douos. Soph. Trach. 1092. 


Nepéas évoccoy.. Adovra. The word 
is of much more frequent occurrence 
in the writings of Aechylus and 
Euripides. 

1625. ra «deiv’ alviypara. We 
have for some time lost sight of the 
Ascrean poet, from whose writings, 
as well as those of his illustrious 
countryman, it was proposed to illus- 
trate the present drama; and with- 
out disrespect to that great moral 
and philosophic poet, we may add, 
that we should have been content 
to lose sight of him altogether, had 
the deep tragic tone which pervades 
the later scenes of this noble drama 
been left to operate upon us undis- 
turbed. But the hexametrical verses, 
which seem s0 satisfactory to Her- 
mannand Thudichum,; having snapped 
the chain, which had previously held 
our own minds in bondage, we 
shall perhaps give less offence to 
others, if we amuse an idle moment . 
by inquiring, whether, in the enig- 
matic Sphinx the language of 
Hesiod and Sophocles allows us to 
see any thing more than a volcanic 
mountain, which had recently burst 
forth, carrying terror and desolation 
to all around—philosophers of course 
excepted. The pinions of the 
‘‘ winged girl” will create no surprise 
to those who know the heights to 
which such mountains carry their 
productions, and the velocity with 
which their work is done, when once 
they are in earnest: the lion-part of 
her will be satisfactorily explained 
by future references to the Leo Ne- 
meensis, her own brother by the 
mother’s side; and for the virgin- 
face, if we cannot otherwise dispose 


_ of it, the reader must be content to 


imagine, that being the youngest of 
the breed, this Sphinx had been for 
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some time the pet-volcano of philo- 
sophic eyes. And now to more 
recondite proofs of our assertion, 
taking in this as well as many pre- 
ceding matters of far more import- 
ance, the learned Sickler as “‘ our 
cynosure and star Boeotian.” 
Among the earlier elementary dei- 
ties in Hesiod’s Theogony, who de- 
rive their offspring from legitimate 
wedlock, and not from spontaneous 
or individual creation, stand a most 
respectable couple, bearing the names 
of Phorcys and Keto (Theog. 270). 
A very numerous progeny was the 
issue of their joint loves; how could 
it be otherwise, since the male deity 
was by etymology “the separating 
or decomposing “principle,” and the 
female that portion of atmospheric 
*space, in which float the electri- 
cal fluid and other matters; the 
epithet of * beautiful-cheeked”’ (xad- 
Aswdpnos) being added to her name, 
in allusion to the various and ever- 
changing colours which atmospheric 
space exhibits? Dropping any 
further notice of some eight or 
ten of their progeny, whose Phe- 
nician etymologies, however, would 
evince how deeply the philosophy 
of that people had entered into the 
principles of electricity, the origin of 
thunder and lightning, and the 
formation of clouds,—sucking-clouds, 
rain-clouds, concussion-clouds, &c.— 
we come at once to their daughter 
Echidna, and their son-in-law, Ty- 
phaon, whose union introduces us 
to six grandchildren, of whom the 


plained, ) poo nicle irr “the (The dea and peg das naka 


vation 


Sphinx was one; and who, with her 
brother, the Leo Nemeeus, we are 
obliged to state, were not more. 
creditably begotten than the chil- 
dren of GEdipus "himself. Echidna, 
like so many other primeval deities 
of Hesiod, bears a name void of ety- 
mological meaning in the Greek lan- 
guage, but when traced to her set- 
tlement among the Arimoi (Theog. 
v. 301.), and consequently to Ara- 
mean roots, she presently becomes 
the ‘‘ freckled” or ‘‘ the spotted” 


one (Sickler’s Cadmus, p. 52. Ge- _- 


sen. I. 58.); passing in general 
language for the head of the snake 
and dragon tribe, but in symbolical 
language, representing all those ser- 
pentine windings and fissures which 
extended from the two Syrias 
through Lycia, Lydia, and elsewhere, 
and were the cause of those nume- 
rous convulsions and earthquakes in 
ancient days, to which Strabo has ad- 
verted (L. XII. XIII. XVI. ad fin.). 
Typhaon is too well known in his 
modern name of Typhoon—i. e. as a 
storm-wind, rising suddenly from 
the earth and sweeping all before it— 
to occasion any doubt as to what his 
etymology ought to be; and we have 
only to add, that in the same Phe- 
nician tongue, his name closely 
answers to the definition here given 


of him. Two persons better calcu- 


lated to be the parents of a set of 
volcanic eruptions cannot well be 
imagined: let us pass their six 
poetic children successively before 
us, to see how far they answer this 
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account. We shall take the brood 
in that order which will best assist 
us in coming to a conclusion on the 
subject, without regarding rights of 
seniority, or other arrangements 
which might place the matter in a 
more logical and scientific point of 
view. That the Chimera, with its 
three heads of dragon, goat and 
lion, was a volcano—the dragon re- 
presenting the symbolical founda- 
tion of such mountains, the goat its 
middle or more accessible part, and 
the lion its summit or head,—is now 
generally admitted; were there in 
fact a doubt, that doubt would be sa- 
tisfied by the large details into which 
Sickler has entered respecting the 
Leo Nemecus, who, it has been be- 
fore hinted, was a son of Echidna, 
and by one of her own offspring. 
That all the Greek words Aco», 
Aclev, Ais, are of Semitic origin, is 
unquestionable—that the epithet at- 
tached by Hesiod to the word A¢dw» 
comes also from the same language, 
is pretty clear—but to prove, as 
Sickler has most ingeniously done 
(Cadmus, p. 57 8q.), that in these 
two words we have but collaterally 
to deal with the well-known Pelo- 
ponnesian lion of that name, the 
primary idea of the words Leo Ne- 
_ meus being that of a volcano in full 
roar, would lead us into lengths 
utterly incompatible with our present 
limits. And thus far for two of the 
breed. Our imaginations have been 
so long accustomed to see in Cerberus 
the mere guardian of the infernal re- 
gions, that it requires some strength 
of mind to recognize him in his 
original office; and yet if any one 
has seen Mount tna or Mount 
Vesuvius in full play of flame and 


voice, he will be at no loss to ima- 
gine, whence the idea of a barking 
hell-dog first arose. Orthos, the 
fourth of this hot and noisy stock, 
will create us little difficulty. When 
we find him characterised by Hesiod 
as a dog, attendant on the triple and 
electric Geryon (Sickler 51-2. 4.), 
we are at no loss to guess what his: 
original occupation and office were. 
We have now only the Lernzan: 
Hydra and Sphinx, or, as Hesiod 
terms her, the ‘ Phix, to deal with. 
Of the bog-volcano and its conical 
hills, we say nothing, that we may 
address ourselves without further 
delay to the object of our search. 
And first for etymology. ‘ From the 
verb myp (Phitzeh), to open widely,” 
says the learned Sickler, ‘‘ comes 
the word Phi (a mouth) ;’”” and that 
this mouth was not the mouth of 
a compound form, bearing the face 
of a young virgin and the body of a 
lion (of all which, by the way, He- 
siod says nothing), but the crater 
of a volcano, discoursing such lion- 
like sounds as volcanos usually do— 
is, we trust, apparent from all that 
has been previously advanced. But 
did Hesiod elsewhere acknowledge 
this Phix to be a mountain? Let the 
reader turn to his Scutum Herculis 
(v. 32-3.) : let him compare the poet's 
Tudacmoy and ixtoy axpéraroy with 
an observation made by a scholiast 
in Pindar (Ol. IV. 11.), and then 
judge whether not only a mountain, 
but a burning mountain is meant by 
those terms; and that Sophocles, 
however he might feel himself obliged 
to deal with the Sphinx as a poet, 
knew her as an antiquarian to be such 
& mountain, is also pretty evident ; 
why else does he term her in the 


648° pa (Echidna oc.) ix’ srohy rdwe, KaByelorow brcOper. Theog. 326. 
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present drama (v. 166.) dAdya mypa- 
ros, a fire of bale, or a baleful fire ? 
But the enigma and its solution— 
how are they to be disposed of? When 
facts once give way to fiction, it is 
difficult to say, when and how fable 
first begins ; but let us suppose some 
CEdipus of the day, equally gifted 
with the love of science and of 
poetry, ascending the Phix with a 
view to explore its mysteries. In 
some parts he walks erect, in others 
he uses the support of his staff, in 
others he is obliged to descend to 
the less dignified posture of all-fours: 
meantime, certain mysterious and 
enigmatical sounds are continually 
operating in his ears, and when we 
remember what effects a succession 
of hammerings produced on the mu- 
sical ears of Pythagoras and 4Han- 
del, and further consider that the 
taste of CEdipus’s day ran much into 
poetical riddles, I see no reason why 
the musings of our supposed philo- 
sopher and poet should not have 
clothed themselves in that identical 
set of hexameters, which, if they 
have not preserved the philosophic 
portion of the subject, have kept 
alive the poetic part of it. Whether 
it results from all this, that C<dipus 
was the prince of scientific men in 
his day, and that by contriving to 
‘ cover up and stop the Phix’s vomit- 
ings, he derived his name, as Sickler 
derives it, from the word My to 
cover, I do not take upon myself to 
say; but if any modern man of sci- 
ence can perform a similar feat with 
mount tna, Hecla, or Vesuvius, no 
one, I think, would begrudge him 
the first vacant throne in Europe 
for his ingenuity, even though no 


widowed Jocasta should form an ad- 
dition to his prize. 

Ib. xparcoros, most eminent. Heam. 
Matthiz (Const.) considers the for- 
titude of CEdipus to be as much in- 
timated by this epithet, as his wisdom 
in the preceding sentence, 8s ra x. 
aly. 7. and his justice in the verse fol- 
lowing ; a triplicity of commendation, 
which, if correct, gives more dignity 
to this little epilogue, than most 
readers, I imagine, will be inclined | 
to give it on the first perusal. : 

1526. dons =: ds. Cf. Ellendt 
IT. 387. 

Ib. Cire, invidiously. Cf. sup. 51. 
peas 405. ‘evi 434. oxXodj 

. Bavdvy. 1228. xabapyp. 1339. 
short. So also Electr. 233. Phil. 
1323. ebdvolga, (benevolently). Antig. 
1003. govais, (murderously). Phil. 
538. dvayxy, necessarily, &c. &c. For 
Hesiodean opinions on the word 
(jos, see his Op. 193 sq. How 
deeply the passion itself pervaded 
antiquity, a future drama will give 
an opportunity of examining. 

Ib. wodsréy nal rvyas. Seager, 
Matthiz, and Ellendt, agree in sub- 
stituting wods:réy rais ruyass, the lat- 
ter translating, ‘‘ who envied not 
the fortunes of the citizens from a 
cavilling disposition.” This trait in 
CEdipodean character not a little 
resembles one which Pindar assigns 
to his royal friend Hiero, the excel- 
lent, but far-from faultless ‘‘ Abso- 
lute” of Syracuse. 

Baowcis 
pave dorois, ov pboviay dyabois, fel 
vos 3¢ Gavpacrds aynp. 
Pyth. III. 124. 

Ib. éwBrdrey (sc. fv). It is more 

usual with Sophocles to complete 


4 Commemorated in his well-known gellipied malar orem eal For the 
anaes tmpersens eiteees protered ox Fy ibageres, we Lash Ve: Pye 6/2 
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this form of expression (Philoct. 412. 
hy (ov. 435. rebrnxas fv. 444. (Ov 
xupei. 459. dapxovea éoras); but his 
great model of composition might 
teach him to give it occasionally in 
the elliptic form. Pind. Pyth. X. 67. 
guydrres (sub. elo) twépdicov Népeow. 
OL. IL. 102. ef 3¢ pew Zxev (sub. dor)) 
vis, olden rd pdddov. Cf. Dissen on 


both places. 
1527. els écov. The sense, as 
Matthiz explains, is to be continued 


from v. 1524. the two intermediate 
verses being as it were paren- 
thetical. 

1538-30. Out of the various 
poetical enunciations to a similar 
effect (Solon. El. Eurip. Androm. 
100. Troades 513. Suppl. 270. 
Iph. A. 161. Herc. F. 103. Antiop. 


1530 


obs dy aléy’ éxydbos Bporéy, mpiv dy | 
Oavy ris, ofr’ el xpnords ofr’ ai ry 
xaxés, 

Tb. dove x. r.é Cf. CEed. Col. 
565. 

1528-9. emurxowovwra ideiv, expec- 
tantem dum videat Err. Instead of 
ieiv, Stanley (ad Asch. Sept. c. Th.) 
suggests ec, Matthies improves 
upon this ingenious suggestion by 
proposing, or rather deciding for ye 
dciv. The word redevraiay emphatic. 

1529. ddSigew. Aisch. Ag. 902. 
orBicas 8¢ xpy | Blow reXevrncarr’ dv 
eveorot GAY. Eurip. Pheen. 17¢3. 
dy Fudp pw’ Bfro’, dy 8 dwddeoev. 
(CEdipus de seipso). Soph. Trach. 
284. €£ d\Biev a(nrov ebpovom Blov. 

1530. réppa rov Biov. For the 
first noun without an article, Er- 


fr. XXXIX. 5. Ovid. Metam. III. 
135. Ausonius in ludo VII. Sapient.) 
we content ourselves with tran- 
scribing our poet’s own. Trach. 2. 


furdt compares CEd. Col. 735. réppa 
ris cernpias. Phil. goo. dvexipaa rov 
yoonpa4ros. 


It would require the pen of Von Auffenberg to give due effect to 
the tumultaous scenes which often followed the exhibition of a Greek 
drama: how could it be otherwise where so many elements of tumult 
existed; the author and his friends, the choregus and his partisans, dance- 
masters und flute-masters, each with their respective knots of admirers ; 
but, above all, the ten tribes pitted against each other, and each anxious 
that the other nine might be excluded from the first prize of victory? That 
the reader may not consider himself in an absolute bear-garden on the 
present occasion, we shall draw our remarks from a small circle, which, if 
the least noisy, was certainly not the least qualified among that countless 
throng to pass judgment on the scenes that had just passed before them. 
The splendour of their costume, the extreme beauty of their persons,—their 
_ fair faces set off to no small advantage by the dark Phrygian attendants 
who, ®with fans of peacock feathers, kept off the oppressive heat,——and 


® The retinue of an Hetsara of the higher Ducitur familia tota: 
class is thus described in the“ Trinummus Vestispice, unctor, auri custos, fabelifera, 


of Plautus: sandali 
Cantrices, cistellatrices, nuncii, renuncil. 
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the general vivacity of their manners, all evinced that they belonged to 
that class of persons, who, if they did not represent the virtue, most 
certainly engrossed all the female talent of Athens. Many an eye had © 
been turned to this galaxy of beauty during the representation of the 
drama, to conjecture how it was there received, and not the less because 
a whisper, though ill-founded, prevailed, that the poet’s own female friend 
(éraipa), the beautiful Theodoris, was among their number. “I like not 
this silence,” said the fairest among this brilliant assembly, as the play 
terminated,—a slight Phoenician accent giving to her pure Attic a charm 
of indescribable attraction,—“ I like not this ominous silence: such did not 
prevail when the ‘ Antigoné’ was performed.” Low as the tone was in 
which these words were uttered, they seemed to fall on some attentive ear ; 
for the word ‘“‘Antigoné” passed rapidly from mouth to mouth, and 
“a shout for the Antigoné” was presently called for. The audience 
stood up to a man, the shout was given, and silence again prevailed. 
** And that shout is of still worse omen than the silence,” said the same 
fair speaker; ‘‘ the audience are irresolute how to proceed: causes of dis- 
satisfaction, which they hardly know how to express, are in their thoughts, 
and they only seek for some extraneous and foreign matter in which to 
embody the ill feelings within them. The pass-word will doubtless come 
from that little knot of critics, between whom such whisperings and 
interchanges of opinion have passed from the very commencement of the 
piece ; if all other paths of criticism are closed, the criticism of politics is 
ever open, and the cuckoo-cry will perhaps begin from them.” And the 
speaker was not mistaken. A laugh, and a cry of ‘‘ No Thebes” rose from 
the expected quarter; and ‘“‘ No Thebes” began presently to resound from 
different parts of the theatre. ‘‘ Now Aphrodité be thanked,” said one 
of the fair Phcenician’s companions, “that our Boeotian friends did not 
accept my summons to the hospitalities of the festival, for I should have 
expired with shame at the thought of their ears being thus greeted.” 


** Nay, for that matter,” said another, laughing, “‘ be thankful above all - © 


to Aphrodité that the young Cleoné was not among them ; if she is budding 
into so much beauty as report speaks, the son of Alcimedon might perchance 
wear other chains than he does at present.” ‘Those who date birth from 
the archonship of Philiscus,” it was retorted, ‘had better look to their 
own captives; if fame speaks true, they may easily be counted.” The cry 
of «‘ No Thebes” died away, and the pass-word of “No Pindar” came from 
the same quarter. ‘‘ Add more particularly his eighth Nemean,”’ cried one: 
. (Boeckh’s Explice. p. 448.) ‘‘ And don’t forget the eighth Pythian,” ex- 
claimed another, (Diss. Comment. p. 284.) ‘‘ And let his countrymen know 
that we understand his arbitrating Eacus,” said a third. “And that his © 
goddess of Tranquillity, with her two keys, has not escaped us,” said a fourth ; 
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(Disa. Comment. p. 471.) ‘Nor who has burnt his fingers with reading 
it,” said a fifth; (infr. p. 863.) The eye of the Phoenician darted from 
speaker to speaker with a fire more bright than any brilliant in the 
tiara which graced her brow; but nothing spoke in her beyond the curl 
of a contemptuous lip. ‘And why no Pindar?” was asked by a pair of 
lips, from which more than one sculptor had borrowed those of a laughing 
Hebé; “and why no Pindar? If there be one portion of Grecian poetry 
more beautiful than another, it is surely that which tells of the herald of 
Aphrodité sitting on the eyelids of virgins and boys (Nem. VIII. 1.); and 
never did Sophocles do a thing more commendable in my eyes than when he 
so dexterously transferred the beautiful image to his Antigoné.” ‘ Nay, 
nay,” said another, laughing, ‘‘ we had better cry ‘No Pindar’ too; for if the 
young men of Athens should form themselves upon his strict and prudish 
®morality, you and I, fair Nezra, might stand a chance of going back to the 
slave-dealer again.” The Hebé bit her lips for a moment, then humming 
the new scolion, ‘‘ Things are not as they were in b Charixené’s time,” and 
laughing heartily as she pronounced the words, “‘ Ah! that incomparable 
¢droll,” she addressed her merry eye to the growing storm, as if amused with 
its progress. (Loud cries of ‘‘ Down with the Absolutes.”) ‘ Ah!” said 
a gentle and timid voice, addressing the Phcenician who sat next to her, 
“‘ those odious politics! but it is as our estimable Theodoris anticipated !”” 
¢ And what said our intellectual friend?” inquired the anxious Phoenician, 
** for Sophocles puts nothing into the archon’s hand on which he does not 
take her judgment previously. Speak, Cleonicé; I know not how, but that 
gentle voice seems only the more audible in proportion as the tumult thickens 
around us: what said our fair friend?” ‘ ‘Son of Sophilus,’ she observed, 
-and in my hearing, ‘ it would ill become me to obtrude my opinion on this 
new effort of your genius; but as you ask for it, and seem to think me not 
altogether content, I give it. I say nothing of the subject-matter ; for though 
a delicate one, it has already gained possession of the dstage, and in the 
handling of it you have surpassed even yourself: and yet ” «And 
yet my fair critic has a world of faults to find,’ said he, laughingly. 
‘I will confine myself to one,’ continued she. ‘When I recollect where 
the scene of your fable is laid, and further consider to what Euripides has 
accustomed the public ear, whenever the name of ¢Thebes is brought 
before them, I confess that a whole Theban drama, and without a single 





a Of all the Grecian writers, none per- 

“haps exhibits such exquisite delicacy and 

genuine purity of thought, when addressing 

Ihe word cerbpootn’ is indeed a geisen 

Ww Y a 

word with him. 

b The exemplar of all that was virtuous 

- and becoming in the female sex of Athens, 
before the spi 


t of democracy tainted every | 





thing in that unfortunate metropolis. Ari- 
stoph. Eccl. 943. ; 
¢ By this irreverent expression must be 
meant the great comic poet of Athens, then 
oung in his career, but already rising fast 
into public favour. We must not, of course, 
measure these matters by a woman's gabble, 
4 As in the Cdipus of Eechylus. 
e See more particularly his “ Supplices.” 
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compliment to the name of Athens, fills me with some alarm. A 
dexterous chorus, a well-timed speech———’ ‘Nay, nay,’ said he, laugh-. 
ing, ‘I did wonders for Democracy in my Theban Antigoné. Absolutism 
made hateful in the person of the regnant monarch; a prince apparent 
stuffed with popular and liberal notions: a pragmatical, philosophizing, 
march-of-intellect watchman (of whom, by the way, I make a present 
to my brother bard, Euripides, for he belongs rather to his school than 
mine); a fellow like this making a mockery, as it were, of Absolutism in 
its more vacant hour, while one of the tenderer sex beards and braves it _ 
in the sternest of its resolves, what could place a stronger contrast between 
the names of Athens and Thebes than such a drama as that?’ ‘True,’ said 
Theodoris, ‘and as of all human agencies reaction and revulsion of opinion 
are the least failing, may it not happen that the censures will prove 
as extravagant on the present occasion, where no such sacrifice is paid, as 
the applause——' ‘ was extravagant in the other. Thank you, my fair 
friend, for leaving me to complete the sentence. No,’ said he, after a pause, 
and speaking in a graver tone: ‘ I leave such artifices to those who 
condescend to stoop to them. I love my country, and, some foibles 
notwithstanding, I respect her; and when a fair opportunity offers, 
proof of both shall be at her service; but never shall it be said of the 
son of Sophilus that he sacrificed his honour as a man to his popu- 
larity as an artist. Say I right,’ said he, ‘fair Andrian,’ turning to me, 
and resuming his playful manner, ‘or will those bright eyes look less 
graciously upon me because such are my sentiments, and because I am 
determined firmly to abide by them?’ (Holy Pallas! what a shout was 
that!) Yes, dearest Ismené, bright eyes was his word ; and to think that 
a great poet like him should deign to notice my eyes, I that was brought 
up in a slave-dealer’s house, and learnt all those little accomplishments on 
which the men set so much store, to the sound of a cruel lash! Doubtless 
it is a fine thing to consort with wits and poets, and great lords and states- 
men; and yet, I sometimes think that to have known a father’s blessing 
and a mother’s prayer, and to have called an honest man my husband, 
had been far worth it all. But your eye wanders, Isméne, and I speak to an 
inattentive ear!” ‘‘ Ah! that young rebel! and he, too, to join the outcry 
against the oath to Helios as not strictly Attic! Well, well, be the oath 
orthodox or heterodox, there is one in whose presence he shall take it, or 
he may meet with an eye more malignant of aspect than even our 
planetary Ares. But I understand that imploring look; he is under the 
eye of his mother, that imperious woman, who knows only to sit among 
her female elaves, and, as she superintends their labours, to begin every 
other speech with, (simics) ‘In the first archonship of my husband Poly. 
cles.” Were death to surprise her at this moment, I verily believe the 
last movements of her lips would be: ‘Ah! one is cut down like a flower ! 
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Fifty years have not elapsed since my husband Polycles, then first Arch— 
(to Cleonicé). Well, well, I am glad to see a smile in that pale cheek; 
but indeed, child, you take these matters too seriously. That scene 
between the blind monarch and his little ones has been too much for your 
tender nature. And indeed it brought tears and the maternal home into 
“my own eyes and thoughts ; for I knew a mother’s love, though you did not. 
(pause.) Would I were with my sister Hierodules at the Delphic shrine, 
that I might talk with them of our blue Sidonian hills, our ports and battle- 
ments, our Ismenian god, and proud Herculean and Astarté fanes! But 
no: Ismené plays a character here which Delphic seclusion would not 
admit. Poets listen to my tales, historians ask me of by-gone days, and even 
‘statesmen put their questions to the Phosnician slave. Why should they 
not? My ancestors were among the merchant-princes of the earth, pushing 
‘their barks where these braggarts dare not venture; renowned alike for 
‘wisdom and for wealth, when the sons of Athens housed them in sheds 
and fed on berries. Marked you the awe which came across them, when 
the choral strain told of their proud Olympian fane? How my soul longed 
to tell them, from the archives of our race, of a far prouder structure, when 
‘as the Hebrew monarch stood upon his elevated ‘platform to bless the 
‘countless thousands round, the glory of their nation’s God came down, and 
filled the dome with majesty ineffable! Even to my mother's sire, though 
Stwentieth in descent from him who helped to frame the wonderous 
pile, none told the tale, but still he stood uncovered as he pronounced the 
awful name; and yet who more zealous than they in attending the fanes 
built by our royal Hiram (Joseph. Antiq. VIII. 5.), or who more implicitly 
believed the oracles which came from the royal Ithobal, and the "stones 
of fire? AsI tell the son of Sophilus of these and many kindred themes, 
the longest summer’s day seems short; and still he asks, as he bends - 
over me with enraptured ear, ‘And what could our great historian have 
been about, that he neglected to set foot in this land of wonders, even 
though that glorious structure, as you tell me, had been destroyed, and the 
sons of those who reared it had gone captives into distant lands?’ But, 
holy Esmun, what sounds are these that reach me? (Cries of ‘ Philocles,’ 
and ‘the banquet of victory to the Acamantian tribe /’) It cannot be! that 
mockery of the Muses! that little monster of absurdity!” ‘‘ Nay, nay,” 
said the Andrian, in a voice of deep emotion, “ the day is lost ; those shouts 
= Calsclased Jawai ified i505 LG) 1 taede: iow oe eas amalnesll cove 
when Solomon’s temple was dedicated, to cherub : 
428 B. ee — the CEdipus might have Thou wast upon the holy mountain of 
ote exhibi For an account of the God ; 
ahs ae assisted in the building, see Thou didst walk toand fro amidst the 
VII. 13 stones of fire. XXVIII. 14. 
“The prop het Ezekiel, speaking in the What je meant by these stones of fire, L 6. 
| o 
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of laughter, and the consenting eyes of those dastard judges (xpsral)—” 
«Then be it so,” said the Phoenician, after an indignant pause: “ if the 
son of Sophilus has lost one banquet, our care shall provide him another; 
and instead of the Acamantian rabble, all that is great and illustrious, all 
that is eminent for wit and beauty in Athens, shall be there.” ‘ And the 
song that is sweetest to his ear shall be forthcoming from my lips at it,” 
said one. ‘And if our women’s voices cannot raise up the Absolute of 
Thebes, our tongues shall run down the Absolute of Athens,” said another. 
« And if this poor head of mine,” said she of the Scolion, “ has caught. 
nothing else, he shall find that not a single saltatory step has escaped me in 
one of his choral strains; and your Sidonian needle must have lost its skill, 
Ismené——” “‘ I come from the border-land of the prophetic valley” said 
the Phoenician, her eye flashing golden light as she spoke, ‘and his 
Tiresias shall stand before him on the canvass as prophet never yet stood 
before the eyes of these cold Grecian imitators! And courage, son of 
Sophilus,” continued she, her voice gathering animation as she spoke, 
“courage, son of Sophilus, we will exclaim in a body: remember that 
there is a Posterity as well as a contemporary Public; and that for one 
who hears tell of Philocles, thousands will hear the name of Sophocles.” 
« And worship as they hear,” said the gentle Andrian, in a voice scarcely 


precious stones, which shone as fire, like ‘Jerusalem, called in Isalah XXII. 1 
the twelve on ap pachray aap sdey theJewish tux VaLLey or (prophetic) Visio. See 
high priest, see Lowth in loco, and Park- Lowth's note. 
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t. Tax objection made to the use of the word wdAas as applied to Cad- 
mus, will appear still more captious than I fear it does at present, if the 


term sadaryevei is really applied to Loius in the Phcenisss of Euripides 


(352.). Brunck and Beck propose to read Kddpy. 

3. dkeoreppdvos, Eurip. Herc. F. 526. 

5. wadver. Solger, adverting to a popular tradition, that Sophocles had 
the power of allaying storms and tempests, thinks that the story had pro- 
bably arisen from his having been the author of some peeanic poems, which 
had been publicly sung for the purpose of averting some public calamity. 
We must in that case suppose that the poet’s prayers had been accom- 
plished. 

6. Neue compares Xenoph. Cyrop. I. 6. 3. 

P. 8. The argument has been overstated in saying that the messenger was 
dispatched by the Corinthians. His errand seems to have been a voluntary 
performance. 


g. 6 cAaxds, @ common epithet of monarchs. Eurip. Herc. F. 38. §4 I. 


Troad. 358, &c. &c. 

14. Cf. Cid. Col. 296. 

20. Sirdois »dos. The editors of a German prose translation of Sopho- 
cles, which has just come into my hands, understand by this term a single 
temple dedicated conjointly to the Pallas Onca, and Pallas Ismenia. On 
the Pallas Alalcomeneis, see Parkhurst’s Heb. Lex. p. 51. 

Ib. On the ashes of Hebrew sacrifices the reader may consult Levit. VI. 
rr. Numb. IV. 13. XIX. 9, 10. | 

Ib. Haddddos. Cf. Antig. 1183-5. See also Dissen’s Comment... on 
Pind. p. 438. . 

29. dydvoe, cara wpdinyw. Cf. Aj. 69. Nene. 

30. mrouriferas, Asch. Ag. 569. 1239. 

36-7. ‘“‘And this too (cf. Antig. 322), though no information or in- 
struction on our part had reached you.” qpéy and 6cov emphatic. wsdéov, 
pleonastic. : 

42. ddny. Cf. Eurip. Herc. F. 144. 326. Adsch. S.c. T. 76. 

52. aloig. Eurip. Herc. F. 596. Pind. Nem. IX. 41. 

63. pdver nab’ avrév, xolddr’ DAdov. CEd. Col. go8. El. 885. 

65. Cf. Adsch. S.c. T. 1-3. 

70. yapSpol. Cf. Dissen Comment. in Pind. p. 420. 

P. 21. A travelled friend informs me, that the German “* Wegstunde” is in 
common parlance an hour’s walk, or about two miles and a half; and the 
same friend computes the distance between Thebes and Delphi in Cramer's 
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map to be about sixty miles, allowing for winding of the road. (Thudichum’s 
little lapses, in sending a man of Cleon’s rank, and under such circum- 
stances, on foot, and from a town so celebrated as Thebes for the excel- 
lence and numbers of its carriages (Antig. 149. C&d. Col. 1962.) will not 
escape the observing reader.) Those who know in what manner the 
Delphic oracle was worked, and how skilfully means were adopted to 
elicit what the object of the visitor was, before any answer was attempted 
to be given to his inquiries, will not be surprised at Creon’s delay,—if in a 
work of fiction it is necessary to make such a remark. 

So. el yap, utinam. Pyth. I. go. el yap 6 was xpdvos ... xaparev éwikacer 


wapdoxor. | 

82. ydvs. Cf. Philoct. 530. 

go. spodeicas ciui. 126. Soxotvra fy. 274. for’ dpicxovra. 847. dori 

pewov. 1045. €or) (oy. 

- 100. avSpnAarovvres. Cf. Blomf. Gloss. in Theb. p. 164. 

101. réde. Cf. Hes. Op. 269. 

Ib. afya, Murder and blood are synonyms hardly requiring illustration. 
The Hebrew language furnishes them abundantly. Hosea IV. 2. “ blood 
reacheth unto blood,” (i.e. there are murders committed without inter- 
mission: one overtaketh another. Newc.) XII. 14. ‘‘ therefore his Lord 
will leave his blood upon him,” (i. e. therefore his murders shall be upon 
him, and his master or conqueror shall requite them unto him. Horsley.) 

107. ras. Dissen compares Pind. Nem. 1 97. dvdpéy ra rv éx6pd- 
varoy, hominum aliquos qui infestissimi. Add Pyth. II. 95. dyidpdver ri’ 
exapyve Bporéy. | , 

124. gi» dpyipy, by means of money. Pyth. IV. 445. cddpyer re Mydecax 
avy arg (ipsa puella juvante). 

130. Pind. Isth. VIII. 25. rd 3¢ pd wodds dpetoy del oxomety ypjpa way. 

146. civ r@ beg, by favour of the god. Pind, Nem. VI. 40. avy deov 
ruxg. V. 88. Mevavdpou oy rixg. 98. civ farbais Xapoow. IV. 11. civ Xa- 
pirey roxa. 

Ib. c3e. Are we to understand (édipus or Creon by this term ? A ges 
ture or wave of the hand would apprise the audience which was meant; 
we must form our conjectures from other circumstances; and upon the 
whole I agree with the German prose translators of Sophocles, that Creon 
is intended. (The Hebrew language, from causes adverted to in the page 
following, naturally anticipated the Greek language in every phase of 
construction. Among others may here be mentioned the emphatic pro- 
noun (Newc. Ezek. XXIII. 24.), the pronoun with no antecedent, or 
with the antecedent at a great distance, (Newc. Ezek. XXI. 30.) and 
the deictic or demonstrative pronoun. By this latter may, I think, 
be explained a difficult passage in Isaiah, (c. VII.) where, while a 
greater and more distant sign is implicated, a nearer and more imme- 
diate one is given. The prophet, it will be remembered, goes with - 
his son *Shearjashub to meet Ahaz, who has been deeply alarmed 
by the unnatural combination of the Syrians and Isruelites against 
him. The prophet assures the Jewish monarch of deliverance, and de- 


, BA Prophetic name, signifying “The the *s second child is named Maher- 
remnant shall return,” as in a following shalal i. os“ haste to the spoil, 


. chapter with equal pungency of meaning, quick to the prey.” 
"gS , 
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sires him to ask any sign, even to the most difficult, as a proof of divine 
interference. The monarch declining to do this, the prophet himself pro. 
mulgates two signs; the first relative to the great deliverance to be here- 
after achieved by the son of a virgin, the second to be effected within a 
very few years—* before this child (pointing to his infant son) shall have 
arrived at that age when good and evil are distinguished.” This, if my 
memory does not deceive me, is Kennicott’s interpretation of the passage.) 
154. ads, Pyth. IV. 480. deol 8 larip éwixatpéraros, Lady ré vos ring 
dios. V. 85. 8 (Apollo sc.) nal Bape» vécer | dxécpar’ drdpecos nal yuvati 
ype. For the Apollo Psean and hymn sung to him after deliverance from 
pestilence, Dissen refers to Valcken. ad Eurip. Hippol. p. 313. Miiller’s 
Dor. I. p. 398. 
155. dul, propter. Pind. Ol. VIII. 114. IX. 20. Pyth. I. a1. VIII. 48. 
Nem. VII. 117. 
158. On the word ¢éAsis, as implying fear as well as hope, see Dissen ad 
Pind. Nem. I. p. 364. Cf. Hes. Op. 500. Soph. Trach. 724. 
159. Though on this and many other occasions, the reader has been re- 
to Matthies and other Greek grammars for construction, he should 
never forget that there is a grammar of a still higher nature which should 
ever be present in his view, if he would read ancient authors with delight ; 
viz. that grammar which arose naturally out of compositions addressed by 
the voice to the ear, and which necessarily differs so widely from the 
grammar of compositions addressed through the press to the eye. Gram- 
marians necessarily invent names to distinguish these constructions,— 
Schema Atticum, schema Pindaricum, echema Alcmanicum, eyjpa wpés rd 
onpawdpevoy, Saxrixes, pleonastic, &c. &c. Readers of taste, who peruse 
ancient authors with facility, of course trouble themselves little about mere 
names; but do they less deeply admire the beautiful collocations which 
grew out of this necessity, and which perhaps are no where more apparent 
than in the writings of Sophocles, where with his emphatic words of every 
description, they constitute a never-ceasing charm? Perhaps a more 
philosophical inquiry than has yet been instituted might be made, with a 
view of seeing how modern languages gradually acquired different in- 
flexions and different constructions to adapt themselves to the great change 
of circumstances effected by printed instead of spoken languages. 
P. 37. On the interchange between Hecaté and Artemis, see Thudich. 
P- 355> 
P. 52. The pestilence is frequently described as a hiast, a hot wind, in the 
iptures. See inter alia Blayney’s Jerem. IV. 11, XXII. 22. XXIII. 19. 
XXX. 33. Lin. | | 
160, Cf. Diss. in Pind. p. 102. 
161. ob ’Aidas axiwiray éxe paf8op, 
Bpérea odoyal’ ¢' xardye Kothay xpos dyuidy 
évacxdvrev. Pind. Ol. IX. 50. 
(Where fpérea is used for Bporéy.) Cf. Antig. 1265. See also Queest. 
Soph. p. 38. and add notes by Neue, Matthie, and Dissen at elevedoy 
@pay (Pind. Nem. IV. 106.). 
Ib. ebedda, Cf. Pind. Pyth. IX. 96. 
166. dAdya mjparos. Lowth observes (Dissert. Prelim. to Isaiah), that 
from our constant use of a close verbal translation, both of the Old and 
New Testament, the English language has been gradually moulded into 
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such a conformity with:that of the original scriptures, that it can upon occa» 
sion assume the Hebrew character without appearing forced or unnatural. 
This is no where more observable than in the above mode of putting two — 
substantives together, instead of an adjective and substantive. A few of more 
unusual form, which the genius of our language could not admit, are here 
given from the Hebrew prophets. Ezek. IX. I. “‘ the weapon of his de- 
struction” =his destroying weapon. XVII. 5. “field of seed” =fruitfal 
field. XX. 47. “ flame of flaming” =flaming flame. XXV. 17. “ rebukes 
of fury” ==furious rebukes. XXXV. 9. “ desolations of eternity” =perpe- 
tual desolations. XXXIX. 11. ‘‘a place of a name” =a renowned place. 
XLVII. 5. ‘“‘waters of swimming” =waters to swim in. Amos VIII. 9. ‘ day 
of light” =bright day. Hosea VII. 6. “a fire of flame” =a flaming fire. 
Micah VI. 6. ‘the God of height” =High God. 10. “ ephah of leanness” 
==scant measure. Habakkuk II. 19. ‘stone of silence”’=silent stone. 
Zach. XI. 13. ‘“‘a magnificence of price”’=a goodly price. XII. 3. “a 
stone of burden” =a burdensome stone. Jerem. XXXI. 39. “a line of the 
measure” =a measuring line. For more common forms, see Ezekiel II. 5. 
VIII. rs. XVI. 12. 17. 39. 49. XVII. 8. 23. XVIII. 9. XIX. 13. 
XX. 28. XXI. 15. 23. XXII. 2. XXIII. 6. XXVI. 1. 16. XXXII. 19g. 
XLV. 1. Jonah II. 8. Amos II. 7. V. 11. Hosea VII. 16. XI.g. XIII. 15. 
Micah II.9. VI. 11. Zephan. III. 13. Zech. VIII. 17. XIV.6. MalachilI.14. 

170. On Pindar’s mode of terming his mind or tongue a bow, and his 
verses arrows, see Tafel’s Dilucidationes Pindarice, t. I. p. 10, 11. 

171. Pestilence and famine are almost necessary companions; but no 
where do they appear so strikingly together as in a passage of the prophetic 
writings. Flattered by some embassies which he had received from neigh- 
bouring nations, more particularly Tyre and Sidon, the Jewish monarch 
Zedekiah had dared to rebel against the Babylonian monarch, to whom he 
had sworn allegiance. Another invasion followed in consequence.. Terri- 
fied at the consequences which might ensue, Zedekiah endeavour to pro- 
pitiate the favour of Jehovah, by performing one duty at least of the sab- 
batical year; viz. that of proclaiming liberty to all Hebrew bondmen. The 
proclamation took place under the most solemn ceremonies (Jerem. 
XXXIV.) : but the Chaldeans withdrawing from the siege, the edict was 
immediately withdrawn. The prophet’s commission to the perjured 
monarch and his subjects was instantly to the following effect : “ Therefore 
thus saith Jznovan, Ye have not hearkened unto me, in proclaiming 
liberty every one to his brother, and every one to his neighbour; behold, 
I proclaim liberty in regard to you, saith Jznovan, unto the sword, and 
to the pestilence, and to the famine; and I will give you up to vexation in 
all kingdoms of the earth.” (Blayney). That this scourge was emphatically 
called the angel of Jehovah, cf. 2 Kings XIX. 35, and 1 Chron. XXI. 13. 

172. ** Nor by means of births do women have a remission from their 
mournful troubles.” — 

176. And a man’s relation, and he that barneth him, shall take him up, 

To carry the bones out of the house : 
And shall say to him that is in the innermost part of the house, Is 
there yet any with thee? 
-And he shall say, There is none. Then shall he say, Be silent. 
Amos VI. 10. 
fo This ohaciare ‘verne obeab to denote tile oftbsks of farina and cestllencs 
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during the siege of Samaria. The carcass shall be burned, and the bones 
shall be removed with no ceremony of funeral rites, and not without the 
assistance of the nearest kinsman. Solitude shall reign in the house: and 
if one is left, he must be silent (see ch. VII. 3.) and retired, lest he be 
plundered of his scanty provisions.” Newcome. ) 

178. Cf. Newcome’s note to Joel II. 30. 

179. dv dyjpbpos. Cf. Aj. Gor. 

180. In reference to this double meaning of the word 6dvaros, Horsley 
translates Hosea XIII. 14. ‘‘ From the power of hell I will redeem them. 
From death I will reclaim them. Death! I will be thy pestilence. Hell! 
I will be thy burning plague.” Cf. Gesen. in voc. 9}. 

181. “' dv de, aque ita simul. Cf. Blomf. ad Avsch. Sept. 965.” Dissen 
ad Pind. OL VII. v. 5. See also Bernhardy, p. 198-9. 

184. xpyeis. Eurip. Herc. F. 985. roog. 1261 (metaph.) Diss. Com- 
ment. in Pind. p. 233. Soph. Trach. 993. 

192. wepiPdnros dyruifer. For sense, (coll. Pind. Nem. IX. 80.) we may 
perhaps translate, opposing me svith war on every side. For construction, 
(the adjective with participle assuming an adverbial form,) besides other 
passages in the present play, cf. C&d. Col. 196. Bpayts dxAdcas. Trach. 
1064. érqrupos eyes. Aechyl. S. c. T. 439. yeyerd xupalvorr’ gen. Eurip. 
Phoen. 1554. dveravos laver. Pind. Ol. XIII. 120. xaprepis ee Nem. 


IV. 22. wouxddoy xibapi{er. Pyth. III. 190. wodts éxiSpicas. VI. 10. dwaxrds 


drAda», &c. &e. . 

197. dguévas est omittere. Neue. 

207. atyas. Cf. Dissen ad Pind. Ol. XIII. p. 149. on the Hellotia, a 
festival to Minerva, as a moon and light-goddess, and celebrated by a 
game of torches. 

ar. ebsor.. Cf, Jerem. XXV. 30. XLVIII. 33. 45. and Gesen. in voce. 


TT". 

215. Alluding to the festivals of Bacchus, which were generally per- 
formed by torch-light. 

219. On the objections made by Voltaire and others to this, see some 
ingenious observations in Preface to Solger’s Sophocles, I. 31 sq. 

221. cvpBorov. Include morép in the translation, certum indicium. 

227. ‘‘ And if he fears the (consequences of the) charge.” Cf. Pind. OL 
XIII. 54. ‘he put (the consequences of) these honourable labours round 
his hair.” The German prose translators render, ‘“‘ But he whom self- 
consciousness of guilt terrifies, let him no longer stun the voice of his own 
conscience.” 

241. The student of Pindar will not unfrequently find the necessity of 
eliciting a verb out of a verb that has preceded. Thus Nem. IX. 45. ot8é 
Kpovley dorepomdy édedifas otxobey papyoupevous orelxew dwaésrpuy’, ddd pele 
carba cedevGov, (where from érerpuye, as Dissen remarks, is to be elicited 
dxdXevorer.) 

270. duévas. Eurip. Ion rooo. Here. F. 625. Pind. Pyth. IV. 175. 

285. So Plautus’s “ Amphitryon” immediately has recourse in his diffi- 
culties to the soothsayer Tiresias. Act V. Sc. 1. 

287. dv dpyois. Aj. 971. dy xevois. 

313. pooas. A case of seugma occurs Exod. XX. 18. “ And all the 
people saw the thunderings and the lightnings, and the noise of the 
trumpet, and the mountain smoking,” &c. 
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316. Cf. Eurip. Pheen. 968. sq. 

337- Tie duiy, caused by me. The possessive pronoun of the Hebrew 
‘writers often requires a little discrimination. Ezek. XXIII. 41, “ mine in- 
cense and mine oil,” i.e. which should have been offered to me. XXIV. 7. 
“ her blood” (i.e. the blood shed by the inhabitants of J erusalem) ‘ is in 
the midst of her.” Isaiah XXI. 2, ‘‘her vexations” i. e. vexations caused 
by her. A close approximation to this use of the possessive pronoun occurs 
‘in a passage of Ezekiel, from which the reader will perhaps allow me to make 
‘a considerable extract. In that chapter of unparalleled magnificence, the 
prophet is represented as casting into the lower parts of the earth various 
enemies of the Jewish race—Egypt— Assyria—Elam—Sidon &c., the pro- 
-phet himself or a chorus singing over them a dreadful pasa: of which the 
following is a specimen : 


There is Meshech, Tubal, and all her multitude : 

Her graves are round about her: 

All of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword, 

Though they caused their terror in the land of the living. 

And these lie down with the mighty, 

That are fallen of old time, 

That are gone down to the pit with their weapons of war, 

And have laid their swords under their heads ; 

And the punishment of their iniquity is upon them, 

Though they were the terror of the mighty in the land of the living. 
Ezek. XXXII. 26-7. (Newcome). 


377. txavoi. Xen. Anab. III. 3. 10. ofwep (of Bcol) ixavoi clos xal rovs peyd- 
Aovs raxd pixpovs moiety, xal rovs puxpods, xby dv Savois dos, calew eiweras. 

400. wapacrarnoew. Cf. Pind. Ol. VI. 70. 

409. to’ ayridégas. So the popular Hemon to the despotic Creon, Antig. 
"757. Bovdes Aéyew v1, nal Aeyow pnder Khoa ; 
423. Neue takes the same view. ‘ Ipse hymenwus est ciowdovs vel 
Spuuors. Matth. §. 408. El. 492.” 

427. 008. For emphatic pronouns, ef. Hes. Theog. 277. §91. 615. 628. 
659. 793- 899. 900. 910. 979. 

431. exoorpateis. Antig. 315. elweiv rs Sei 3 orpagels otras te ; 

442. rvxn. Pindar sometimes uses this word in the sense of triumph or 
“ pictory. Pyth. IX. 126. xai vuv dv TvOavi vw dyabég Kapvedda | vids ebbadei 
ouwipige Tux: 

45°. dvaxnpiooer. C&d. Col. 429. (GEdip. de seipso), dAX’ dedoraros | at- 
reir enippory wigernpixSny duyis. 

463. wérpa. Pind. Ol. VI. 81. 
"470. wupi eal crepowais. Exod. XIV. 20. yoten yya7m “and it was a 
' cloud and darkness (i. e. a dark cloud) to them.” (As to whether there were 
two pillars in the wilderness, or one, viz. a pillar of cloud with fire burning 
in it, the former of which would appear most by day, the latter by night, 
‘see Parkhurst’s Heb. Lex. p. 536.) For other instances of the Hendiadys 
in the sacred writings, see Levit. VIII. 17. Jerem. XV. 8. (Blayney). 
Lowth, Isaiah, p. gh Newcome’s Min. P. Zechar. XIII. 2, and Wintle’ 8 
* notes on Daniel, p. 23. 

505. pappopdvovs. Pind. Nem. I. 35. Addoyxe 3é jephopudvas dodods Slap 
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518. paxpalevos. That this word may be rendered in a more limited 
sense, cf. Cid. Col. 150. | 

533. réAuns xpécwwoy. Cf. Matth. §. 316, f. 

541-2. repaid’, 8. Pind. Pyth. II. gt. deds, 8 ai wrepdevr’ alerdv aiye. 

580. There seems to be rather a delicate evasion on the part of Gidipus, 
than an admission that Jocasta shared his sovereignty. 

i ios rupavvis. The three forms of ancient government—a despotism, 

ocracy, and an aristocracy, are thus described by Pindar: 
dv wdyra 82 yéuov ebbiyAworos avnp © epodipes, 
wapd ruparvid:, 1 yardray 6 AaBpes orparis, 
xSray wéduy ol cohol rnpéwvrs, Pyth. II. 159. 
' 660. On the uplifted hand, as a sign of solemn adjuration, see Ezek. XX° 
§. 6. 15. 28. XXXVI. 7. Daniel XII. 7. (where see Wintle). 

P. 98. Thebes has been spoken of as the native town of Pindar in a 
popular way; his general residence being there or in the neighbourhood. 
His real birth-place has never been satisfactorily ascertained. See 
Boeckh’s Life of the poet. 

672. “Construe orvyvis dfdos ef. Ant. 471. (Ed. Col. 321. ‘1310." 
Neue. 

673 #q. See an excellent note on this subject by Thudichum, I. 303. 

696. Pind. Pyth. I. 65. vavowpopyras 8 dvipdos para yapis | ds whéop 
dpxopévoss wopmatoy dAOciv otpop. , 

733. The mode of illustration pursued in this play must be my excuse 
for drawing attention to a oxiory ddds of another kind. It is that where 
the great conqueror halts for a moment, as doubtful whether his vengeance 
shall fall first on Rabbah or Jerusalem. ‘For the king of Babylon stood 
at the parting of the way, at the head of two ways: to use divination, he 
mingled his ®* arrows, he consulted with images, he looked in the liver.” 
Ezekiel XXI. 21. 

740. drow. Cf. Hes. Op. 129. 

741. "Ans. Cf. Trach. 547. 

745. mpoRadA\wv ovx eidévas, i. €. mpoBareivy ovx eidds. Ut alibi est 
AuvOdvew. (Matth. §. 552,8.) Neue. 

756. ‘‘ ixero, rediit. Heind. ad. Plat. Protag. 4. 758.” Neue. 

763. Cf. Philoct. 584. 

at, év aol, te judice. Antig. 925. & Bevis, diis judicibus. 903. xalros o” 

riunoa Trois ppovovow ev. dy omitted. Sup. V. Q. maou, omnium judicio. 

i oroudis. Aj. 12. éwérey 8’ Grov xdpew | omovdjy tou ryvd’. 

785. rd pév xelvow erepaéyny. Thudichum (p. 357.) finds an embarrass- 


ment about Polybus and Meropé when questioned by CEdipus about’ his 


birth, the grounds of which it is not easy to discover. 

Ib. The schema Atticum, as it is generally termed, is also a Hebraism. 
Ezek. IV. 12. ‘‘ And a barley cake, thou shalt eat it.” XXXII. 7. “ The 
aun, I will cover it with a cloud.” XXXIII. 3. ‘A land, when I bring a 
sword upon it.” Amos I.11. ‘His wrath, he kept it.” Hos. XIV. 8. 
*¢ Ephraim, what hath he to do with idols?” Isaiah XXII. 9. “ And the 
breaches of the city of David, ye shall see that they are many.” 


b Form of government. c Esxcels. 
e On dan py arom oe Wi "s Daniel, note, p- 26. 
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792. Onradoory’ dpav. Cf. Diss. ad Pind. Ol. IX. 74. 

795. On dorpor = sun, see Goettl. ad Hes. Op. v. 417. 

830. Pind. Ol. VII. 109. ayvr beds, i. e. Solem. 

P. 125. The Jewish notion on this subject is derived, I believe, from 
Ezek. XXXVIII. 12. where Cast. Lex. observes, ‘‘ Hebrei de Judea intel- _ 
| ligunt, ques in medio terre.” 

gor. rade, these things which I affirm. 

909. ryzal. Cf. Hes. Op. 138. 347. 

914. Hosea XI. 7. “ And my people shall hang in doubt ;” where New- 
come observes, ‘“‘they shall be pereeps{spevor, in a state of anxious sus- 
pense, Luke XII. 29.” 

Q17. GdBovs = dd8epa, a Hebraism. Ezek. II. 7. “ For they are rebel- 
lion ; i. e. most rebellious. XVI. 7. ‘‘ Thou wast nakedness and bareness;”” 
i.e. naked and bare. XXX. 12. ‘‘ And I will make the river dryness;” i.e. 
dry. Joel III. 17. ‘And Jerusalem shall be holiness ;” i.e. holy. Zech, 
V. 8. ** And he said, This is wickedness ;”’ i, e. the wicked one. 

919. Cf. Plautus’s Mercator, Act. IV. sc. 1. Bacchides, Act. II. sc. 1. 

948. On the fluctuations between xrdvos and xrdyp, see the respective 
editors. 

. 950. “loxdorns xdpa. Goethé, if I recollect rightly, uses the word Haupt 
frequently in its classic sense, in his “ Iphigenie auf Tauris.” 

964. get dei. Thudichum, in his attempts to prove the pious trust of 
Gsdipus in oracular predictions, makes a strange remark in reference to 
these words: “ Nichts ist aber bewundernswiirdiger, als bei der Nachricht 
vom Tode des Polybos sein Schmerz, dass nun doch die Weissagungen 
nichtig seyen; die Freude iiber seine Rettung kann dagegen nicht auf- 
kommen, er versucht eine uneigentliche Deutung, um seinen wankenden 
Glauben wieder herzustellen,” &c. &c. I. 361. The a character of 
this exclamation (strange, most strange!) may partly be seen in Philoct. 
234- 

987. rigor. For the frequent use of plural for singular nouns by the 
prophetic writers, see Newcome’s Ezekiel II. 3. XXI.16. XXIII. 17. 
XXV.17. XXVI. 16.31. XXVIII. 8. 19. XXIX. 10. Joel II.7. Zepha- 
niah ITI. 4. Habakkuk I.6. Jeremiah L. 21. &c. &c. 

1029. This want of regular abode in the 6js seems to be alluded to in- 
Hesiod’s directions, 67rd 1° dowxoy wouicba. See also Paget’s travels in 
Hungary and Wallachia, where the same mode of tending cattle from 
spring to autumn appears to prevail as in ancient Greece. See also Lowth’s 
notes on Isaiah I. 8. XXIV. 20. 

1035. owdpyava. On the tokens put into-cradles, see more particularly 
Plautus’s Rudens, Act IV. sc. 4. Cistellaria, Act III. sc. 1. 

1084. Non ita diversus a pristina opinione evadam, ut originem meam 
nolim querere ; i.e. quamvis diversa stirps mea cognoscatur, nihilo secius 
sum quesiturus. Neue. 

1108. In Ezek. c. XVI., Jerusalem is represented under the image of 
an exposed infant, whom God preserved from destruction, brought up, 
espoused, and exalted to sovereignty. 

1337. Asa personification, Arcturus is seen to great advantage in the 
Prologue to Plautus’s ‘‘ Rudens.” 

aml: Ddrwe wovei, gives himself ee trouble, merely to win 
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1154. awoorpéwes xépas. Cf. Plautus’s Epidicus, Act.V. sc.23. But 
perhaps some species of torture, and not mere whipping, is here intended. 

1186. A strong suspicion was thrown out in the preceding notes, that 
the view taken by Erfurdt and Hermann of this and the following verses was 
not the correct one, and that a reference to some general Pindaric doctrines 
would be the best means of refuting those views. It gives me much 
pleasure to find since, that the very learned and acute author of the 
‘¢ Queest. Sophocl.” has come to the same conclusion as myself as to the 
actual meaning of the verses, though by a much more learned process. 
His general version, however, of the passage, as will be shewn hereafter, is 
perfectly Pindaric: quisnam plus felicitatis adipiscitur, quam ut fructus 
aliquamdiu secunda fortuna vel gloria rursus infeliz fiat. 

1188. On the Pherecratean verse as following a set of Glyconics, see 
Solger’s Preface to his Sophocles, p. 68. 

3220. For the formula é« croydrey, Neue refers to Matth. §. 396. ann. 2. 

1225. Neue supports the opinion here taken, but refers to EL. 1328. 

1227. Cf. Plautus’s Mostellaria, Act II. sc. 3. 

1329. Cf. Eur. Androm. 168. Thucyd. VI. 77. Blomf. Gloss. Asch. 
Pers. 1. 

1378. wipyos. Cf. Ezek. XXVI. 4. y. for Tyrian battlements; for 
®Sidonian, see Notes on Daniel by Wintle, p.177. See aleo Lowth’s note 
on Isaiah XXXIII. 38. gina is termed by Pindar Wéwvpyor Alaxday eos. 
Nem. IV. 18. 

3420. wlorss fvdccos. The German prose translation paraphrastically 
renders, ‘‘ What feeling of compassion, what consolation can I, his accuser 
and foe, entreat of him!’’ Neue, comparing wv. 625. 1445, translates 
wiore, obsequium. 

1435. ruxeiv. On this infinitive thus used, see Neue’s note. On dvica, 
consult Wunder’s note ad Céd. Col. 1736. 

1467. yatew, to embrace. Cf. Céd. Col. 1639. 

1478. The Hebrew derek is used frequently like the Greek 434s, a mode 
of proceeding. Cf. Lowth’s Isaiah X. 24. 26. and the learned prelate’s 
note. 

1493-4. Cf. Hes. Theog. 102. 

1506. Cf. Gid. Col. 1114. 1236. 1241. 

1510. Ezek. XVII. 18. ‘Because he (Zedekiah) hath despised the 
oath, by breaking the covenant, (when, lo, he had given his hand)... he 
shall not escape.” Cf. Philoct. 813. 1398. See also Plautus’s Rudens, 
Act. V. sc. 3. 

1518, rou Oeov p’ aireis ddow, a gift which only the god, i. e. Apollo, 
can bestow. 

1520. On dava, in the sense of fo promise, Neue refers to Schef, ap. 
Seidl. ad Eur. El. 33. 

1526. (nrp. The Hebrew language partakes of these adverbial sub- 
stantives. Hosea XII. 14. ‘‘ Ephraim hath provoked with bitternesses ;” - 
i.e. most bitterly. Ezek. XXV. 6. “in soul;” i, e. heartily. 


® While this sheet is ing through the press, this most ancient of cities has fallen 
before the fires of British canzem ! . : 
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